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FOREWORD 


The Theological Education Fund, as part of its efforts to promote 
relevant theological reflection and writing in the so-called Third 
World, encouraged the establishment of vernacular textbook com¬ 
mittees in various parts of the constituency which it serves. One of the 
most creative and productive of these textbooks committees which 
I encountered when I had the privilege of working for the T.E.F. as its 
Africa Director was undoubtedly the Swahili Textbooks Committee. 
All its members deserve to be warmly commended for their dedication 
and skill. It is therefore a great honour for me to have been asked to 
write a Foreword to the present History. 

I have, like many from the Third World, criticised missionaries 
of the past for making us ashamed of being ourselves because they have 
so often tried to ‘circumcise’ us into Europeans before allowing us to 
become Christians. But whatever one might think of some missionary 
policies, one cannot but admire the courage and dedication of these 
often much vilified men and women. Their exploits produce a stirring 
account which Mr. Anderson has faithfully captured in his splendid 
History. We are bound to be moved by their willingness to die in order 
to spread the Good News of the Son of God to all his creation. Even 
when we call for an authentic African Christianity, we are obliged to 
pay our tribute to these men and women from across the seas who 
brought this splendid treasure beyond price to the shores of the so- 
called Dark Continent. Their early converts must have caught some¬ 
thing of their enthusiasm for and dedication to the Gospel, for they 
too were soon to spill their blood for this new faith. Indeed, the blood 
of the martyrs, both black and white, proved once more to be the 
seed of the Church even here in Africa. Praise be to God for all his 
servants past and present who have given of themselves unstintingly 
for the sake of the Gospel. 

Once Africa got this Gospel, then the liberation struggle was well 
and truly launched. And when we feel that the Church is irrelevant, 
as we often must, it is salutary to remember that most of the political 
leaders of Africa received their nurture from Christian missionary 
institutions and — even more paradoxical and splendidly glorious — 
most of the leaders of the liberation struggle in Africa have themselves 
been committed Christians. Yes, these people from overseas brought 



us something too wonderful for words, ever if they brought it wrapped 
in Western swaddling clothes. It must be the task of African Christians 
to emulate their forbears in the faith, both black and white, to be eager 
to share this priceless treasure with others and to ensure that it does 
not. remain an alien thing. 

We are. indebted to the author for his exhilarating story which 
links us firmly with our glorious and not so glorious past. Christians 
take history seriously because God takes history seriously, so seriously 
that he became a particular man at a particular point in human history 
in order to redeem all history. God be praised for ever and ever. 


Desmond M. B, Tutu 
Bishop of Lesotho 
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IS IT THE DAWN ? 5 


When Johann Ludwig Krapf sailed into Mombasa harbour; it was like 
a dream fulfilled. He sailed past the north side of the island—for 
Mombasa is an island—towards the old harbour in.the Arab town. 
As he passed the grey walls of Fort Jesus, he was reminded of the 
Portuguese who had named their imperial fortress with the name of the 
Saviour. Krapf determined that his mission would not mix the power 
of the gun with that of the Word. He looked to the mainland, lying 
just to the north of the city. Here he would attempt to go and live- 1 — 
perhaps it would be the road to inland Africa, or to the Galla tribe 
who threatened the Church in Ethiopia. This was in May, 1844. 

Two months later, Krapf had taken the first steps towards fulfilling 
his hopes. He had a home on the north mainland, opposite Mombasa 
island. But his dreams turned to nightmare. His wife, Rosine, gave 
birth to a baby. Both mother and child died soon after. Krapf was so 
sick himself that he was unaware of the exact time of his wife’s death. 
He could only just stagger from his bed to attend her ftmeral. A few 
days later, shaking off his grief, he wrote to the Church Missionary 
Society (G.M.S:) in London, Tell our friends at home that there is now 
on the East African coast a lonely missionary grave. This is a sign that 
you have commenced the struggle ... As the victories of the Church 
are gained by stepping over the graves of her members, you may 
be more convinced that the hour is at hand when you are summoned to 
the conversion of Africa from its eastern shore.’ Krapf’s determination 
and vision did much to plant Christianity in Africa, from her eastern 
shore. 


Galla vision 

What had driven Krapf to come alone to East Africa ? He was the son 
of a godly German farmer. As a schoolboy he questioned his faith 
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but later was soundly converted and decided to devote himself to 
Christ. He went to a missionary training college and in 1837 C.M.S. 
appointed him to Ethiopia. In this ancient Christian land, he found 
the people in fear of the Galla. A mighty people, the Galla were 
scattered from east to western Ethiopia. They dominated many parts 
of the land. They were a menace to the Christian empire, since most 
of them were pagans, and others had become Muslim. Krapf saw in 
this great, scattered people—numbering perhaps 8,000,000—the key 
to eastern Africa. Convert them to Christianity, and they will influence 
others. Following his marriage in Egypt in 1842, Krapf attempted to 
return to Ethiopia. His way was blocked every time, so he came to 
East Africa hoping to find another way to reach the Galla people. 

... Resuming work after the blow of losing his wife and daughter, 
Krapf concentrated on language study. By 1846 when his colleague 
John Rebmann arrived, Krapf had translated most of the New Testa¬ 
ment into Swahili. Hoping to escape the Islamic influence of the coast* 
Krapf and Rebmann moved to Rabai, fifteen miles inland. 


A HUMBLING EXPERIENCE 

At Rabai, the missionaries lived in the midst of the Mijikanda people 
(then they were called the Wanyika). The missionaries used a broadly 
evangelistic approach in preaching the Gospel as widely as possible. 
Krapf did not wish to approach Africans as some Roman Catholics 
had done in previous centuries by trying to convert the chief first. 
Krapf and Rebmann built a church and invited people to worship 
with them. Fifteen people joined them for their first Christian worship. 
At the end of the service, the people of Rabai stated that if they provided 
the right things—such as rice and a bull—they would be happy to 
attend every week. Krapf noted, ‘This was a rather humbling experience 
for the day of our first church’s consecration.’ It illustrated, however, 
the great difference in outlook between the missionaries and the people 
they came to evangelize. The Mijikanda people praised God in their 
feasts. Indeed, the greatest blessing from God was a plentiful harvest. 
Krapf and Rebmann wanted people to attend for more than rice and 
beef; they wanted the people to give thanks to a Saviour who rescued 
them from sin. 
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This idea was not easy to explain to the coastal people. When’ the. 
missionaries told some of the people of Rabai that they were sinners,, 
they felt very insulted. ‘Who,’ they asked, ‘has been defaming us 
to you?’ Neither did they feel any great need for the missionaries’ 
remedies. When evil came, they had their own ways of defeating it. : 
When a dangerous spirit was about, the Rabai elders circulated, with 
a roaring muansa. The muansa was like a large drum. A type of rope 
was pulled through a hole in it, producing a terrifying sound. All the 
people of Rabai had to go into their homes and shut their doors. 
Krapf and Rebmann deliberately opened their doors. When the elders 
came to ask them why they had not observed the rule, the missionaries 
spoke about the ‘deceptions’ of those things. ‘Bum your muansa and 
build and attend schools instead,’ Krapf advised. The shocked elders 
simply replied, ‘You are a true mchawi (spirit-medium)’, and left the 
missionaries to continue with their foolishness. 

Once Krapf felt his approach was too negative, and decided instead 
to preach more ‘the love of the Redeemer for His sheep lost and gone 
astray.’ Krapf’s message on the love of God touched the people of 
Rabai. An old elder rose to say, ‘Of course God loves us. He sends us 
rain, tembo (palm wine) and clothes.’ Krapf’s message was not clearly 
grasped. 


‘A CHAIN OF MISSIONARY STATIONS’ 

The coast was resistant to the Gospel—and an unhealthy place to live. 
Some Kamba people lived in a little settlement not far from Rabai, 
and they told of their land. The missionaries heard of the high 
mountains inland, perhaps with snow on them. And there was the hope 
of reaching the Galla people. The two missionaries determined to 
search out a better place inland. Rebmann walked four times to the 
Kilimanjaro area. On the first trip he reached Kadiaro (Kajire) in 
the Sagalla hills of Taita. The second and third trips he reached beyond 
Taita into Chagga country, at the base of Kilimanjaro. In 1849, he 
attempted to push through Chagga country to the fabled land of 
Unyamwezi, between Lake Victoria and Lake Tanganyika. But the 
expedition was doomed to failure. He travelled without Bwana Kheri, 
his experienced guide. Mamkinga, a Chagga chief, stripped Rebmann 
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of all the gifts which would have carried him to Unyamwezi. Rebmann 
returned to Rabai, sick and hungry, thoroughly discouraged about the 
chances of establishing a mission inland. 

Krapf experienced things quite differently. A visit to Usambara 
in 1848 impressed him with the cool climate of the mountains. The king, 
Kimweri, although he was under the influence of Swahili people from 
the coast, demanded that Krapf should start a mission in three months! 
Unfortunately, Krapf could not oblige, and Kimweri refused to let him 
take his sons to Rabai for schooling. Krapf also walked into Kamba 
country to visit his friend, Chief Kivoi. Kivoi was an ivory trader who 
had passed through Rabai on his way to Mombasa. Kivoi was also 
most welcoming. 
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A colleague, Erhardt, joined them in 1849. In 1850, Krapf went 
back to Europe. He had translations to publish. But his chief aim was 
to. present to the C.M.S. committee his vision of ‘a chain of missionary 
stations’ stretching inland to Unyamwezi, with perhaps a northern 
chain of stations beginning with Kamba country. Krapf was very 
persuasive, and the C.M.S. home committee accepted the plan. Krapf 
recruited new men to start the chain. 

In a short time, Krapf’s dreams came to nothing. The six recruits 
never began their work. One was rejected by C.M.S. London. Another 
turned back after reaching Aden. A third died soon after the group 
reached Rabai, and shortly afterwards, the other three departed. 
Krapf was left with Rebmann and Erhardt. These two men had quite 
a different view of missionary work in East Africa. First, they insisted, 
they must make a firm Christian base at the coast. Erhardt wanted to 
start an estate, and demonstrate how Christianity brings economic 
advance, through raising poultry and animals, mining minerals, trading 
in ivory and rhino horns, and planting fruit. Secondly, Rebmann 
simply stated that the country inland was too disturbed, too dangerous 
until some time in the future when Europe would take charge. In 1851, 
Rebmann and Erhardt moved outside Rabai to start an estate. Krapf 
would not give up his dreams. He tried all alone to establish an outpost 
in Ukambani, hoping that the Tana river would be a suitable route 
into that country. The journey was a disaster. Krapf reached his friend 
Kivoi, and the two decided to walk to the Tana river. A marauding 
party surprised them and killed Kivoi; Krapf barely escaped, with 
poisoned arrows flying past him. He reached the Tana river, but realized 
it was too far from Kamba country to be a useful route inland. 
Kamba country was too hard to reach and supply from the Coast. 

C.M.S., London, had not abandoned Krapf’s plans. Erhardt was 
ordered to open a mission in the Usambara Mountains. Erhardt made 
an attempt in 1853, but withdrew after staying only three months. 

Krapf had already withdrawn from the Mission for reasons of 
health. His most valuable contribution was his work with Swahili and 
other languages of Africa, making both a dictionary and a translation 
of the Bible. 
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Wakefield — ‘Bwana Pole-pole’ 

Although Krapf left active missionary work in 1853, his influence was 
still felt widely on the East African scene. He wrote his experiences 
in a book, Travels, Researches and Missionary Labours in East Africa, 
published in 1860. A member of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Methodist Free Churches in England read it and was deeply 
impressed by Krapf s dream of converting the Galla. The Board invited 
Krapf to Britain, and he persuaded the Methodists to start a mission 
to work in two places in East Africa. The northern party would go 
to Galla country, near Malindi. A southern party would start a mission 
in Usambara. Krapf agreed to accompany the missionaries to East 
Africa to get them started. 

Early in 1862 two Swiss missionaries Krapf had recruited went 
north from Mombasa to Kauma, half-way to Malindi. They hoped to 
make Kauma a half-way station to the Galla. Suddenly the two mis¬ 
sionaries became alarmed, decided they had no missionary calling, 
and returned to Europe. The two English missionaries went south, 
but one of them fell ill and had to return to Britain. The other, Thomas 
Wakefield, returned to Ribe in the Mombasa area, where Krapf had 
made a base. In October, Krapf became very ill, and left for Europe. 
Plans for a Galla and Usambara mission failed; instead, this one man, 
Thomas Wakefield, was left alone at the coast, only eight miles from 
the C.M.S. station at Rabai. In 1863 Wakefield was joined by Charles 
New. The two men were very different. Charles New was restless 
and impatient. Like Krapf, he wanted to see the Gospel extend beyond 
the coast. Wakefield was patient and careful—a good diplomat. In 
recognition of that trait, the people of Ribe named Wakefield, Pole-pole 
(gentle, steady). At first, Pole-pole directed all his attention to starting 
a mission among the Galla. 

The first attempt to reach Galla country in 1864 was a total failure. 
The Mijikanda that Wakefield tried to recruit as porters declared they 
were willing to go anywhere, except Galla country. The Galla had for 
years been pressing down from the North, and were considered to be 
a very fierce people. Wakefield finally recruited some porters and 
went to Kauma to contact the Galla, but after one day of negotiations, 
the Galla elders disappeared. The disappointed missionaries returned 
to Ribe, but tried again, going this time through Malindi. They had 
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to give a large gift to get into Galla country, and when the missionary 
party reached there, the Galla kept demanding more. So Wakefield 
explained that his work was preaching the Good News of Jesus Christ. 
The Galla immediately asked the strangers what they could do to 
prevent Maasai raids which were so devastating. The Galla, although 
greatly feared by the Wamijikanda, were themselves terrified of the 
Maasai. Pole-pole made no promises: war, he explained, could be 
God’s means of punishing people. But, he went on, all people could 
pray to God, who alone could end such terrors in the land. The Galla 
enthusiastically called for him to pray for them to God. Wakefield 
consented. ‘Which way should we face?’ the Galla asked. Pole-pole 
told them they could face any direction, since God could always hear 
them. He then prayed in English and asked them to pray in their own 
tongue. Everyone prayed. The Galla were deeply impressed and several 
days later demanded that he conduct another prayer-meeting. Wake¬ 
field had unknowingly discovered a bridge of contact with the Galla. 
The Galla nicknamed Wakefield, ‘the praying man’, and they often 
stopped at Ribe to visit this man of God. 

Why was this advantage not followed up? For one thing, Galla 
country was unsafe to stay in because of Maasai raids. Two years 
later, when the Methodists reached Galla again, they took a number 
of Galla to settle at Ribe. The Galla felt unsafe in their own country. 
In 1870, when the Methodists baptized their first converts at Ribe, 
seven out of the twenty-one baptized were Galla people. But in the 
next fifteen years, the Methodists were unable to start up anything 
new in Galla country. Instead, Wakefield extended work among the 
Mijikanda, planting a station among the Duruma at Mazeras. Danger 
may not have been the only reason. Another reason was probably 
that the missionaries were on strange ground. They could proclaim 
a Saviour from sin, but not Christ as the Shield against the Maasai. 
So they relied more on the catechetical teaching of a colony of Galla 
in Ribe. 

In 1884, the Methodists resumed the Galla Mission. They set up 
two outposts at Lamu and Kau, reaching towards Galla country. 
Mr. During, a Sierra Leonian missionary, was posted there with Aba 
Shora and Matthew Shakala, both of them Galla Christians. In March, 
1885, Wakefield reached the Tana river, settling Galla Christians from 
Ribe and local Galla people at Golbanti. Unfortunately, Golbanti 
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was on the south bank of the Tana river, and so subject to Maasai 
raids. In January, 1886, John and Annie Houghton were posted to 
Golbanti. A month later, the Maasai raided, carrying off some cows 
and killing a few Galla Christians. The Houghtons decided however 
to remain. On 3rd May 1886, the Maasai swooped again, at dawn. 
When John heard the alarm, he ran out of the little church which he 
was building, only to see his wife speared by the Maasai. John rushed 
towards the Maasai warriors and was cut down by their spears, as well. 
The Galla retreated across the Tana river to keep a river between 
themselves and the Maasai. 

The Methodists made one last try with the Galla mission in the 
1890s. They finally withdrew from Golbanti in 1899. Soon afterwards, 
Thomas Wakefield died. He had served twenty-five years at the coast. 
In 1887, he had gone to England, and had not been allowed to return 
to Africa because of bad health. When he died in 1901, his last words 
were, ‘Is it the dawn?’ 

‘Is it the dawn?’ It was not the dawn for these pioneers. Krapf 
died on his knees in prayer in 1881. Neither he nor Wakefield saw the 
dawn. ‘They died in hope, not having obtained what was promised, 
but having seen and greeted it from afar’ (Hebrews 11:13). 

Yet Krapf and his vision had cast a long shadow in East Africa. 
His vision had inspired the C.M.S. and the Methodists. Later it would 
be a light to Lutheran missionaries in Tanzania. Meanwhile Peter 
Cameron Scott, after failing as a missionary in Congo, dedicated 
himself to work for the Lord. Reading Krapf’s book about East Africa, 
the young man launched a mission in faith, the Africa Inland Mission, 
to reach the heart of Africa, from its eastern shore. 
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FREEDOM TO THE CAPTIVE 


Sir Bartle Frere was not a missionary, but the British governor of 
Bombay. Nevertheless, he helped shape early missionary methods in 
East Africa. Although he was a staunch Protestant, he praised most 
highly the work of the Holy Ghost Fathers, a Roman Catholic mission. 
He came to East Africa to force Sultan Barghash to end the slave-trade, 
but he also had a commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to report on missionary work along the coast. He wrote his report 
in a little book called Eastern Africa. 

The civilizing influence of Christianity 

Rabai and Ribe displeased Frere. He spoke frankly to the Methodists 
of Ribe, saying that their Christian community of fifty needed more 
practical teaching, to taain craftsmen and skilled workers. At Rabai, 
Frere found Rebmann with only six converts. Rebmann, he felt, had 
been wasting his time. 

Frere objected to the purely ‘evangelical’ mission of the C.M.S. and 
Methodists. He wanted more emphasis put on the civilizing effects of 
Christianity. ‘I regard,’ he wrote, ‘the spread of Christianity as 
practically the same thing as the extinction of both slave-trade and 
slavery.’ Frere did not object to preaching the Gospel, but he wanted 
it joined with ‘civilizing’. His views were based on Scripture. In the 
book of the Acts, Frere argued, newly converted Christians were not 
simply taught a new doctrine, but joined ‘a completely organized 
Christian community’. Christianity, Frere believed, must give a man 
modern skills, and especially it must help abolish slavery. Frere had 
done this himself as governor of Bombay. He had used government 
funds to train 200 freed African slaves at the C.M.S. Nasik Industrial 
School near Bombay. Ishmael Semler and William Jones, two products 
of the school, had returned to Africa to work with Rebmann at Rabai. 
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It was these men’s skills Frere wished to see taught in Africa. That was 
what he meant by a civilizing mission. 

The call of Frere was the same as that of David Livingstone. Living¬ 
stone believed Christianity could never grow in Africa until slave-trading 
was destroyed. Livingstone, because of his Calvinist background, 
expected man—even the Christian man—to be sinful right down to 
his roots. Africans, Portuguese and Arabs would continue slaving 
until they could make a profit some other way. So there needed to be 
both an abolition of slavery, and a replacement of the slave-trade 
by other commerce. Livingstone believed Christianity was indispensable 
in this. The Christian missionary should stir up a conscience about the 
sin of slaving as well as pointing to the redemption in Christ. Living¬ 
stone called on Britain to save Africa by opening it to Christianity 
and commerce. Frere called it Christianity and civilization. 

Frere’s report resulted in a number of freed-slave colonies being 
established on the East African coast. The Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa bought an estate at Mbweni, near Zanzibar town, and 
settled liberated slaves on it. In 1876, a large number of Christian 
families went south to settle at Masasi. In 1875, C.M.S. established a 
large colony just opposite Mombasa, which they called Freretown. 
Besides the humanitarian aim of helping the weak, these Christian 
colonies had two other important aims. One was to create a Christian 
community. The second was to train future African ‘missionaries’. 
In this, the colonies were very successful. John Swedi, the first African 
ordained clergyman in East Africa, was ordained deacon in 1879. 
He was a freed-slave, trained by U.M.C.A. In 1890, U.M.C.A. ordained 
the first African priest from East Africa. He was Cecil Majaliwa, 
another freed slave. James Mbotela, the author of Uhuru wa Watumwa 
(Freedom for Slaves), grew up in Freretown, and went to Kamba 
country as a missionary for a number of years. Most freed-slave colonies 
emphasized the second aim: to produce African missionaries. The Holy 
Ghost Fathers emphasized the first: the creation of a Christian com¬ 
munity. 


Bagamoyo 

Bagamoyo clearly impressed Sir Bartle Frere. The settlement was only 
five years old when he saw it, having been founded by the Holy Ghost 
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Fathers in 1868, yet it was serving the needs of more than 300 freed 
slaves. The organization of its life was even more impressive. Ordinary 
students spent five hours at studies, and five hours in agricultural work. 
Poorer students spent only an hour at studies, half an hour in religious 
instruction, and the rest of the time in crafts and trades. Not only 
did the community support itself with food, but it developed coconuts 
as a cash crop. The colony’s craftsmen built homes, dormitories and 
schools. Dormitories housed the unmarried men and women, but as 
soon as new houses were built, couples were married and given a plot 
of land. The whole life was ordered by worship, early in the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening. Frere recommended eight such colonies 
be established along the East African coast. 

The Holy Ghost Fathers made their colony for different reasons 
from those of Frere or Livingstone. The Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost had only recently opened work in Africa. It was influenced 
mainly by three factors in establishing a freed-slave colony. The first 
guiding influence was a study of Catholic missionary work since the 
time of the counter-Reformation when Catholic missionaries had gone 
both East and West. In the East, particularly in India and China, 
missionaries had tried to build Christianity on a foundation of in¬ 
digenous culture. Only a small number of Indians and Chinese had 
been converted, and these attempts to mix Christianity with non- 
Christian traditions had led to severe criticism. In the end such efforts 
had been banned. On the other hand, missionaries in the West, working 
in America and the Philippines, had replaced the traditional life of the 
people with Christianity and Spanish customs. In the West, the missions 
had swept almost the whole people into the Christian faith. This seemed 
to indicate that ‘Christian civilization’ should be taught as part of the 
Christian faith. Secondly, the Holy Ghost Fathers noted that the 
first Protestant successes in West Africa were with freed slaves in 
Sierra Leone. A third factor was the peasant origins of the majority 
of the Fathers. They came mostly from French-speaking, rural Alsace— 
a province between France and Germany. On the other hand, the city- 
dwellers were mainly Protestant and German-speaking. City-life to 
these Fathers stood for all that was wrong in Western civilization: 
industrialization, anti-religious movements and Protestantism. So 
the Holy Ghost Fathers wished to set up ideal rural communities in 
East Africa to prevent the evils of urban civilization from coming in. 
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They believed non-Christians would be drawn by the peace, joy and 
love of these communities. Frere and Livingstone wished Africans 
to be taught the skills of Europe. The Holy Ghost Fathers were reluctant 
to open the door so widely. 

Bagamoyo was a great success. It produced, for a while, an ordered 
and happy society, out of people from very different backgrounds. 
Of course there were problems. Boundaries at first were not clearly 
defined, and the Wazaramo claimed part of the land and planted crops 
on it. To settle the case, the mission uprooted all the crops at once, 
and paid compensation for all claims. Frere found a number of students 
training for the priesthood, but this plan failed and the mission turned 
to training catechists instead. In 1870, France and Germany went 
to war. In 1871, when France was crushed, Alsace was given to 
Germany. The mission ran into financial difficulties. To make matters 
worse, in 1872, a hurricane flattened practically every building in 
Bagamoyo. With hard work, and increased self-support, they survived. 
The cost of the colony was great. The graveyard at Bagamoyo gives 
silent testimony to the many who died young from malaria and dy¬ 
sentery. By 1877, 12 missionaries—7 sisters and 5 brothers—whose 
average age was 25, had lost their lives in the struggle. 

The Holy Ghost Fathers were determined to move inland. In spite 
of unsettled conditions, they made their first big move to Mhonda 
near Morogoro in 1877. In 1880, they opened Mandera, half-way to 
Mhonda, and in 1882, they started a mission at Morogoro. Each 
mission was a large Christian centre, with a number of Christian 
families, and some missionaries. Outside the mission were a number 
of other Christian villages. Each village and mission had its elected 
mayor, with a catechist or priest to lead the spiritual life. Life was 
strictly controlled. Every village had its shop, but no liquor or narcotics 
were sold. The Church was in the centre, and the catechist or priest 
kept strict discipline. 

Security increasingly became a problem as guns and slave-raiding 
spread. In 1881, Mhonda was fortified, and in 1883 Mandera was a 
practically impregnable fortress. Hilarion, the catechist at Mandera, 
was elected the mayor. He was not satisfied with fortified villages 
alone, but carried the fight to other villages he felt were a threat to 
them. 
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The whole organization of life in these settlements, particularly 
of work, became a problem. At Bagamoyo, each Christian was expected 
to work five days for the Mission, and the Mission undertook to provide 
all necessities. By 1880, this clumsy system had broken down, and 
agitators demanded changes. The Mission promptly jailed the agitators, 
but also worked out a new system. In this, each man owned his own 
plot of land, and any work done for the Mission received pay. This set 
the economy free, but the general life remained bound. No one could 
leave the village for more than a day without permission, nor could 
anyone be outside his home after 10 p.m. As long as safety was a 
problem, the Christian villages hung together. Sin was not abolished. 
There was a constant stream of legal cases, which consumed the time 
of the priests. In spite of the dangers around, the lack of freedom caused 
many to run away—some out of sheer boredom. One particularly 
difficult man escaped from Bagamoyo mission prison no less than six 
times! One time he led a number of others in an escape attempt, and 
then sold his fellow-escapees as slaves! The Christian villages did not 
attract non-Christian neighbours because the life was too restricted 
and the inhabitants were all despised slaves. 

The Christian opposition to the slave trade 

Missions had much to do with the overthrow of the slave trade, besides 
the freed-slave colonies they established. In 1850, Krapf was the first 
to send definite information to Europe about the East African slave 
trade, several years in fact before Livingstone reported it. 

The U.M.C.A. was a mission born out of Livingstone’s appeals in 
England to overthrow the African slave trade with Christianity and 
commerce. In its first stages in the Shire highlands of Malawi, its 
missionaries, under the leadership of Bishop Mackenzie, liberated 
slave-caravans and fought raiders. These militant actions undermined 
the mission’s security, and led to the deaths of Mackenzie and many 
of his party. His successor, Bishop Tozer, rejecting the policy of 
Mackenzie and Livingstone, moved to Zanzibar. Nevertheless, the 
U.M.C.A. missionaries found other ways to carry on the struggle 
against slavery. In 1871, Horace Waller, Lay Superintendent of the 
first U.M.C.A. expedition and editor of Livingstone’s last Journals, 
gave detailed reports on slave-trade routes in East Africa to a special 
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committee in Britain, making further legal and military steps possible 
A more dramatic symbol of the successful fight against the slave trade 
was the U.M.C.A. cathedral of Zanzibar. With its altar on the very 
site of the old whipping-post for slaves, it showed the Christian deter¬ 
mination to raise up Africa’s liberators from among the victims of 
the slavery system. 


Freretown, from its proximity to Mombasa, inevitably came into 
conflict with the Arabs and their trade in slaves. Like other freed-slave 
settlements it had its problems of discipline, but what was more serious 
was its vulnerability to attack from the Arabs, which led on one 
occasion to a dangerous crisis in 1880 when one superintendent 
aC ™ U< ;l t0 bem S Evolved in a plot for a slave rebellion in Mombasa. 

The White Fathers reached Lake Tanganyika in 1879. The second 
Roman Cathohc society to start work in East Africa, they adopted the 
Holy Ghost Fathers’ plan of Christian villages for freed-slaves, but 
their attitude towards the slave trade was different. Their missions 
were situated m the places where the slave raiders were operating, 
and m 1881, Rumonge, the mission on the western side of Lake Tanga¬ 
nyika, was attacked by slavers. The Holy Ghost Fathers living on or 
near the coast were not similarly threatened. They had no campaign 
of propaganda against slavers, no encouragement of slaves to run 
away and they developed good relations with the Arabs of Bagamoyo. 
They even felt that the militant anti-slavery of the British was a cover 
for their desire to substitute British commercial exploitation for Arab 
slaving. Not so with Cardinal Lavigerie, the founder of the White 
Fathers. He preached against slavery and the slave trade to a packed 
congregation in Notre Dame cathedral in Paris, while African youths 
who were to be taken to Malta for higher education sat on the steps 
of the pulpit. A number of these came to East Africa as missionaries. 
In spite of the risks, Lavigerie sent Captain Joubert and other soldiers 
to teach the Christians in the White Fathers’ missions how to defend 
themselves. These soldiers did their job; they fortified the missions and 
villages, and just in time. Relationships between Arabs and Europeans 
around the Lakes were bad from 1884-1889 when the Germans finally 
took control. In 1886, Joubert helped fight off an Arab assault onMpala 
station. Becoming nervous about waiting for the Arabs to attack. 
Joubert switched to attacking Arab caravans, helping in the collapse 
of Arab power around the Lakes. 
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‘Kitoro’ Christianity 


The missions on the Kenyan coast were unique in their openness to 
refugees— watoro in Swahili (hence kitoro —belonging to refugees). 
Refugees were of two kinds. Some were running away from famine 
ortheMaasaiand seeking refuge with those who had food or protection 
to offer. Others were runaway slaves. The acceptance of watoro of all 
kinds became a distinctive element of Christianity. Indeed it could be 
called the first distinctive type of African Christianity developed in 
East Africa—a kitoro Christianity. 

Kitoro Christianity had its roots partly in the missions. They were 
all opposed, even if in different degrees, to slavery. Freretown suffered 
a number of attacks as a result, and so did the other missions. Carthew, 
the Methodist superintendent, following Wakefield in 1887 accepted 
all watoro who reached Ribe. He was nicknamed Simba (lion) by the 
people of Ribe because of the way he terrified Arab slave-owners 
seeking their runaway slaves. All personal and mission resources went 
towards meeting the expense of the growing refugee community. 

It was not the missionary attitude which was decisive in Kitoro 
Christianity. In 1888, Mombasa Arabs were extremely upset by the 
stream of runaway slaves finding refuge in the missions. The British 
consul warned Salter Price, superintendent of Freretown, that missions 
must stop hiding watoro. Price immediately ordered missionaries to 
refuse watoro, and allow Arab slave-masters freedom to look for their 
runaway slaves. William Jones, the freed slave trained at Nasik, flatly 
refused. As pastor in charge of Rabai, he would turn no watoro away, 
and would surrender none. By October, 1888, the situation was tense. 
One Sunday, services at Freretown were interrupted twice by the sound 
of gun shots. Price heard that General Matthews of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company intended to march on Rabai. Des¬ 
perately Price warned William Jones to hide the watoro. To Price’s 
utter amazement, the watoro refused to hide, and declared they would 
fight. Price was relieved to learn that the I.B.E.A. intended only to 
count the watoro and compensate their owners. The count took place 
peaceably, and about 400 were numbered. Three months later, on 
Christmas Day, no less than 1,421 were emboldened to apply for their 
freedom certificates, 933 of them from Rabai itself. By that time, they 
were convinced that the offer of freedom was genuine. 
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Rabai was the heart of Kitoro Christianity. Kitoro Christianity- 
revolutionized the old mission. Rebmann had left six Christians when 
he had retired to Europe in 1875. Thirteen years later, there were 2,000 
Christians at Rabai, the majority of them being local people. 

Kitoro Christianity produced East Africa’s first Christian martyr 
in modern times. In 1882, C.M.S. planted a colony of freed slaves at 
Mwaiba Hill, not far from Kilifi. David Koi, a Giriama, came there 
as a famine refugee, and became a Christian teacher at Mwaiba Hill. 

• Further inland, a large colony of watoro had developed in a place 
called Fulodoyo. Hearing the Gospel from Christians at Mwaiba Hill, 
they begged for a school. David Koi volunteered as the teacher- 
evangelist. 

One day a band of Arabs arrived at Fulodoyo, led by a man called 
Mbaruk. David Koi welcomed them into his house. He decided to 
share the Gospel with them, but the Arabs brushed aside David’s 
talk about religion to ask some pointed questions. ‘Is this your place? 
Are these your slaves ? Do they work for you ?’ 

No, David replied, ‘only for themselves, to cultivate their own 
food...’ 

‘But what do you get out of it ?’ 

Koi replied, ‘I don’t do this for gain, except that I want these people 
to have religious instruction.’ 

‘What religion is that?’ they asked. 

The subject was shifting again, but was just as dangerous. ‘I teach 
the religion of Bwana Isa (The Lord Jesus),’ he explained. 

Then one of the visitors asked, ‘Do you know Bwana Isa ?' 

‘I know him by faith,’ Koi replied. He went on to explain that he 
had read about Isa in the Torat (books of Moses) and in the Injil (the 
book of Jesus). 

The Arabs were not satisfied. David Koi could not convince the 
Arabs that he gained nothing from the Fulodoyo watoro . Switching to 
Arabic, the Arabs discussed matters, and then a group of them left 
the house. They returned later, and dragged David Koi outside, placing 
him in a hole they had just dug. They buried him up to his neck. Then 
in front of the watoro , one of the Arabs cut off David Koi’s head. 
The frightened watoro scattered in every direction, but the Arabs 
made no attempt to capture them. So David Koi died, almost two years 
before the first martyrs in Buganda. 
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Kitoro Christianity flourished for a time, as long as the condition 
remained from which it was bom, but it was superseded as circum¬ 
stances changed by a Church more deeply rooted in traditional African 
society. 
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3 

LEAP INLAND 


Readers of the London Daily Telegraph in October 1875 were astounded 
by the news. A letter written by Henry M. Stanley, from inland East 
Africa, described a great kingdom. Buganda, Stanley asserted, was a 
centre of civilization in the heart of Africa. It had an enlightened, 
progressive ruler, Mutesa. This ruler, after following Islam, now 
looked to Christianity to bring light and hope to his country, and 
called for a ‘pious and practical missionary’. 

This was stunning news—and it came from the Dark Continent—a 
continent which explorers and writers described as uncivilized, beset 
with war, cannibalism and slave-raiding. It was strange news from 
Stanley. He had felt there was little need for Christianity in Africa before 
he met Livingstone. Even though he had changed his mind about 
Christianity after meeting Livingstone, he had not met an African 
to whom he felt compelled to introduce Christianity before he met 
Mutesa. Mutesa’s intelligence and progressive spirit so struck S tanle y 
that he spoke to him about Christ, translated the Ten Commandments 
into Swahili, and echoed Mutesa’s call for a pious and practical 
missionary. 

Stanley’s letter caused an immediate stir in Britain. C.M.S. received 
a donation of £5,000 to start a ‘Uganda Mission’. In six months, the 
fund had reached £12,000. Volunteers offered to go. The hour was iust 
right. 

Two events bad paved the way for this response. In 1874, two 
American evangelists. Moody and his organist, Sankey, had stirred 
up a great awakening in the churches ot Britain. This produced the 
vol unteers for the new missionary effort. 

Also in 1874, a year before Stanley’s letter in the Daily Telegraph, 
the great men of Britain gathered in Westminister Abbey to bury the 
body of David Livingstone. Not only had he been a symbol of the 
struggle against the slave trade, which had been abolished in Zanzibar 
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only a month after his death, but he was also a symbol of missionary 
enterprises. For his first sixteen years in Africa, he had been 
a missionary. He had inspired the foundation of U.M.C.A., and the 
Scottish Missions to Central Africa. These words of Jesus were engraved 
on his tombstone: ‘Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; 
them also I must bring." 

Enthusiasm seized C.M.S. and its supporters. Earlier, they had 
been unable to establish a mission at Usambara, barely 100 miles 
inland. Now they pushed more than 700 miles into East Africa, 
convinced it was the Lord who was calling them anew. Livingstone s 
own society, the London Missionary Society, decided to go to Lake 
Tanganyika. 


The road to the lakes 


It was a great leap of faith. The missionaries went realizing that many 
of them would last only a short time in Africa. Alexander Mackay, 
one of the first party of C.M.S. volunteers to Uganda, told the C.M.S. 
central committee that within six months they would surely hear that 
some of them had died. ‘But,’ Mackay said to the hushed committee* 
‘when that news comes, do not be discouraged, but send someone else 
immediately to take the vacant place.’ 

Nevertheless, the new missionaries did all they could to safeguard 
themselves. Mackay established a half-way mission in the Ugogo 
region of Tanzania at a place called Mpwapwa. The place was selected 
because of the good water supply, and because it was high enough 
to be cool and reasonably free of disease. At that time, Europeans 
had* no idea of the origin of or cure for malaria. Malaria means ‘bad 
air’, and Europeans believed it came from the bad air around tropical 
swamps. When Bishop Hannington was carried from Lake Victoria 
to the coast with extreme dysentery, he complained about the ‘poi¬ 
sonous air’ from the swamps filling his lungs. In the early days porters 
carried missionaries over swamps so they did not breathe in too much 
bad air. 

A problem for which the new missionaries were not prepared was 
that of organizing a caravan, and directing it hundreds of miles inland. 
Krapf, in his day, preferred to travel with small caravans, with only 
six to a dozen porters. He trusted in speed and God’s protection, and 



he refused to shoot even his attackers. A large mission party carrying 
a boat for the lake could not travel that way. Protection was necessary, 
for they could be robbed along the way. The caravan had to pay hongo 
(safe-passage money) to the powerful rulers on the way. Discipline 
had to be maintained, and justice. Each porter was supposed to carry 
a load of sixty pounds. Some became sick, and others died. Some 
loads became lighter due to the use of contents for food or hongo. 
Loads had constantly to be re-distributed fairly. 

Caravan management was baffling to Europeans. Missionaries on 
occasion were provoked into using force in order to make any progress. 
They searched for better alternatives. Roger Price, who led the first 
London Missionary Society party to Lake Tanganyika, tried ox-carts— 
but all the oxen died of sleeping sickness. Mackay went to the extent 
of suggesting large carts pulled by elephants or buffaloes! Pilkington, 
who walked into Uganda in 1890 with a large party of over 2,000 
porters, came into Uganda the next time all alone across Kenya on 
a bicycle. Until railways were built, there was no escaping the caravans. 

The L.M.S. was the first mission to penetrate inland, reaching 
Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika in 1876. From there, they moved to settle 
on both the east and west sides of the Lake. The mission did its best 
to be on good terms with the Arabs. It attempted to work among people 
who were being conquered and exploited by the empires of Rumaliza 
and Tippu Tib who traded in slaves and ivory—so little was accom¬ 
plished. The White Fathers also reached the Lake. They had been 
ordered not to make freed-slave colonies, but they found no other 
alternative. 

At Urambo in Unyamwezi in 1878, Dr. Ebenezer Southon of L.M.S. 
came to settle with the Unyamwezi chief Mirambo. Dr. Southon 
sealed their friendship by removing a tumour from Mirambo. After 
this, Dr. Southon had considerable influence on this powerful man , 
often for good. Mirambo became less war-like, and seemed to get his 
mercenary army, the ruga-ruga, under better control.. Dr. Southon 
persuaded Mirambo to concentrate more on commerce, and to keep 
out the Roman Catholics. But Mirambo had little desire for Southon’s 
spiritual ministry. Southon finally managed to get a school started 
in 1881, but it had little support. The students had to be paid to attend. 
Mirambo had this to say about God, ‘Why was it that God had told 
and given so many things to the English people and not to the black 
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man?’ Southon was killed in a tragic gun accident in 1882, and Mirambo 
died two years later. The work never flourished, and in the end the 
Roman Catholics whom Dr. Southon had kept out, became the 
dominant Christian denomination in Unyamwezi. 
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Buganda 


The road to the Lakes was full of disappointments. But the rewards 
in Buganda were beyond imagination. When the first C.M.S. mis¬ 
sionaries reached Buganda in June 1877, the chief ruler, the Kabaka 
Mutesa I, immediately welcomed them, gave them land for their home, 
and took a lead in ‘reading’ the Christian Bible. In fact the word 
‘reading’ took on a religious connotation and a ‘reader’ was someone 
seeking religious instruction. He even flew a Christian flag at his palace. 
Dallington Muftaa, who had originally accompanied Stanley inland 
after training with the U.M.C.A. in Zanzibar, was teaching Mutesa 
and his leading chiefs to read the Bible in Swahili. The missionaries 
used the halls of the Kabaka’s residence for preaching. The Rev. C.T. 
Wilson of the C.M.S. preached and Mutesa himself translated from 
Swahili into Luganda for the chiefs and pages. The message sometimes 
moved the Kabaka deeply. ‘Isa,’ he once said, meaning Jesus,—‘Isa, 
was there ever anyone like him?’ Early in 1878, Mackay reached 
Buganda, and he preached very plainly and fearlessly. He attacked 
Islam which he found strong at the court, calling it the religion of 
the false prophet, Muhammad’. He spoke once to the Kabaka and 
his court asking them why they traded a slave to the Arabs for cloth. 
A slave is a man, the creation of God, whereas cloth is man’s creation. 
He spoke most strongly against the lubaale (hero-gods) and the charms 
associated with them which the people wore. He threw a lubaale charm 
on the fire once. The Baganda ran away horrified, or looked on thunder¬ 
struck. When Mackay did not fall down and die, some said, ‘You 
are a god.’ Others said, ‘You are a devil.’ 

Mackay was sometimes too fearless. He preached on ‘No one sews 
a new patch on an old garment’, and applied this to the impossibility 
of continuing with slavery and polygamy when a person is a Christian. 
Dallington Muftaa, who was translating the message for Mutesa, was 
afraid to press this application. When the White Fathers reached 
Mutesa’s court, Mackay immediately gave Mutesa a lesson on the 
Reformation to warn him against the false and idolatrous Christianity 
which, in Mackay’s view, the Catholics represented. 

For a time, it looked as if the missionaries were making great pro¬ 
gress. A number of the chiefs were interested in the new faith, and were 
abandoning their charms. The Kabaka approached both Roman 
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Catholics and C.M.S. missionaries for baptism and for external alliances 
but he was refused unless he gave up polygamy. At the end of 1879, 
Mutesa turned his back on the new religious instruction and returned 
to traditional practices. He was sick, and needed healing — perhaps 
this was the main reason. Or perhaps he was persuaded by Muslim 
propaganda, or by the scandal of having two different forms of Chris¬ 
tianity in front of him. When he turned his back on Christianity to 
call in the priests of the three balubaale spirits for healing, all the 
important men of the kingdom went with him. Mackay went to visit 
the chie fs who had welcomed the Gospel before, and was bitterly 
disappointed to find them all against him. 

God chose the weak 

But the work did not end there. The chiefs and the Kabaka were not 
the only people who had heard the story of Jesus. Besides chiefs, 
there were many page-boys ( vigalagala ) at the court of the Kabaka, 
all of them potential chiefs. They came from any home anywhere in 
the kingdom, and were sent to serve the king. These people were also 
present when ‘reading’ was taught, and many of them had made greater 
progress than the chiefs. Another group of people had also been 
influenced by the missionaries. Each mission was given a number of 
servants, who worked closely with the missionaries. So when the power¬ 
ful turned their backs on the Christian faith, ‘God chose what is weak 
in the world to shame the strong.’ In 1880, the White Fathers made 
their first baptisms. The C.M.S., particularly Mackay, were more hesi¬ 
tant. In June 1881, he wrote, ‘Converts we have not yet found, but half¬ 
believers many.’ Perhaps Mackay underestimated their faith. Only 
seven months earlier, in November 1880, two of these ‘half-believers, 
Firipo Mukasa and his friend Henry Wright Dutamaguzi (Duta), 
were arrested and taken to an island for refusing to attend Muslim 
prayers. Indeed, after Mutesa and his great men turned their backs on 
Christianity, ‘readers’ increasingly ran into trouble. One Sunday in 
September, 1881, Mutesa announced, ‘You know the Kawumpuli, the 
divinity'of smallpox, ravages the country. I have been assured that this 
affliction will cease if we pray with the Arabs.’ So he ordered all present 
at the court to go to the mosque. By this time, the majority of the 
vigalagala were readers. 
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P^re Lourdel, the pioneer of the White Fathers’ mission, went down 
on his knees before the Kabaka, ‘God wants free service,’ he insisted. 
The Arabs at court then challenged Mutesa for allowing a foreigner 
to stand against him. So Lourdel threw down a challenge, ‘Let us ask 
God to judge between the Muslims and us. Have wood heaped up 
before the entrance of the audience hall and a blazing fire made. 
I offer to pass through it with the Gospels in my hand. Let them do 
the same with their Koran. He whom the fire spares will certainly be 
the true messenger of God.’ The Arabs were afraid to take up the 
challenge. The challenge even persuaded Mutesa to give the Christians 
their freedom. 

By the end of 1882, the White Fathers withdrew from Buganda, fearing 
their presence would provoke violent persecution. Still the community 
of‘readers’ spread. Although Mackay feared to baptize ‘half-believers’, 
one young reader named Damulira fell very sick. He sent to the C.M.s! 
mission to be baptized, but was refused. He went on reading the Gospel 
of Mark, but felt that the end was near. So Damulira asked a friend of 
his to baptize him in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
as he found in the Gospel. Soon afterwards, Damulira died. This drama¬ 
tic act began Protestant baptisms. In 1882, the first official baptism by 
the C.M.S. took place. Late in 1883, about sixty were baptized by C.M.S. 
Two officials who had come into conflict with one of the missionaries 
got permission to take vengeance on the mission. They attacked the 
mission, burning some of the buildings. Almost all the Christians ran 
away for a time. 

What was happening ? In these troubled years, with their ups and downs, 
a devoted community of believers was emerging. The missionaries did 
not always recognize this. They were troubled by the unsteadiness of 
their converts. Duta had indeed stood against Islam, but he stole 
constantly, without any conscience at all. Yet little by little, some real 
changes were taking place. 

One of the most significant was that of ‘reading’. Reading did not 
come as something new, as Islam had already introduced it. But the 
people who were reading the Scriptures in Swahili, constantly translated 
it into Luganda. Eventually, the Luganda gospels began to be printed 
at the C.M.S. mission, Mackay himself printingthem on a home-made 
press, and the Bible began to make its own impact on men and women. 
A second significant change came in the matter of humility. This did 
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not seem to be a major matter of direct missionary teaching, yet it was 
displayed in some remarkable ways. At the mission gardens, high and 
low class came together to work. Men began helping women with the 
cultivation, which was quite against custom. Perhaps, as J.V. Taylor 
suggests in his book The Growth of the Church in Buganda, this began 
with reading, since reading would reverse the ranks: the younger would 
learn more quickly and gain more honours than elders. A third sig¬ 
nificant change was that there was a growing conscience in the deve¬ 
loping Christian community. Sometimes the first outward mark of 
becoming a believer was giving up charms. Later Christians broke 
away from the whole lubaale system. In 1883, a Christian refused to 
carry a pole to a lubaale shrine, and was punished. In 1885, a young 
chief decided to sell a young girl as a slave in order to buy a cloth, and 
was told that Christians do not sell their children. This growing cons¬ 
cience brought trouble on the young Christians’ heads when they began 
to refuse the sodomy which was an accepted practice of the court. 

In 1884, Mutesa died. Dark clouds hung over Buganda. Smallpox 
was raging throughout the land. The Baganda had just been defeated 
in war. To the north there was the growing threat of the Mahdi, a 
fanatical Muslim leader who was expelling the Egyptians from the 
Sudan. Yet Mutesa went to the next world without the slaughter of 
h uman sacrifices. He did not die a Christian, but he died in the arms 
of Joseph Mukasa Balikuddembe, the leading Christian. Young Mwa- 
nga who replaced him as the Kabaka had once said, ‘If ever I become 
Kabaka, I. will allow religious instruction to spread throughout my 
country.’ Mwanga went reluctantly through the ceremonies necessary 
to install him to the kingship, but dropped many of the heathen ele¬ 
ments, including the human sacrifices. In spite of these encouraging 
signs, Christians did not trust young Mwanga very much. 

The first blow came in January 1885. Mackay asked permission of 
Mwanga to go to the south of the lake in his boat. Mwanga asked 
Mackay if he would take an official legate with him. Mackay refused, 
considering the legate a spy. The refusal was a mistake: Mwanga felt 
Mackay was refusing his protection. 

The Katikkiro, the Kabaka’s chief minister, soon turned this to 
his own advantage. He persuaded the Kabaka to allow him to arrest 
anyone working with the foreigner. The next morning, when Mackay 
left for the lake, the five Baganda servants who went to see him off were 
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arrested by the Kabaka’s soldiers. Mackay returned to the mission, 
dismayed. That night, a young Christian named Noah Serwanga was 
arrested while walking near the mission. Sarah Nalwanga, a young 
widow, was arrested for teaching religion to the princesses. Mackay 
took a large gift to Mwanga, and his own personal servant was released. 
Others were pardoned, but three young servant boys were condemned to 
death by having their arms cut off, and then their bodies burned slowly. 
At the Mpima-erebera swamp the two youngest, Joseph Lugalama 
and Mark Kakumba, who were only twelve and sixteen years old, 
begged the executioner not to cut off their arms. Noah Serwanga who 
was a little older than the other two remained quiet. The executioner 
showed no mercy. ‘You know Isa Masiya (Jesus the Messiah). You 
know how to read. You believe you will rise from the dead? Well, 
I shall burn you and see if it be so.’ Their arms were cut off, and they 
were tied to a low frame and slowly roasted over a fire. According to 
some reports, Serwanga led the boys in singing the hymn Kila Siku 
Tuusifu, a hymn telling the glories of heaven. 

The Katikkiro tried to follow his first success with another. He led 
a plot to kill Mwanga and overthrow all foreign influence in Buganda. 
The plot was discovered in February, 1885, but the clever Katikkiro 
so persuaded Mwanga of his loyalty that he was given the task of 
punishing the plotters! The situation was in the Katikkiro’s favour. 
Early in 1885, the Mahdists stormed Khartoum, killed the British 
commander General Gordon, and started moving south up the White 
Nile. South of Lake Victoria, the Arabs were becoming more restless, 
with warnings about the white man’s aggressions. When Bishop 
Hannington approached Buganda from the east, the direction of the 
predicted conqueror of Buganda, the Arabs were quick to point out 
that white men were coming to swallow the country. As tension 
mounted, a second party of C.M.S. arrived from south of the Lake, 
and the White Fathers, believing that the situation had improved in 
Buganda, returned from their exile in Buhaya. Mwanga arrested 
Hannington’s party, and had them all executed. 

The execution of Hannington helped bring about the downfall of 
Joseph Mukasa, the leading Roman Catholic Christian in the Kabaka’s 
palace. Mwanga spread rumours that the Bishop had not been killed. 
Joseph told the truth to the missionaries, and also rebuked Mwanga 
for that act. Later, Pare Lourdel was called in to treat Mwanga for 
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sore eyes. The medicine he gave Mwanga caused him to vomit, making 
Mwanga suspect it was poison. The Katikkiro, cleverly managed to. 
turn the situation against Joseph Mukasa, whom Mwanga finally 
ordered to be executed. The Katikkiro in that way removed his most 
dangerous enemy. After Joseph’s martyrdom, the situation became 
much calmer. 


The fires of Namugongo 

The Christian faith seems to have affected people in two ways. The 
first thing which it did was to give them a hope of heaven. This flowed 
naturally out of the Christian faith itself, which is centred on Christ’s 
resurrection victory over death. Naturally missionaries preached heaven, 
for the shadow of death hung over them always. It was a striking new 
message which, although found in Islam, is not characteristic of the 
traditional Baganda beliefs. The hope of heaven must have been a very 
real hope to Baganda Christians in their uncertain situation. There 
was another hope as well: a national hope. A hope to cleanse the nation 
of its balubaale, its superstitions, its traditionalism. Both of these 
hopes stirred the Christians, leading to the martyrdom of many in 
1886, and the eventual revolution of Christians in 1890. 

It all began rather suddenly, on 25 May 1886. Mwanga returned 
at 5.00 p.m. from an unsuccessful afternoon of hippo-hunting. Landing, 
he was very annoyed to find no servants to wait on him. One bystander 
mentioned seeing two pages, Ssebuggwawo and Mwafu, on the road 
to Mengo. Mwanga was staying at that time at Munyonyo palace 
near Lake Victoria, about six miles from Mengo. Mwanga exploded, 
‘There, they have gone to the house of Matthew Kisule for religious 
instruction. Am I your Kabaka? Or does Buganda belong to the white 
man? Don’t I provide enough meat for you at the palace, or are the 
snakes you eat at the white men’s place better tasting?’ Mwanga kept 
on grumbling all the way back to Munyonyo. 

When he reached the palace itself, he called for some attendants. 
Ssebuggwawo and Mwafu appeared. Screaming with anger, Mwanga 
asked Mwafu what he had been doing. He said he had been learning 
religion—and that Ssebuggwawo had been teaching him. This was too 
much. Mwafu was a beautiful boy who had been the Kabaka’s play¬ 
thing, for Mwanga had become addicted to sodomy. To teach him 
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Christianity meant to teach him to refuse the Kabaka. Mwanga beat 
Ssebuggwawo unmercifully with the handle of a spear.When the boy 
lay stunned, Mwanga dragged him into the audience hall, screaming 
for someone to come and put him to death. Two Muslim servants 
rushed in and dragged young Ssebuggwawo away; Mwanga rushed 
out of the hall, and when he saw Apolo Kagwa, one of the Protestant 
leaders, he showered him with blows from a stick, and kicked him. 
Throwing Apolo’s books into the fire, he ordered, ‘Don’t pray any 
more. Dashing around he turned over to the executioners every 
Christian he met. Some were castrated, others condemned to die. 

Mwanga’s behaviour frightened a number of Christian pages. Some 
ran, but when they reached the palace gate, they conquered their fears 
and decided it was best to return to their posts. Two ran to Mengo; 
but after they had informed the Christians and warned the missionaries, 
they returned. If they were to die, they would die for their faith, not for 
being unfaithful. Throughout the night a great number of pages 
gathered round Charles Lwanga, the Catholic leader, to pray and to 
encourage one another to confess their faith bravely. Ten catechumens 
Wanted to be baptized immediately. Charles Lwanga baptized five he 
considered steady. Mwafu, over whom the trouble arose, was not 
baptized. 

. Early the . next morning, Mwanga met with some chiefs to decide 
on action against the troublesome Christians. First, pages, from the 
inner part of the palace were called before the Kabaka. ‘Let everyone 
who follows the religion of the white man go over there,’ Mwanga 
ordered. Charles Lwanga led the way, and a great number followed 
him. Then Mwanga called in the executioners, and ordered them to 
take the young men to Namugongo and burn them. The executioners 
seized the young men and tied them up. One of the young confessors, 
Mbaga Tuzinde, was the adopted son of the chief executioner, 
Mukajanga. Mukajanga was heart-sick. He talked to his son quietly 
while tying him up, ‘Only say that you have abandoned Christianity— 
and l will hide you.’ Mbaga Tuzinde refused; he had just been baptized 
that morning by Lwanga. 

• « The pages of the outer courts were called before Mwanga. Mwanga 
began to pick and choose Christians from here and there. While he 
was doing it, Kolugi, who was Mwanga’s treasurer, and a pagan, 
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came in and advised Mwanga to be moderate. The unstable Mwanga 
slapped one boy, and dismissed the rest. 

Lourdel went that same day to Munyonyo palace to plead for the 
Christians condemned to execution at Namugongo. When he left, the 
Katikkiro happened to leave at the same time. Lourdel talked with 
him, suggesting they expel the missionaries rather than execute the 
Christian servants of the Kabaka. Mukasa said, ‘It is our children 
we are killing, not yours. As for you people, you are our guests: 
we will not drive you away. Teach as much as you like, but as many 
as you teach we shall kill.’ 

There were thirteen execution sites in Buganda. Namugongo was 
reserved mostly for the execution of the royal family and servants 
in the king’s household. Execution at Namugongo was by burning—the 
most respectful way. It was not a purely legal affair, but was part of 
the central religious beliefs of the Baganda. It was a ‘sacrifice’ as much 
as an execution. One victim was speared at Munyonyo palace before 
the prisoners left. Another died at Mengo, where they spent the first 
night. Others were sacrificed on the way from Mengo to Namugongo. 
Thirty-seven young men reached Namugongo, where they were kept 
for a week while the executioners prepared the wood for the final 
sacrifice. Throughout the week, the young Christians kept encouraging 
one another, ‘Let us remain firm and die for Jesus Christ. Death comes 
only once, after a short time of suffering; whereas the joys of heaven 
will never cease.’ They prayed much for Mbaga Tuzinde, who had been 
taken by his father, Mukajanga, for the week. 

When 3 June arrived, the day of execution, the young confessors 
astonished the executioners with their joy. A roar went up when 
Mbaga Tuzinde joined them, showing that his faith had not weakened. 
Charles Lwanga was chosen to be sacrificed at the place of detention. 
He died painfully, burned bit by bit over a slow fire. Everyone else 
was marched away for more than a mile. They were tied up and rolled 
in reed mats. Four boys, including Mbaga Tuzinde, were clubbed to 
death to spare them the suffering of the fire; then they were thrown 
on to the great heap of wood. The young Christians kept shouting 
encouragement to one another. At noon, Mukajanga lit the fire, then 
burst into tears. The martyrs died quietly, murmuring their prayers. 
Thirty-one died on that one great funeral pyre, Lwanga had died 
earlier, and five were given a last-minute pardon. 
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The Ecumenic List of the Martyrs of Uganda as given at Namugongo which was visited by the Pope 

DURING HTS VISIT TO UGANDA 


Name 

Yusufu Lugalama 
Marko Kakumba 
Nuwa Serwanga 
Musa Mukasa 
Muddwaguma 
Eriya Mbwa 
Daudi Muwanga 
Omuwanga 
Kalzzi Kibuka 
Mayanja Kitoogo 
Nuwa Walukagga 
Alexander Kadoko 
Frederick Kizza 
Robert Munyagabyanjo 
Danieri Nakabandwa 
Kiwanuka Giyaza 
Mukasa Lwakisiga 
Lwanga 
Mubi 
Wasswa 

Adolufu Mukasa Ludigo 
Kifamunnyanja 
Muwanga Njigija 


Date 

31 Jan. 1885 
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The Uoanda Martyrs canonized in the. Catholic Church 


1. 

Charles Lwanga 

3 June 1886 

Namugongo 

Burnt to death 

2. 

Luka Banabakintu 
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ft 
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3. 

Yakobo Buzabalyawo 
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4. 

Gyavira 
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5. 

Ambrose Kibuka 
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6. 

Anatoli Kiriggwajjo 
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7. 

Acileo Kiwanuka 
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tt 
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8. 

Kizito 
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9. 

Mbaga Tuzinde 
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Clubbed to death & burnt 

10. 

Mugagga 
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it 

Burnt to death 

11. 

Mukasa Kirwawanvu 
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12. 

Adolufu Mukasa Ludigo 

»» »» 
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13. 

Bruno Serunkuma 
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14. 

Matiasi Kalembea Mulumba 

27-30 May 1886 

Old Kampala 

Dismembered & left to die 

15. 

Yozefu Mukasa Balikudembe 

15 Nov. 1885 

Nakivubo 

Hacked to pieces 

16. 

Denesi Sebuggwawo 

26 May 1886 

Munyonyo 

Beheaded 

17. 

Andreya Kaggvva 

*• if 


Beheaded & hacked to 
pieces 

18. 

Ponsiano Mgondwe 

f? 11 

Takajjunge 

Speared & hacked to pieces 

19. 

Gonzaga Gonza 

27 May 1886 

Lubawo 

Speared & beheaded 

20. 

No we Mawaggali 

31 May 1886 

Mityana 

Speared & savaged by dogs 

21. 

Yoana Maria Muzeyi 

27 Jan. 1887 

Mengo Jugula 

Beheaded & thrown into 
swamp 

22. 

Athanazius Bazzekuketta 

3 June 1886 

Namugongo 

Burnt to death 


GLORY BE TO THE ALMIGHTY GOD 

They were as an average aged 17 to 25, though a few leaders were 30 or 35. It seems that some two Muslims were joined to 
- them and died with the same catholic faith, /• *. : • ’ ' 











TTie fire of Namugongo did more than burn to ashes the bodies of 
thirty-one Christians. Mukajanga and the executioners danced around 
the burning pyre shouting, ‘It is not we who are killing you, Nende 
is killing you; Mukasa is killing you; Kibuka is killing you. All the 
gods whom you have despised and called demons, it is they who are 
killing you.’. The young men replied, ‘If the demons are killing us, 
it is you who are their slaves.’ Behind that statement was the two-fold 
hope of the Baganda Christians, that Christ had overcome death 
for them, and that the Baganda would be free from the divinities and 
spirits that enslaved them. 

At Namugongo all the men died as Christians. From the day that 
the White Fathers had arrived, and Mackay had attacked them, there. 
had been bitterness between Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 
During the week before the execution, the two missions could not even 
agree on the right approach to Mwanga: in the end each mission ap¬ 
pealed separately. The martyrs were quite evenly divided: twelve known 
Catholics; nine known Protestants. Out of the remaining ten, at least 
five were catechumens of the C.M.S. The distinctions between catechu¬ 
men and full Christian, between Catholic and Protestant, never ap¬ 
peared at Namugongo. All died in the Christian hope. 

Persecution was not confined to the palace of the Kabaka. Christians 
died in many parts of the kingdom. Violence scattered them into the 
far comers of the land. Soon ‘reading’ had sprung up in places where 
it had never before reached. The persecution was severe, but it was not 
thorough. Mwanga did not try to exterminate the Christians, even 
die ones at his court. Those who survived his day of anger assumed 
leadership again. Kibuka, the god of war and storm, Mukasa the great 
god of the lake and Nende, guardian of the Eastern frontier—and 
ail the balubaale of the Baganda—had had their day. 
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UGANDA REVOLUTION 

When the colonial era started, Buganda had already experienced a 
Christian revolution. The revolution was violent. Captain F.D. Lugard 
of the I.B.E.A. who had been called by Mwanga to protect Buganda 
from the Arabs of the North and South, was astounded to find 
Christians heavily armed and carrying guns to church. This Chris tian 
revolution was unique in East Africa. It was the only example of 
a widespread turning to Christianity before the coming of colonialism. 
The Buganda revolution was not only an inspiration and example to 
Christians all over East Africa, but a decisive event in Uganda itself. 


The road to power 

The road to power began with the persecution. This was severe enough 
to scatter Christians, but not severe enough to finish them. So 
Christianity spread much more widely. Even at the centre, many 
Christians were called into new positions of power around the Kabaka. 
Matthew Kisule, the Roman Catholic leader, had been spared because 
he was the only skilled blacksmith, and gun repairer. Apolo Kagwa 
who was destined to be the first Christian Katikkiro, was among those 
saved from death by the pleading of Kolugi. After the purge, Kagwa 
was appointed commander of a regiment, along with Honorat 
Nyonyintono, a Catholic leader. They were given arms, and the right 
to plunder. Mwanga tried to balance the different forces around him. 
In 1888, the balance completely broke down. Mwanga tried to get rid 
of all religious groups, but was driven out by a coalition of Christians 
and Muslims. Soon afterwards, another coup took place. Kalema 
became Kabaka, supported by the Muslims. Christians were driven 
into Ankole. There, they collected arms and an army, and in 1890 
Apolo Kagwa and Honorat Nyonyintono led the victorious Christian 
armies into Mengo, with Mwanga as the official Kabaka. 
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The coming of Lugard was timely for the Christian cause. It made 
the 1890 victory permanent. Lugard with the Christian forces put 
an end to the Muslim threat in 1891. This helped set the direction of 
Uganda as a ‘Christian nation’ for the next eighty years. 

Another change occurred which was crucial in the story of Uganda, 
politically and religiously. Between 1888 and 1892, the Christians 
turned into two warring parties. The doctrinal divisions between 
Catholic and Protestant did not trouble the first African Christians 
greatly. The C.M.S. converts were well taught about the Reformation, 
and ‘what was wrong with the Catholic Church’. Converts of the 
White Fathers knew why they belonged to ‘the only true Church of 
Christ’. Doctrines alone cannot mould people’s lives: they are academic 
unless they correspond to the real experience of people. Thus the 
Baganda converts did not see such a great difference between Catholic 
and Protestant, but they did see a vast difference between the Christian 
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faith and their traditional one. The Christian faith offered no specific 
answers to the problems which preoccupied the Bagandans. It offered 
no means of making barren women fertile, and no protection against 
witchcraft. It could not stop the raids of the Bunyoro, or prevent 
smallpox. Early Baganda Christians could not easily understand Jesus 
as the Saviour from a guilty conscience and bad habits, nevertheless 
they understood that Jesus controlled life and death. They came to 
see in a new way that God was King, even above the Kabaka. His 
written words were the best wisdom for men’s lives and for abolishing 
the pestilences in society. So Christians lived together, witnessed 
together, died together. 

In 1888, in Ankole, all that changed. Political power was close at 
hand. This brought the first rivalry for position, which was increased 
greatly by victory in 1890 and 1891. For the first time in East Africa, 
the Reformation became a real issue. Two clear parties formed, each 
party using the doctrines of the missionary to attack the other. A 
religious sectarianism was born out of a naked struggle for political 
power. The whole affair distorts completely the real purpose of Chris¬ 
tianity which is to preach love and reconciliation. The particular 
problem for the Bagandans was that they could not conceive of a king¬ 
dom with more than one central religious belief. 

In 1892 the two hostile groups carried their guns to church. Fin ding 
the Catholics much better armed, Lugard armed the Protestants. 
When the Catholics swarmed up Namirembe Hill, attacking the 
Protestants or Baingereza (English party), Lugard turned his machine- 
guns on the attackers, and they fled. This intervention kept the Protest¬ 
ants dominant in Uganda until recent times. Mwanga changed from 
being a Catholic to being a Protestant sympathizer. In 1893 and in 1900 
a political division was made between Catholics, Protestants and 
Muslims. CatJiolic chiefs were concentrated in western Buganda, 
Protestant chiefs in eastern Buganda, and the Muslims placed in 

between. For a long time, chiefs led in the Christianization of their 
areas. 

So in a relatively short time, from 1888 to 1893, four distinctive 
factors emerged, which greatly influenced later events in Uganda. 
The first factor was the organized Christian revolution of society. 
This first occurred in Buganda, but the Baganda promoted it in other 
corners of Uganda. The second factor was the dominance of the 
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Protestants in politics. The third factor was the importance of chiefs 
and leaders of society as Christianizers—a pattern unique to Uganda. 
The fourth factor was the strong sectarian spirit between Catholics 
and Protestants. 


The significance of literacy 

The Christian revolution began among the vigalagala. After the 1890 
revolution, it began to spread very widely among the ordinary Baganda, 
and even far beyond Buganda. The most characteristic element in the 
revolution was kusoma (reading). It was literacy. It was education. 
It was teaming the ways of Europe. It was reading God’s Word. 
Early in 1891, crowds of as many as 3,000 gathered at Rubaga Hill, 
the White Fathers’ centre, for catechism instruction. In February 1891 
the Mengo Church Council of the Protestants sent out teachers to 
areas of Buganda which had requested them. By mid-1891, thirty-six 
chiefs were demanding European missionaries to live among them. 
Protestant missionaries, like George Pilkington, were wondering 
however, if the Baganda readers were truly converted. 

This was a peculiarly Protestant way of thinking at that time. The 
Roman Catholics wanted good results. The White Fathers were ordered 
to give their converts very thorough teaching for at least two years. 
But the Catholic church believed two conversions were possible: 
first a conversion to the faith, a mental conversion, followed by a moral 
conversion, a conversion of the life. Protestants expected both these 
conversions to take place at once. They had been influenced by the 
revivalism which swept Britain in 1875 under Moody and Sankey. 
Moody stressed that a man may be converted immediately, in¬ 
stantaneously. A man needs only to believe in Christ; when he believes 
in Christ, he can see in the Bible the promise, ‘whoever calls upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved’. So, he is sure he is saved. And 
automatically, there is a revolution in his life. The old habits die away. 
Pilkington was converted about 1886 while a student at Cambridge. 
Although a very scholarly young man, he became a flaming evangelist. 
When he came to Uganda, he expected pagans converted to Christ 
would automatically abandon drunkenness, immorality and wife- 
beating. But these things were continually present among the Christians. 
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The Baganda believed that baptism was like a cut in the head, 
where medicine is rubbed in, and the old heart dies. In other words, 
the readers believed holiness should come automatically, but that was 
not happening. One of the basic teachings of Moody was that a man 
who does not know when he was saved has not been saved. Hardly 
any reader could tell when he was saved. 

George Pilkington was one of the most sensitive missionaries. He 
learned Luganda very well. He was close to Africans and understood 
them far better than most missionaries of his time. In 1893, he was 
contemplating resignation. Part of the problem was that the other 
missionaries were hard to live with. He was also puzzled by the ‘half- 
Christianity’ of the readers. A man called Musa Gyabuganda stood 
up in church to say that Christianity had made him no better than 
he had been before, and that he was returning to the faith of his fathers. 
The missionary colony was thrown into deep gloom. Pilkington re¬ 
treated to Kome Island in Lake Victoria, and there he read a tract 
by David, a Tamil evangelist from Ceylon. This evangelist spoke of the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit he received through the Salvation Army. 
Pilkington went back to the missionary community, and he and the 
other missionaries began putting relationships right. Following this, 
the missionaries organized a ten-day mission, urging the Baganda to 
‘choose life’. Musa Gyabuganda was among the first converts. 

This revival had a powerful effect. People dug deep into their Bibles, 
and tested the missionaries with difficult questions—‘What was a 
winepress? or ‘How far is Jericho from Jerusalem?’ Deeper changes 
came, the foremost being a great zeal to spread the word of life to 
people outside. The missionaries had to discover a way to do it effe¬ 
ctively. The Rev. A.B. Fisher, a C.M.S. missionary, erected little 
reading houses dotted about the countryside. He put less-experienced 
workers at the new reading houses, but put them under experienced 
workers who were responsible for an area. The whole area and its 
workers were supervised by a missionary. Early in 1894 Pilkington 
channelled the revival into evangelism by these reading houses. He 
called for evangelists, and immediately eighty volunteered. The result 
was like magic. In January 1894, there were 20 country churches 
outside Mengo centre. In December, there were at least 200 churches. 

In one other way, George Pilkington made an enormous contribution 
to Uganda Christianity. He learned Luganda walking in from the 
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coast, and immediately started translating the Scriptures. He was 
not alone. Henry Wright Duta had been educated at Zanzibar, and 
knew Swahili well. He had been constantly translating the Swahili 
Bible into Luganda for preaching and teaching. Pilkington found 
that the religious terms and phrases had already been worked out 
by Duta. In 1896, Pilkington gave the Baganda their first complete 
Bible, in a translation which has been revised very little through the 
years. 

When the mutiny of Nubian soldiers broke out in 1897, Pilkington 
was disturbed by the fact that Baganda had to be employed to fight 
what was a ‘British war’. He volunteered to join the Baganda forces, 
to ensure that no lives were lost through carelessness or the mis¬ 
understanding of orders given by British officers. Pilkington’s unit 
was surprised by some Nubians, and he was shot through the leg and 
bled to death. 

The work went on and spread, both Catholic and Protestant. The 
Baganda were evangelizing others as well: as early as 1892, three 
evangelists went to Kiziba in north-west Tanganyika, and in 1894, 
the C.M.S. had at least twenty stations out of Buganda. 

Toro—the second Christian kingdom 

Kasagama, the baby son of Nyaika, king of Toro, escaped into Ankole, 
carried by his mother Kahinju. She was fleeing from the wrath of 
Kabalega, ruler of Bunyoro, who was trying to wipe out Nyaika’s 
family. While in Ankole, the queen mother Kibooga invited all of 
Nyaika’s sons to a special feast in their honour. When the young 
boys arrived, they were all shut in a house and burned to death, to 
please Kabalega. Kahinju had feared the invitation, and did not 
allow young Kasagama to attend the feast. She then retreated into 
Buganda for eighteen years. 

In 1891, a Protestant chief from Buganda introduced Kasagama, 
now a young man, to Lugard. The prince made a tremendous impression 
on Lugard: he was tall, good-looking and dignified. Lugard took him 
to Toro. Toro had fallen under the rule of Bunyoro, the great enemies 
of Buganda; so to restore an independent Toro kingdom could be 
a great blow to Kabalega. Kasagama quickly routed the forces under 
Rukara, the deputy of Kabalega, and restored Toro’s independence. 
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but not for long. In 1893, Kabalega invaded, driving Kasagama and his 
defeated army into the cold Ruwenzori forests. In 1894, the British 
came to his rescue, and restored him to his throne at Kabarole. 

Kasagama had been under Christian instruction before Lugard 
found him. When he returned to Kabarole in 1894, he asked Apolo 
Kagwa for Christian teachers from Buganda. Four Baganda, one of 
them Apolo Kivebulaya, responded, and were the pioneer missionaries 
in Toro. Later two C.M.S. missionaries also came. A year later, Father 
Achte of the White Fathers arrived. The religious settlement of 1893 
gave the Catholics western Uganda. Kasagama wanted none of the 
religious rivalries of Buganda, so Father Achte could find no sympathe¬ 
tic chief in the kingdom to give him a mission. 

In Toro, Christianity began with the King. Kasagama put himself 
enthusiastically under Christian instruction. In 1896, he and his queen. 
Tibaitwa, were baptized. He took the name Daudi. He sent away his 
other eleven wives, giving them the right to marry other men, which 
eventually they all did. 

Kasagama carried on a thorough reform of Toro traditions, up¬ 
rooting them and replacing them with Christianity. He ordered spirit 
huts to be burned, and people propitiating the spirits to be punished. 
The order was not effective in pagan chiefdoms. However, he started 
appointing Christian chiefs, and his reforms reached the countryside. 
He practised his faith with zeal at home. A chapel was erected in the 
palace, with prayer three times a day. It began in the early morning 
at 5.00 a.m., when the King prayed with the palace guards. At 8.00 a.m. 
there were Bible classes and at 5.00 p.m. all the people of the palace 
gathered for palace worship. Kasagama supervised the work of building 
a new church at Kabarole, and even helped personally in mudding 
the walls. This was a tremendous revolution. Kasagama urged many 
of his household not only to be Christians but also to enter the work 
of preaching tire Gospel as evangelists. He banished beer from the 
royal court. 

Besides leading a spiritual revolution, Kasagama helped modernize 
his kingdom. In 1903, medical work started with a C.M.S. doctor. 
Kasagama went to the hospital, and underwent an operation; He was 
also the first to receive a smallpox vaccination, leading his nation 
in that health measure. Kasagama pushed ahead with economic 
development in the beautiful Toro highlands. He launched a plan in 
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1915 for compulsory universal education, but was not completely 
successful in accomplishing it. In many other ways, he made his 
Christian presence felt. Leading a raid into Bunyoro, he allowed his 
army to take animals, but no slaves. His followers were disgusted, 
but mixed with their disgust was respect for this new evaluation of 
human beings. 

The Catholics managed to spread their missions in Toro, even 
though they did not enjoy the favour of chiefs or king. Although 
Kasagama had overthrown many traditions, he was in one sense a very 
traditional African. He did not favour two religions in the realm. The 
British wanted some Roman Catholics appointed chiefs. Finally 
Kasagama appointed one—Louis Tibagwa—a chief, and then a judge. 
Louis Tibagwa misinterpreted this as making him the Roman Catholic 
king, causing a storm in the kingdom. Later, Tibagwa was put down. 
But the Catholics kept pressing for some of the seats of power, and 
their claims could not be ignored forever. Although the Catholics 
had begun work later in the country, and had not the advantage of 
royal favour, or the favour of the chiefs, their evangelism was more 
successful. This was due to the social structure of Toro and of the 
kingdoms of western Uganda. The tall Bahima were the ruling race, 
the aristocracy, a cattle-herding people. Under them were the vast 
majority of the people, the farming Bairu. The Bahima became Pro¬ 
testant, and many Bairu did as well. However, the majority of the Bairu 
were drawn to the Catholics. This was a way of co-operating with 
Kasagama’s reforms to modernize the country—without joining Kasa¬ 
gama and the lordly Bahima. There was in this a strong element of 
natural social protest. Indeed the Catholic Church has become the 
symbol of this in Uganda. 

There were other problems which emerged with the conversion of a 
kingdom in this way. Kasagama did not like a Christianity which 
limited his powers—he was a despotic king in a way. Later in life his 
Christian devotion dimmed. None of this should detract from the fact 
that he was one of the most extraordinary, forward-looking men of his 
time—and his enlightenment came through his grasp of the Gospel 
of Christ. 
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The Christian kingdoms of Bunyoro and Ankole 


The other great kingdoms had experiences similar to Toro. In Bunyoro, 
the British and Baganda warriors defeated Kabalega in 1894, driving 
him across the Nile. Two great chiefs, Rwabudongo and Byabacwezi, 
remained in charge and were loyal to Kabalega. Kabalega had built 
up an army of adventurers called the barusura who were powerful and 
greatly feared. One of the barusura named Fataki, went to Toro in 
1895 to search for guns and ammunition, and there was attracted by 
Christian teaching. He went back to Bunyoro, where the two great 
chiefs had just been defeated by the British. As a gesture of change, 
they asked for teachers. But Baganda were not yet ready to go to 
Bunyoro while it was still so disturbed, and the Banyoro did not really 
want them. Finally in 1899, Fataki persuaded Byabacwezi to swing 
round, and call in Christian teachers, and set himself on the road to 
baptism. Many Banyoro were still reluctant, feeling a loyalty to 
Kabalega, who had been captured and exiled by the British. When 
news came in 1907 that the old warrior had received baptism, elders 
crowded into the churches to learn the new religion. Bunyoro also 
provided many missionaries to the Acholi in the north. 

Ankole experienced the most dramatic royal conversion. For a long 
time, Apolo Kagwa, now the Katikkiro of Buganda, tried to persuade 
the king, Kahaya, to sponsor Christian teachers in his land. Mbaguta, 
an influential elder, had been drawn to Christianity by the Baganda 
Christian exiles, who stayed in Ankole from 1888 to 1890. In 1900, 
Mbaguta was influential enough to secure Baganda evangelists, and 
he soon responded to the Gospel by burning his charms. In 1902, 
Kahaya electrified the missionaries by proclaiming himself a Christian, 
giving up his extra wives and the drinking of alcohol. His baptism on 
10 December 1902, was full of surprises. The aristocratic Bahima ladies 
appeared unveiled for the first time in living memory. Hana Kageye, 
a widow from the royal house of Toro, had come as evangelist to the 
Bahima women. Only such a high-ranking lady like her could have 
reached them. The gathering, after recovering from the shock of 
seeing the unveiled Bahima women, received a further shock from 
Kahaya himself. He went out and beat the royal drums—drums which 
were to be beaten by a king only once, when he become king. The 
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witnesses were horrified, certain that this breaking of custom would 
soon bring disaster on the country. 

Christianity spread widely in Ankole. The Bahima-Bairu split 
proved an advantage to the Catholics again. Protestants concentrated 
too much on the pastoral Bahima, who did not respond very much. 
Catholics again missing the rulers, concentrated on the farmers, and 
soon had many converts. Most of the Christians, Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants, came from the Bairn. 

The four great kingdoms of Uganda turned Christian at an early 
date. All of them became Protestant at the top. In spite of that, in 
every kingdom the Catholics gained a wide following. For the story 
of the evangelization of the kingdoms depended on much more than 
kings, chiefs and aristocrats. It was a story of faithful teachers and 
catechists, from Buganda and other kingdoms, teaching and preaching 
to spread the Good News. 

The drum for divorcing wives 

Christian missionaries found effective ways of approaching the kingly 
societies of Uganda, both through the rulers and through a more 
popular approach to the people. In the non-kingly societies, Christianity 
was often much less successful. 

Teso was conquered by Semei Kakunguru, a Muganda Protestant 
general, and soon Baganda settlers poured in. Evangelists came as 
well, but most of their work was among the Baganda settlers. C.M.S. 
missionaries looked over the country, and were shocked to find the 
people walking about naked, with a lot of patterns cut in their skins. 
The first deliberately civilizing mission was opened in Uganda, with 
■the Bible and the plough’ the main approach. A missionary named 
Syson opened an agricultural and technical school, introducing cotton 
and the plough; cotton became a great success. He also hoped to train 
‘future chiefs’, expecting a miracle, as had occurred in the kingdoms. 
The trouble was that Teso society was not aristocratic or kingly. 
Chiefs were influential by force of their personality, not by force of 
position. The take-over of power by Christian people did not by 
itself persuade people to become Christian. The older generation was 
not converted. So, in a sense, the conversion of Teso was the conversion 
of school children. 
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The Acholi presented some of the same problems of the non-kingly 
society. It all started when Awic, an Acholi chief, was imprisoned 
by the British in 1901. This gave him a chance to see some of the 
changes in Buganda, and he invited C.M.S. into the country. Probably 
he had little interest in religious teaching, but wanted civilization. 
Lloyd, a C.M.S. clergyman, went to look over the country with Sira 
Dongo, a convert to Christianity who spoke Alur, a language practically 
the same as Acholi. In 1903, three Banyoro teachers were sent to Acholi. 
The next year, Lloyd and Sira Dongo followed them in. The Banyoro 
evangelists had difficulties in that country. The Acholi called them 
•banana Europeans’ since they ate matoke (cooked bananas). A little 
progress was made in starting a school for chiefs’ sons, although few 
chiefs risked more than one son. 

A series of difficulties and disasters hit the first mission, causing 
it to fail. A missionary, Pleydall, accidentally shot and killed a person, 
thinking he was shooting a lion. Lightning struck a mission house, 
a sign to the Acholi of God’s wrath. Another missionary took pictures 
of people dancing, and even recorded their songs on a gramophone 
record. He demonstrated these to the Acholi, who watched the pictures 
in deathly silence. The Acholi believed the missionaries had "captured 
their shadows’, and could now work dreadful sorcery on them. The 
Gospel was getting through to some people, nevertheless. Muca Ali 
became a Christian, divorcing his second wife who had borne a child, 
leaving him with a barren wife. The horrified Acholi sang, ‘The Church 
drum has gone for divorcing wives. I will die for the women of Ajulu.’ 
The people moved one by one from the mission. In January 1908, 
the C.M.S. mission left Acholi country. 

By 1912, the Verona Fathers reached Acholi, coming up the Nile 
from the Sudan. Because of the direction from which they came, the 
Acholi named them ‘Khartoum’, a name associated with the earlier 
Egyptian occupation of northern Uganda. In contrast with the C.M.S., 
their mission flourished. The few Christians left behind by the C.M.S. 
met great difficulties. One man shot his own son, Okello, in Sira 
Dongo’s home, angry that his son still wanted to read. Muca Ali 
kept the few Christians together, although he was under pressure. 
C.M.S. returned before World War I, resuming the work they had given 
up. 
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This early period in Uganda saw astounding successes in the king¬ 
doms to the south and west. A vital church was spreading out on 
every side. Missions had more work than they could manage. Yet they 
could not move fast enough. In 1913 and 1914, a new sect broke out, 
the Bamalaki, the followers of Malaki Musajyakawa. Known as the 
dini ya rahisi (the easy religion) it baptized people by the thousands. 
But the growth was uneven. Thousands were baptized in the main 
kingdoms—by Catholics, Protestants and Bamalaki. In the other 
regions Christianity had not yet caught on by the time of World War I. 
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5 


HOLY PIONEERS 

The German occupation of Tanganyika began in 1885. This vast 
territory contained no ‘Buganda’, no Christianized state or people. 
In the twenty-five years of German rule, the missions struggled to 
convert the people without the benefit of such a Christian revolution. 


The missions 

The German conquerors found some missions already established in 
their territory. The two largest Protestant societies were both Engli sh 
The U.M.C.A. had been well-established in Bondei country, west of 
Tanga, and had planted a colony far to the south at Masasi. The 
U.M.C.A. continued to expand in both areas, not greatly disturbed 
by the German invasion. The C.M.S. were much more troubled by 
the German takeover. One of C.M.S.’s promising fields among the 
Chagga tribe at Kilimanjaro was given up in 1892. The Wachagga had 
been rebellious, and Chagga chiefs had left the missionaries undisturbed 
while fighting the Germans. This embarrassed the German authorities, 
so C.M.S. handed the area over to a German Lutheran society, the 
Leipzig Mission. C.M.S.’s work further west, in Sukuma country, was 
turned over to the Africa Inland Mission. For a time, C.M.S. considered 
leaving Tanganyika altogether, but stayed on in Ugogo after all. 

The Germans found the White Fathers very insecure in the west. 
The troubled times had forced the White Fathers to gather freed-slave 
colonies, and fight; but with the Arabs defeated, the mission spread 
all over western Tanganyika. The Holy Ghost Fathers were not happy 
to see the Germans. They were Alsatians, from a province between 
Germany and France which Germany had conquered in 1870-1. As 
Catholics, they had refused German citizenship, remaining French. 
Some insisted on flying French flags over their missions, and their 
armed Christian communities were a rival to the new German adminis- 
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tration. They expanded into the Kilimanjaro area, using bush-schools 
rather than Christian colonies to spread the Faith. 

There were rumblings in Germany, threatening to get rid of all 
Roman Catholic missionaries in the country. For a while, the Holy 
Ghost Fathers feared they would be expelled from Tanganyika. One 
director of the Society for German Colonization, a strong Catholic, 
approached both the Pope and the Benedictines of St. Ottilien in 
Germany. These Benedictines were a missionary order newly founded 
to evangelize through the establishment of monasteries. They agreed 
to go to East Africa and the southern half of Tanganyika was cut off 
from the Holy Ghost Fathers’ area and given to them. Another part 
of Tanganyika, Usambara, was taken from the Holy Ghost Fathers 
and given to the Trappists. 

German Protestant missions also rushed into East Africa. The first 
mission was a hastily-organized one, a Lutheran society known by 
the initials E.M.S. or ‘Berlin IIP. It opened work at Dar es Salaam 
in 1887, and extended into Uzaramo. This same society founded a 
hospital on Zanzibar for Germans. The society drew hostile criticism. 
Mission scholars pointed out that many of the organizers of the society 
were leading imperialists, and they criticized the use of missionary 
money to build a hospital for Germans. Berlin III was reorganized, 
became the Bethel Society, and pioneered in Digo, Usambara and in 
Bukoba. 

In 1891 a Lutheran mission called the Berlin Society or Berlin I, 
and the Moravians came to the Southern Highlands. The Moravians 
spread from Nyakyusa north-west. The Berlin Society began in Nya- 
kyusa and spread north-east. In 1893, the Leipzig Mission came to the 
Kilimanjaro area, spreading later to Upare. Also German Seventh 
Day Adventists started work in the Mwanza area, later moving into 
Kenya. 

Missionaries came with varying emphases—emphases which pro¬ 
duce real variations in East Africa. The three most important are 
described below. The first is the catholic emphasis . This is the emphasis 
that the Church is universal, not national. The catholic emphasis was 
most characteristic of the Roman Catholic missions. They brought 
a Latin worship, used universally, and they wanted to establish in 
Africa the universal and historic form of the Catholic tradition. The 
other mission having a similar emphasis was the U.M.C.A., which 
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was Anglo-Catholic. The catholic emphasis was not limited to these 
Roman Catholic and Anglo-Catholic missions—it was a tendency in 
all missions. They translated hymns and the Creed. They usually 
copied the worship they knew at home. Polygamy was universally 
condemned, not because it was so clearly condemned in the Bible, 
but because this was a universal Christian attitude. In one sense, how¬ 
ever, none of the missions was catholic. None brought the full universal 
Church to Africa. Missionaries brought their own Christianity —what 
they had experienced and found useful, and what they thought was 
relevant to Africa. Protestant missionaries were almost all evangelicals, 
coming from revivals and pietist movements. ‘Modernism’ and the 
‘social gospel’ which had a great impact on Western Christianity in 
the 1920s and 1930s was practically unrepresented in East Africa. 
Bishop Gallus Steiger of the Benedictines did not like any other 
Catholic society working in his diocese of Peramiho. Yet the catholic 
emphasis was real, and is the major reason why the Roman Catholics 
have never modified their high standards of training for the priesthood. 

A second emphasis is the national emphasis —an emphasis that the 
Church should be localized. We see this most clearly in the C.M.S. 
policy under Henry Venn, its famous secretary. Venn stressed that the 
national church, with its national peculiarities, must be built on 
‘three seifs’: it must be self-governing, self-supporting and self- 
propagating. These became widely-accepted standards in Protestant 
evangelical missions, particularly in the C.M.S. and in other English- 
speaking missions. This is the reason why Protestant Churches are on 
the whole more self-supporting than the Catholic. Kenyan and Ugandan 
Protestants are more self-reliant than those in Tanzania because of the 
strong C.M.S. influence in those countries. 

A third emphasis is the vernacular emphasis. This was the emphasis 
of German Protestant missions in particular. This partly came from the 
German religious experience. In the Reformation, the Germans had 
abandoned Latin in favour of their own language for worship. This 
increased their understanding of their faith, and stirred their emotions. 
The Bible had been translated into German by Martin Luther, and 
had an enormous effect on the German people. Early German mis¬ 
sionary work had discovered and stressed the value of the vernacular. 
The vernacular emphasis came to be widely accepted in Protestant 
missionary work, so that reduction of the language to writing, Bible 
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translation and worship were considered fundamental missionary tasks. 
In Tanganyika the vernacular emphasis led to conflict with Swahili as 
an educational language. The Berlin Society came to the Southern 
Highlands with a trained linguist. From an early period in Ubena, 
the converts of the Berlin Society used Ubena tunes in their hymns. 
This was part of the vernacular principle. The White Fathers were 
also great linguists and stressed the vernacular. 

Besides the general emphases above, there were the particular 
approaches of the various missions. The first type of approach was 
the civilizing approach. Most missions believed that they not only 
carried the message of salvation through Christ, but had a duty also 
to uplift the African people in some way. Most missions were at 
least mildly civilizing in their approach. The Holy Ghost Fathers 
changed from making Christian colonies to using bush-schools when the 
Germans arrived. This became the most common ‘civilizing’ agency. 
The Berlin Society also promoted bush-schools, and so did the 
U.M.C.A., the C.M.S. and the Leipzig society. Other societies chose 
a different element of civilization. The Trappists saw that Usambara 
people were agriculturalists, so attempted to approach them through 
making model farms. The Bethel Mission started a Trade Mission in 
Bukoba feeling that this would be a service to the people, and would 
keep out Asian and Arab merchants. Some missions were full-civilizers 
—they attempted to produce a complete Christian community. This 
was usually done by creating separate Christian villages. The Seventh 
Day Adventists made this their policy for many years. The Moravians 
had a tradition of being ‘missionary settlers’. In the Southern High¬ 
lands they taught school, agriculture, the crafts and even started 
a trading company. The Benedictines were the most characteristic 
full-civilizers. Their monasteries had played a major part in the con¬ 
version and civilization of Europe. Their missions in southern Tanga¬ 
nyika were monastic establishments in which a total life and ministry 
was created 

Besides the civilizing approach, there was the evangelistic approach, 
an approach which! stressed evangelism and distrusted too much 
emphasis on education and civilization. The A.I.M. was the most 
notable in this approach, but there were missionaries in other missions 
who fully agreed. Along side all these approaches, almost all the 
missions put a strong emphasis on medical work. The first two converts 
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of the Bethel Mission in Usambara were lepers. In Zanzibar under 
the U.M.C.A. a hospital was established in the earliest days with 
three missionary nurses. By 1885, the C.M.S. were fully convinced 
of the value of medical work as a means of evangelism and sent out 
medical workers to all stations. Similarly Roman Catholic missions 
had long seen the value of medical workers in evangelism. Dr. Adrian 
Attiman, the great doctor-catechist, was a notable example. 

Dividing the land 

Roman Catholics and Protestants had had a bitter history in Europe 
since the Reformation. Missionaries who came to East Africa were 
devoted people, men and women of great zeal. This is why they often 
showed an intolerant sectarian attitude to African religion and Islam, 
as well as towards one another. In spite of this, most Protestants were 
willing to practise comity with any Christian sect, including Roman 
Catholics. They were willing to divide the areas in which each mission 
would work. The German colonizers of East Africa favoured comity 
everywhere, as they did not wish to see Christian sectarianism intro¬ 
duced, as it had been in Buganda. Besides, comity seemed to be the 
fairest arrangement. The Roman Catholic Church could not agree 
—it claimed everybody for the One Church. Catholic societies entered 
into comity arrangements only when under pressure to do so. They 
refused however to put them in writing, as they did not want to feel 
bound to these agreements in the future. The result was that Tanganyika 
became the scene of fierce competition in some areas. 

In the scramble to claim the land, missions spread their influence 
through bush-schools, a strategy which the Holy Ghost Fathers had 
pioneered. The C.M.S., for instance, had been making slow progress 
in Ugogo. In 1910 the Benedictines moved into Ugogo from the south, 
and a couple of years later the Holy Ghost Fathers moved in from the 
east. C.M.S. asked for a division of the land, and reserved certain 
areas for itself. The Catholic missions insisted on waiting for their 
Bishop’s visit, and swiftly pushed bush-schools into areas the C.M.S. 
claimed. C.M.S., deeply stung, complained to the German authorities, 
and appealed to their own home supporters to help them expand. 
‘We cry aloud for help,’ wrote C.M.S. missionary, Canon T.B. West- 
gate, appealing for £800, ‘that will enable us— 
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To multiply our evangelizing agencies, 

To line the banks of the rivers with preachers of righteousness, 

To penetrate the jungles with holy pioneers, 

To crown the mountain tops with churches, and 
To fill the plains and villages with schools.’ 

In 1914, the C.M.S. built Huron College at Kongwa to train teacher- 
evangelists. Religious competition did some harm but it also helped 
to stimulate missions into greater activity, as in the case of the C.M.S. 
in Ugogo. 


Bridges 

Africans were not sitting empty-headed in villages, waiting for Germans 
to conquer them, and missionaries to instruct them. Nor were they 
simply following the traditions of their ancestors. Generally, Tanga¬ 
nyika had been a troubled part of Africa since 1860. Guns had been 
brought in and slavery-inspired wars had raged in many parts. The 
Wapare, for instance, built great underground shelters into which 
they and their cattle disappeared in times of invasion. Fear of war 
and slave-raiding had heightened the isolation of groups. Most African 
peoples of Tanganyika were ‘segmented societies’, not united kingships 
as in western Uganda. Suspicion grew up in clans in struggles for 
power and influence. These showed themselves in accusations of 
witchcraft, and sometimes great trials by poison. Feudal societies like 
Ufipa and Buhaya were controlled by aristocratic groups. The African 
societies of Tanganyika wished for something better—peace, unity 
and justice. 

Kighobo, a prophet of Usambara, had spoken of a time when a 
woman could walk safely to Tanga holding a stick in her hand. Very 
soon white people, he had prophesied, would come to teach them 
about God. Kighobo had asked the people to come with him to the 
river and receive there new names, but the people had refused. When 
many of these extraordinary prophecies were fulfilled, a number of 
people welcomed the message brought them by Bethel missionaries. 

Kaswa, sometime in the mid-1800s, had visited the Wafipa in 
south-west Tanganyika. He had prophesied not only the European 
invasion, but social decay and rebellion of the younger generation 
as well. Kaswa had appeared once with two closed fists before the 
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Wafipa rulers. He had opened one hand and in it were maggots. 
This, he had said, was a sign of the rotting and clearing away of the 
ruling class in Ufipa. He had opened another fist, and out flew a locust. 
Kaswa explained that the locust had flown away: later it would return 
with many to sweep clean the land. The locust stood for the common 
man, who then was in bondage, but in the end would come into control. 
Kaswa’s prophecies were remembered, and they helped the people to 
accept the new message when it came. Prophecies like these, which 
were widespread in the unsettled conditions of the nineteenth century, 
were a definite factor in bridging the gap between the old African 
traditions and the Christianity brought by European missionaries. 

Usually the building of a bridge was a much more painful process. 
The style of the missionary was often decisive. Auguste Commenginger 
was the first Holy Ghost Father to enter the Chagga area. He pioneered 
at Kilema. His Chagga nickname was ‘Kindness’. At about the same 
time, Rohmer started the Holy Ghost mission at Kibosho. Rohmer 
was a much tougher man. He loaded his shotgun with salt, and shot it 
at people who came to the mission to steal oranges, and sometimes 
used the kiboko (rhino-hide whip) on his workers. Kilema flourished 
more than Kibosho. 

Gutmann of the Leipzig Mission opened new work among the 
Chagga people at Old Moshi in 1906 and this work flourished also 
because he visited people, and people responded well. In 1908, he went 
on leave, and Pastor Augustinh came. He visited less and the Christian 
community declined. 

Success did not always follow the most Christ-like people; and 
loving people often failed to spread the Gospel. But style cannot be 
discounted. It was often better than all ‘methods’, and bridged chasms 
between people which were otherwise unbridgeable. 

Infanticide 

When the Holy Ghost Fathers started Mandera mission, the Fathers 
spent most of their time with the freed-slave settlers. In 1882, in a 
dramatic way, they discovered that the Wazigua practised infanticide. 
A comet passed over, and the people started a wholesale killing of their 
children to avoid greater disaster. Picarda, the superior of Mandera 
mission, was appalled. He summoned a meeting at the mission with 
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thirty Zigua elders. Picarda tried every form of persuasion. The mission 
had come, he said, purely to help the Wazigua. Indeed, he declared, the 
Wazigua had many good customs. But killing of children was bad, 
‘invented by the devil, the great enemy of the human race’, and therefore 
a sin against God. Furthermore, he added, it was a barbarous, un¬ 
civilized custom. Picarda then turned to the fears of the Wazigua that 
disaster was at hand. To abandon infanticide would cause no disaster, 
he insisted. All humanity was one: Europeans, Asians and Arabs 
refused infanticide, and even the Wazaramo. At this point he was 
optimistic about the Wazaramo. Pie then offered to keep children at 
the mission. When all this massive argument proved somewhat un¬ 
convincing, Picarda reached back for a final apostolic sign. ‘If you 
persist in this evil of infanticide, an even greater evil will come upon 
you—like smallpox,’ he insisted. 

The Wazigua also feared to keep alive children whose teeth grew 
in an irregular order. They grudgingly promised to bring sucli children 
to the mission but failed to keep the promise. Three years later, when 
German occupation began, Picarda hoped that this might help over¬ 
throw infanticide. It did. 

Infanticide was common in Tanganyika. The Wapare had at least 
thirty taboos concerning children which could result in their being 
put to death. In Bondei, where the U.M.C.A. worked, twins and breech 
babies were called vigego , babies born with bad omens. Providing 
a hospital was not enough; the Wabondei were afraid to leave vigego 
alive. In 1897 a Christian couple had twins. Fearing to kill them because 
of their Christian teaching, the mother refused to feed them and they 
died. The missionary asked men to stay behind after church, and sent 
them to investigate the case. They reported that the parents had 
deliberately allowed their twins to die, so the missionary reported it 
to the German authorities in Tanga. The Government took up the 
case, charging the parents with murder, but finally discharged them with 
a strong warning. This made a deep impression on the people. Infant- 
cide gradually died out under the combined pressure of government 
and missions—as well as the growing conscience of African Christians. 

BUHAYA—SPILL-OVER FROM BUGANDA 
Buhaya had a social structure like that of western Uganda, Rwanda 
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and Burundi. There were the ordinary people, and the Bakama aristo¬ 
crats. The contacts of Buhaya were with Buganda—a fact which both 
helped and hindered Christianity’s growth in the country. Kahigi, 
a great mukama (chief), made peace with the Germans, and learned 
their military techniques. He knew enough from Buganda to know that 
he should learn how to read as well. However, he did not want the 
revolution or the religious strife which reading had apparently brought 
to Buganda. 

In 1892, the religious war in Buganda drove out the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. Bishop Hirth, the leader of the White Fathers, fled to 
Buhaya, and tried to start a mission there. Another group of White 
Fathers moved to Kiziba after the mukama at Kashozi made them 
unwelcome. Kiziba had the strongest links with Buganda. Although 
some people of Kiziba received the missionaries gladly, the mukama 
Mutatembwa was reluctant. Reading threatened to undermine the 
structure of their society in which younger age-groups respected the 
wisdom of their elders. One leading man took the initiative in burning 
the Kiziba mission, and later was appointed a chief. The Germans 
forced the guilty ones to rebuild the mission, making Kiziba chiefs cool 
their resistance. Kahigi, the most important mukama , reluctantly let 
in the mission at Kagondo Hill in 1904, but forbade all people to attend 
it. In 1908, peace was finally made with Kahigi, and people streamed 
into the Church. The White Fathers were extremely forward-looking. 
They taught the skill of building and brought in eucalyptus and rubber 
trees, as well as Arabica coffee. Coffee itself was indigenous to Buhaya, 
but had not been developed as a cash crop. By 1914, the Catholic 
community numbered 8,000 Christians. 

Although Germans were mostly Protestant, they wanted no Protest¬ 
ant mission in Buhaya. In Buganda, Protestants had been called 
Baingereza (the English) and Germany did not want Ingereza influence 
in Buhaya. Furthermore, they did not want the sectarian conflicts 
of Uganda. Evangelical influences came to Buhaya, however, in spite 
of the Germans. During the Pilkington revival of 1893 and 1894, the 
Bible and an enthusiasm for evangelism spread throughout Buganda 
and beyond. A number of Bahaya in Uganda became Protestant 
Christians, and went back to form little Christian groups. They stead¬ 
fastly refused to join the Catholics, but held their own services. The most 
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famous group Ied.by Joel Kibira, had a church in a cave at Kashenye, 
iat the Uganda border. 

The Bethel Mission was finally allowed to work in Bukoba in 1910. 
It opened a trade mission to sell cheap goods to the people, keeping 
out Muslim traders. In 1911 Pastor Doring came to the area and built 
a catechetical village for people to live in during instruction. So the 
Lutheran church there had its beginning. 

The Southern Highlands 

Political change, colonial conquest, attraction of wealth—all influ^n^ 
conversion to Christianity. These have not been the only influences. 
Christians meeting in a cave at Kashenye had little economic reason 
for . being Christians. Missionaries often interpreted their work as 
a battle between God and Satan, perhaps too simple an explanation. 
Yet a tremendously important part of the introduction of Christianity 
was the spiritual struggle. 

Two missions were prominent in the Southern Highlands. Both 
came in 1891—the Moravians and the Berlin Society. Among the 
Nyakusa people a struggle soon sprang up between the missionaries 
and the prominent Mbasi cult in which an oracular unseen voice 
spoke as the voice of the divinity. The devotees of the cult attempted 
friendship with the new missions as they arrived but the missionaries 
remained aloof, rejecting the unseen voice as a fake. A long struggle 
ensued. 

The first round started when Merensky, the head of the Berlin 
Society, prophesied an eclipse on 15 November 1891. The prophecy 
was fulfilled but this only proved to the Mbasi that the missionaries 
were dangerous. When the rains failed to come, the Mbasi priest 
blamed the Berlin Mission, ordering that the missionaries should be 
killed. The Wanyakyusa feared, to go that far, but they totally boy¬ 
cotted the mission until rain fell. 

With the first round a Mbasi victory, the cult tried for another 
victory. The Mbasi priest claimed a woman, Kinjorobo, to be his wife. 
Kinjorobo was actually the wife of Mwakutungile, the sponsor of the 
Berlin Mission. The Mbasi priest allied himself to Mwakutungile’s 
rival for the chieftainship. In April 1892 Merensky and the Berlin 
Mission defended Mwakutungile against the Mbasi priest’s Haim to 
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have Kinjorobo. The priest lost the case, and the decision was again 
confirmed before a higher chief. Doubts spread about the ‘unseen 
voice’ of the Mbasi cult. 

In the third round, the missionaries tried to follow up their victory 
by claiming that the cult was ‘lies’, and so all cattle paid to the Mbasi 
cult should be reclaimed by the original owners. The people agreed 
but only chief Mwakutungile had the nerve to claim his cattle. 

A fourth round in the battle broke soon afterwards in May and June 
1892. Rinderpest struck the herds of the Nyakyusa people. This 
irresistibly pulled chiefs to join the Mbasi rituals for protection. 
Blame was heaped on Mwakutungile for having the Mbasi wife. 
Rinderpest was followed by a locust invasion. A Berlin missionary 
tried to explain the blights scientifically, but convinced no Wanyakyusa. 
The missions again were a big question mark in the minds of the people. 

Christian opposition to Mbasi grew. After a careful study of the 
Nyakyusa language and customs, a missionary called Meyer discovered 
three names for Deity: Mbambe, Kyala and Mbasi. Since Mbasi was 
the chief of Spirits, and the source of cattle and human disease, he was 
identified with the devil. So by 1894, Mbasi took on a clear-cut 
Christian role as ‘the Enemy’. This confirmed the hostility of the two 
competitors, preparing for the final round. 

The final round came dramatically. Kinjorobo, the woman in 
dispute, declared that the Mbasi priest himself produced the hidden 
voice and it was a fraud. The two were tested by the mwafi poison trial. 
Both drank mwafi: Kinjorobo’s representative vomited the poison, 
the Mbasi priest retained it. This proved him a fraud and totally 
discredited the oracle. The country was declared ‘without spiritual 
protection’. 

This struggle which had for three years involved the missions, did 
not prove however to be a Christian victory. Missionaries could not 
take advantage of the situation. Indeed, the Christian faith as under¬ 
stood by the missionaries had no ‘spiritual protection’ to offer a country 
needing it against raiders, rinderpest and smallpox. The extraordinary 
thing is the way that the mission continued in the spiritual struggle 
where their ignorance was such a great disadvantage to them. 

The spiritual struggle gained them little, but the old way of friend¬ 
ship and earnest teaching made a bridge. A woman named Fyabalema 
came to the Moravian mission for medical treatment. A missionary was 
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teaching on ‘wheat and tares’ when Fyabalema astonished them by 
coming before the missionary, kneeling and saying, *1 am giving myself 
to be God’s vessel. I want to be the follower of Jesus.’ Struck by her 
sincerity, the missionaries baptized her that evening. She took the 
name Numwagile—‘I have found Him’. A week later her son was 
baptized Nigamile— ‘I like’. This aroused deep interest in baptism 
and Christian teaching. 

Reaction came swiftly. One man claimed his bridewealth back 
from the mission because his wife ‘had been taken by God’. The 
people boycotted the paths to the mission, and put poison-traps on 
them. One of the missionaries, Bachmann, became sick, confirming 
that the poison-traps were working. But Bachmann threw off the 
disease, proving that he had defeated the embepo sya vandu —the much- 
feared communal curse against him. 

Besides these spiritual struggles, Bachmann had another one when 
he pioneered at Mbozi in Unyiha—a work which began in 1899. 
Bachmann forced a religious show-down. He succeeded in smel ting 
iron out of ore, using the traditional smelting methods, but without 
the help of the Nyiha religious rites. This proved to be a great victory. 

Race with Islam 

In 1896, Hilarion was chosen jumbe (chief man) of Mhonda. This was 
the first inland mission of the Holy Ghost Fathers, near Morogoro. 
Hilarion had been a catechist for a long time, and then became a some¬ 
what aggressive mayor and a strong military figure. In 1897, Hilarion 
and a number from the Christian village turned Muslim. Mandera, 
the Holy Ghost mission among the Wazigua, was being flooded by 
Islam as well. 

What had happened? It seemed hard to understand, particularly 
for missionaries. Forces inspired by what they called ‘the false prophet 
from Arabia’ had exploited East Africa for slaves. Now, ‘Christian 
forces’ had put down the slave trade at great cost. The mighty empires 
of the Arabs and their allies had been thrown down. The missionaries 
believed that the Arabs’ religion had also been discredited. 

The missionaries fixed the blame on the German administration 
which hired many Swahili and Arabs. The Yao and the Nubians, 
African Muslims, were powerful in the army. Muslim soldiers and 
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officials were not afraid to use persuasion, and sometimes violence. 
Adrian Attiman accused Nubian soldiers of beating up a Catholic 
catechist. When Attiman went to complain, he was beaten, tied up 
and forced to repeat the shahadah, the Muslim creed. 

Although the Germans did not approve of such tactics, many of 
them believed Islam the most suitable religion for the African, or even 
‘the African religion’. They hated African Christians who, they believed, 
were ‘aping the European’. 

Not all of the spread of Islam was due to German favour, or Muslim 
bullying. Muslim propaganda was effective. ‘In hell’, they claimed 
‘the Christians are used as kuni (firewood) for burning the makafiri 
(infidels)’. The people spreading these doctrines were not the old Arab 
slave-traders. Islam is a missionary religion, and some ‘missionary 
societies’ were responsible for much preaching and converting. The 
Qadiriya Tariqa, which originated in Somalia, gained converts along 
the coast who poured out of Bagamoyo and Lindi with flags flying 
in their zeal to preach Islam. Another group, the Shadhiliya from Kilwa 
spread in the south. In Yao areas, they added jando (circumcision) to 
the local initiation ceremonies, Islamizing the younger generation. 

The Muslim missionaries flowed over Uzaramo, flooding the new 
Christian work, as they had at Mandera and Mhonda. In 1910, only 
one out of thirty Muslim teachers in Uzaramo had training or could 
even read the Koran. They adapted to African life and needs, while 
their propaganda against ukafiri was even more uncompromising than 
the Christian propaganda. Islam added to rather than subtracted 
from spiritual protection against witchcraft. Muslim shehe (sheiks) 
knew how to protect against witchcraft and to divine. 

The Christian missions had to take action against the Muslim flood. 
They began to give Christians better training to qualify them to be 
akida (local government overseers) and employees of the government. 
They put pressure on the German government to employ Africans. 
There grew up as well an unhealthy and unnatural fear of Islam. Many 
German Protestant societies suspected Swahili as the ‘language of 
Islam’. They launched a translation of the Bible into pure Bantu 
Swahili. Not all shared their fears. The Holy Ghost Fathers and the 
Benedictines believed Swahili the only practical language for Tanga¬ 
nyika, and the U.M.C.A. translated the Bible and worship services 
into the purest Zanzibar Swahili. 
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The magic water rebellion 


The Maji Maji war was a rebellion against German rule which drew 
its strength from belief in the magical properties of a certain water 
(maji). The causes of it are well known. German rule was progressive 
but relied too heavily on the whip. There was much abuse of power- 
and loose control of army and akida. The message of a new prophet, 1 
Kinjikitile, and his powerful maji, spread throughout southern Tanga¬ 
nyika. The first rebellions broke out in late July 1905. Although Maji- 
Maji swept the Germans out of vast areas of south and central 
Tanganyika, the main military stations were not taken. When the: 
Matumbi warriors assaulted these important stations of the Germans;' 
the maji failed to stop the German machine-guns. ‘Kinjikitile, you have 
cheated us, the prophet’s bitter followers cried out. The Germans : 
defeated the rebels and starved the countryside to bring down the 
guerillas. All the great men implicated in the revolt were hanged.- 1 
Everywhere was the cry,‘Kinjikitile, you have cheated us’. 

Father Johannes Hafliger of the Benedictine Mission had not 
hesitated to defend himself when attacked by Maji-Maji. One man- 
later asked Father Johannes how he could act as a priest after shooting ‘ 
people. The Father confessed he had fought, ‘but only for defence’: ‘ 
Three men had rushed his area of defence and he had shot one of them 
but, after the battle, he had taken the wounded man to the mission 
hospital and restored him to health. He pleaded with chiefs condemned 
by the Germans, baptizing many of them before they were hanged.-• 
To the German authorities, he protested loudly about the repression- 
of Maji-Maji, especially the deliberate starvation of the population. 
He sent a photograph of a man near Songea who had been savagely 
whipped by a soldier. This stung the Germans for Father Hafliger 
was a German-speaking Swiss. He was ordered to be deported, but 
finally only transferred, along with the German officer responsible for 
the kiboko treatment. 

But not all the missionaries had the opportunity to defend themselves 
or to intercede with the Government. The Benedictine bishop, Cassian 
Spiess with two brothers and two sisters were massacred at Nyangao, 
not far from Ndanda, caught up in the general attack on foreigners: 
Many mission stations were attacked and destroyed especially in the 
southern areas. 
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There were two important results of the Maji-Maji rebellion. The 
first was a turning to Christianity. In the Peramiho area in South-west 
Tanganyika, where Maji-Maji had raged most fiercely and where the 
parish priest had been killed, the number of Christians rose from 500 
to 5,000 in the following ten years. In southern Tanganyika the Berlin 
Society’s 4 mission stations among the Nkonde expanded to 21 out- 
stations and 88 preaching points, almost all manned by new converts. 
C.M.S. Mpwapwa, which had opened in 1876, by 1899 had about 200 
converts and some rather discouraged missionaries. The next years 
showed little growth but in 1908 a hunger for schools began. The area 
sprang to life. By 1914, C.M.S. Mpwapwa had 5,000 adherents, and 
were teaching in three hundred and seventy centres outside the Mission. 
Why this widescale change? It did not come because Father Hafliger 
and other missionaries had advocated the African cause. Africans 
knew nothing of this: it had been done behind the scenes. Rather, 
they had learned their lesson from Kinjikitile, and his helplessness 
before modem weapons. They realized that the old beliefs were in¬ 
sufficient to meet the challenges of the new world. They now had to 
make a choice between Christianity or Islam. The missions had to 
adjust as well. They had to respond to the African demand with 
widespread education. 

The second result of Maji-Maji was negative. As colonialism pro¬ 
gressed unhindered, African leadership found less and less scope. 
This was a tragedy for the Church, for it had made outstanding progress 
in giving Africans leadership and initiative. The holy pioneers were 
being touched with the spirit of the world, the spirit of colonialism. 
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CONVERGING LINES 

Kenya was the territory with the first missions. Nevertheless, 
missionaries were slower to occupy the land, and Christianity took 
longer to take hold; The reason for this was the difficulty of penetrating 
the harsh, waterless hinterland before the construction of the railway. 

A FLOOD OF MISSIONS 

The beginning of the colonial era did not bring a great number of 
missions to Kenya immediately. Two of the first societies to start 
working were German Protestant societies: a Lutheran mission which 
went to Mulango in Kamba country and the Neukirchen Mission which 
went to Tana River to work among the Wapokomo, both in the late 
1880s. The Holy Ghost Fathers reached Mombasa in 1890 and soon 
afterwards set up a mission at Bura in Taita. Some evangelical directors 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company, Sir William Mackinnon 
in particular, organized a Scottish mission, which opened a station at 
Kibwezi in Kamba country. The A.I.M., a largely American mission, 
opened five stations in Kamba country in 1895. The A.I.M. and the 
Scottish mission were disasters. The Scots mission lost missionaries 
to disease, and one doctor was lost hunting—perhaps killed by the 
Maasai. Peter Cameron Scott, the founder and director of the A.I.M. 
died at the end of 1895. By 1899, it appeared as if the whole mission 
would die. It was reduced to a single missionary, Bangert, who lived 
through the famine of 1898-9. Bangert’s food, carried up from the coast, 
was stolen by the Kamba people. Still the Kamba died by the thousands. 
The hyenas became so bold they carried people off before they died. 
The starving people climbed trees so that they might die in peace. 
But the terrible famine was a prelude to a new beginning. The Uganda 
railway reached Nairobi in 1899, and with it came famine relief. It 
reached the Lake by 1901. At the turn of the century, a flood of missions 
began to pour into central and western Kenya. 
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On the Catholic side, the whole of East Africa, Kenya included*, 
belonged to the Holy Ghost Fathers. By 1899 they, had established, 
headquarters at St. Austen’s, near Nairobi. The Holy Ghost Fathers, 
set up large, well-built missions, hoping to support themselves and 
their evangelistic work. At both Bura in Taita and at St. Austen’s, 
they gained large tracts of land. They were the first to introduce Arabica 
coffee into Kenya, and St. Austen’s soon became a centre for industrial 
training. To their dismay, the Roman Catholic authorities in Romfe 
assigned the whole of Mt. Kenya area to a new Italian society,.the 
Consolata Fathers. The Consolata Society had no missionary ex w . 
perience in Africa or elsewhere. Rather than establish large stations, 
the Consolata spread out quickly, throwing up temporary buildings, 
and starting into their work with great enthusiasm. In the W' st, the 
Mill Hill Fathers spread in from Uganda. 

The Protestant missions showed the greatest contrasts. They were 
also the most significant: Kenya is the one country in East Africa 
where Protestants outnumber Catholics. 

A number of the Protestant missions were denominational missions.* 
They were, in other words, the official missionary society of their sect,- 

The Methodist was the first such society, representing the Methodist 
Church in Britain. The Church of Scotland Mission (C.S.M.) was the 
official mission of the Church of Scotland. The Church of God Mission, 
which later took over Kima, came as the official society of that deiiol 
mination. One other denominational mission was the Seventh Day 
Adventist. Their unusual teachings have caused them to be labelled 
a sect’, although they do not differ greatly from evangelical 
Protestantism. Seventh Day Adventists stress greatly the imminent 
return of Christ, and they believe the food laws and the Sabbath law. 
of the Old Testament should still be followed by Christians. Their- 
most obvious difference from other Christians was that they not only 
forbade the drinking of alcohol and smoking, but also the drinking 
of tea and coffee. 

Other Protestant missions represented one party in a denomination . 
The Church Missionary Society represented the evangelical wing of 
the Church of. England. The Friends Africa Mission was the first 
mission organized by evangelical Friends in the United States. 

A number of independent and Faith missions also came. Faith 
missions generally guaranteed no salary to their workers; each mis- 
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sionary had to raise his own support from churches and individuals 
Many Faith missions, like the Africa Inland Mission, drew their 
missionaries from many different denominations, but they were all 
very conservative and evangelical in theology. Shortage of funds made 
it difficult for them to finance large educational or medical institutions. 
The major Faith missions are the A.I.M., the Gospel Missionary 
Society, which worked in Kikuyuland; the World Gospel Mission at 
Kericho; and the Pentecostal missions. 

Emphasis on the return of Christ has been very marked in Kenyan 
Protestantism. ‘Dispensational theology’ has increased this emphasis. 
Dispensationalism taught that Christ would return suddenly, snatching 
believers up into the sky, and leaving the rest of mankind to suffer 
terrible troubles called the ‘great tribulation’. Such teaching can be 
found in some Swahili versions of the English hymn, Man of Sorrows: 

Punde atarejea Soon he will return 

Yesu atunyakua Jesus will snatch us up. 

Dispensationalism had been the characteristic theology of almost 
all A.I.M. missionaries, and some other Kenyan missionaries as well. 

The coast 

In the period from 1890 to 1920, work on the coast suffered a complete 
reversal. Many of the early fields of labour turned into a missionary 
desert. The one great object of Krapf’s work in Kenya, the Galla tribe, 
drifted away from contact with Christianity, and in the 1930s became 
chiefly Muslim. Kitoro Christianity had flourished among the Mijikanda 
people but had now almost died out. There were a number of factors 
involved in this change. First was the turning of the Wadigo to Islam. 
In the 1890s, the Wadigo seemed a promising field for evangelism. 
Already two Wadigo leaders had emerged in the Anglican church. 
But the 1895 Mbarak rebellion reversed the situation. Mbarak bin 
Rashid led a Muslim revolt against the British in a bid to gain the 
Sheikdom of Takaungu, north of Mombasa, which was his by right 
of Muslim law. Many Wadigo were compelled to side with the Muslims. 
At the same time, the missionary societies were losing interest in the 
coast. They moved up-country to the great centres of population and 
thus withdrew from their Digo mission. Almost the entire tribe went 
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over to Islam. This effectively stopped Christianity’s growth to the 
south along the coast. 

Other internal problems contributed to the break-up of kitoro 
Christianity. The Methodists at Ribe and Mazeras used the vernacular 
for education, and so the freed-slaves and watoro became part of the 
local population. At Rabai, things went differently. The freed-slaves 
and watoro set the pace. Education was in English and Swahili, since 
Englishmen were the freed-slaves’ model. This discouraged the Wamiji- 
kanda, who did not feel compelled to catch up with the Englishman. 
In addition, at the turn of the century, William Jones, the freed-slave 
minister, ruled Rabai ‘with a rod of iron’. The Christian life looked too 
joyless, too difficult, too unattainable by the local people. So what 
began as a popular movement in the late nineteenth century faded 
away completely into a stagnant Christianity. 

The growth which withered among the Wamijikanda and Wagalla 
sprang up elsewhere. When the Neukirchen Mission moved to the 
Tana River, it found a much readier response among the Wapokomo, 
and eventually a large church emerged on the Tana river. 

But the greatest response came in Taita. C.M.S. reached into Taita 
in the 1880s, but the first mission at Sagalla had many misfortunes 
and few converts. The Holy Ghost Fathers did not meet immediate 
success either, at Bura in the 1890s. But the new C.M.S. mission at 
Mbale, told a different story. About 1900, a chief from Mbale Terinyi 
named Mgalu walked to Sagalla, inviting the C.M.S. to his country. 
In the recent famine (1898-9), Chief Mgalu explained that the children 
at Mbale had died like flies, whereas the children at Sagalla had not 
died. Clearly, if a missionary came to pray to God for them, such 
disasters would not happen again. C.M.S. could not resist such an 
invitation; missionaries climbed the bills to Mbale, and Mgalu led 
them to his home. Within the first year, crowds of up to 1,000 attended 
church. 

Why Mgalu and his people received Christianity so easily is not easy 
to judge. The reason he gave the missionaries may have been true. 
Perhaps also, Mgalu wanted to make his peace with colonialism, or 
strengthen his position. A large number of people opposed Mgalu, 
although he also had many supporters who wanted the missionaries 
to come. Another explanation may have been the prophets. Around 
Mbale Terinyi a prophetess named Mwai wa Mwanguwa arose who 
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said that although people refused to rest on the seventh day, the time 
would come when they would be reading on that day. Indeed, she said, 
people wearing long clothes would soon be coming—and she told 
Chief Mgalu that they would live at his home at Mbale Terinyi, teaching 
people the word of God. The non-Cbristian explanation was that 
Mgalu invited the missionaries in order to gain personal protection 
because he was harbouring stolen cattle. Whatever the reasons, few 
places in Kenya welcomed a missionary more quickly and showed more 
interest in the Gospel. 

• Central Kenya 

The Nairobi area and north of it was one of the first new areas for 
missionary expansion. The Gospel Missionary Society was the earliest 
group into the region, starting centres at Kambui and Ng’enda. 
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The Church of Scotland Mission and C.M.S. settled near Nairobi, 
at Tbogoto and Kabete. The Holy Ghost Fathers began work at 
St. Austen’s. The Consolata Fathers, who started at Tutho in Murang’a, 
spread to Nyeri, Meru and finally Embu. C.M.S. spread in Murang’a, 
Kirinyaga and Embu, and the Church of Scotland made a centre 
at Tumutumu in Nyeri. Methodists and Church of Scotland took parts 
of Meru. The A.I.M. had a little work among the Kikuyu, but concen¬ 
trated on the Kamba and Maasai tribes. 

The Kikuyu people were generally hostile to the imperial invaders, 
but a few were anxious to have missionaries. Foremost among these 
was Karuri, who had been a warrior and adventurer, and became the 
great chief of Murang’a district under the British. Karuri welcomed 
all missionaries, helping them to find places to settle. The Consolata 
Mission made its first mission at Karuri’s home, Tutho. Naturally 
they hoped Muiang’a would become a new Buganda. However, 
Kikuyu society had no strong central authority and the Kikuyu elders 
were suspicious of the British-backed Karuri. Karuri’s health failed 
in 1915, so he requested baptism. An Italian settler brought a car to 
tour with the newly baptized Joseph Karuri through the district. 
On 14 May 1916 Karuri died. His baptism marked the first move 
towards Christianity in Kikuyuland but neither his encouragement 
nor his baptism caused any mass movement. Central Kenya was 
converted in another way. 

In 1899 some Kikuyu elders of the Mbari ya Igi (Igi clan) went to 
Krieger’s farm to beg for a missionary. Krieger was the first missionary- 
settler in central Kenya. He was known to the Kikuyu as Muratha 
Mburuchua meaning ‘marksman’. Mburuchua is the sound of a shot—he 
had pursued and shot some who had stolen his cattle. The Mbari ya 
Igi wanted a ‘man of God’, which however to them was a man with 
a gun, to keep off hostile clans, and the Maasai! In response to their 
plea the Gospel Missionary Society established a mission station on 
Kambui Hill under the leadership of the Knapps. In 1905, when 
G.M.S. started another outpost at Ng’enda, Kabui Magu was one of 
three young fellows who came to learn to read daily. They were given 
a meal of bread and tea for the first year. In the second year, they 
agreed to stay at the mission and school started. The boys became 
very restless in school. Of the first thirty who attended, only Kabui 
and two others completed their three-year schooling. They were drawn 
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away by week-long meat feasts, by dancing, and by some of the taunts 
of their age-mates. Some of them dropped out for circumcision, and 
never returned. 

Kabui was not tied to the old life as other boys might have been. 
In 1899, at the climax of the great famine in the Kikuyu area the nearby 
warriors camp ruled the area with an iron hand. No one was allowed 
to dig his own yams, or cut his own bananas: they were for the camp. 
One day a cow from Kabui’s home was seized and taken to the camp. 
Kabui went to the camp, only to discover that the cow had bee 
slaughtered. He got a large piece of meat and in the dark he threw 
it over the fence, hoping to take it home, but he was discovered and 
charged with theft. The punishment was death by burning. However, 
when the judge learned that the cow came from Kabui’s home, he* 
allowed the boy to return home with the meat. Kabui’s home was 
large: his father had six wives and many children. Only one wife, one 
sister and one brother of Kabui survived the famine. Kabui recalled 
his desperate feeling in the famine that he did not wish to die for 
nothing. He believed God had saved him for a purpose. 

The strongest influence on Kabui and the other young men was 
Christian hymns. Christian hymns, like traditional songs, were used 
to preach a message. Even though the music was strange, the strange¬ 
ness of it was attractive. They were reluctant to break with their 
customs like initiation and dancing—but the God preached was said 
to be the very God Ngai whom the Kikuyu already knew. Kabui was 
particularly struck with the announcement that the Son of God would 
return from heaven, and be seen by all people. This was very different 
from the remote Ngai, hiding himself in the clouds of Mount Kenya. 

Baptism was a problem for Kabui. The G.M.S. missionaries stressed 
that it meant being ‘buried with Christ’ i.e. dying with Him under the 
water, and then being raised to life again. Wild rumours circulated 
saying that a man would stay a whole night under water, and some were 
not sure they could actually survive the treatment. When Kabui and 
two others went to the Theta River for baptism, it was most impressive. 
The three candidates stood with their families, then stepped forward 
at the calling of their names, entered the water and were submerged 
by Dr. Henderson. They came out, walking to the other bank, to begin 
their lives as Christians. Some relatives wept openly, fearing these 

young men were cut off forever from their people. 
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They were not lost. They went after their own people, preaching 
and founding schools. At Ng’enda, they helped to start girls’ education. 
This turned the whole district’s anger on the mission. When missionaries 
went out to camp and preach, the Kikuyu wanted to attack them. 
However, the missionaries were required to inform the District Com¬ 
missioner when they went out preaching and the D.C. notified the 
chief, who made them his guests. So the people were afraid to attack 
missionaries and preachers at the chief’s home. Frustrated in their 
desire to drive out the missionaries with their spears, they resorted 
to another method. A student, Daudi Mukundi, carried ‘poison’ 
around Ng’enda, a magic which would force the missionaries to leave. 
When the missionaries survived the plots and the poisoning, resistance 
weakened. Kabui Magu became a teacher-evangelist in 1910, just after 
he was baptized. In 1913, people began to accept the Gospel and 
attend school. 


Western Kenya 

As soon as the railway line reached Kisumu, missions came west. 
Willis Hotchkiss led the first, the Friends Africa Industrial Mission. 
Hotchkiss was a veteran missionary; he had come out to Kamba 
country in 1895 with the A.I.M. There he reacted against the A.I.M.’s 
evangelical policy of concentrating only on preaching. He believed 
practical skills must be taught. So Hotchkiss led the mission band 
north from Kisumu, settling at Kaimosi because of the nearby forest 
and the available water supply. 

The Mill Hill Fathers and the C.M.S. came from Uganda, following 
their Buganda converts at first. Bishop J.J. Willis of C.M.S., when 
he started at Maseno, adapted the lessons he had learned in Uganda. 
He visited the Luo chiefs, asking them to send their sons to the new 
school. Many chiefs feared to send their real sons, but students turned 
up and Willis trained them. The first Maseno baptisms took place 
in 1910. By 1912, Willis had organized a church council, made up 
entirely of former Maseno schoolboys. The first ex-Maseno student 
to become a chief was Mathayo Onduso. He became a chief in Gem 
in 1913. In 1916 another ex-student, Ogada, became a chief in Gem. 
By this time village schools were spreading north in Luyia country, 
and south among the Luo. The Roman Catholic Society of Christian 
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Instruction which had already made Murang’a an educational centre, 
was also active in Luo country at Yala, forty miles north of Kisumu. 
This school at Yala has produced many men prominent in public 
life in Kenya. 

Kima mission was founded by a Munyore chief, Otieno, who invited 
the South African Compounds and Interior Mission into his lan d 
Chief Otieno showed no active interest in the Christian faith, like 
chiefs Karuri and Mgalu, but he encouraged his people to learn from 
the missionaries. He sent his own son to school. This new mission from 
South Africa brought as one of its earliest workers a young man 
named Yohana Mbila, a Shingaan from South Africa. Yohana Mbila 
was a fervent evangelist. He walked around the villages, persuading 
men to believe in Christ and so receive eternal life. He helped improve 
agriculture by introducing the modern hoe to the Banyore. In 1909 
he died in an accidental fall from the roof of a building. His burial 
ceremony was attended by many Banyore, who later declared that 
Mbila had lied to them. ‘He had said that when he died his body would 
go to the earth, but his soul would rise to heaven,’ they claimed. 
They had watched his coffin throughout the service, and never saw 
his soul rise! But a number of people believed Mbila had not lied to 
them. One of the first converts, a disciple of Mbila, was Owenga, 
baptized Yohana in 1910. He subsequently went to the Congo as an 
evangelist—Kenya’s first foreign missionary. 

Converging lines 

Around Kisumu missionaries came from a number of different societies 
but they worked closely together. Kima and Maseno missions were 
founded by different societies, but they both used the Anglican form 
of prayers and on occasions shared the preaching ministry. When 
continued Nandi resistance made Kaimosi dangerous, the Friends 
evacuated and went to live with the C.M.S. at Vihiga. Later Vihiga 
was handed over to the Friends. At first all Protestant Christians in 
western Kenya walked to Kaimosi to have their marriages performed. 
From the beginning Protestant missions made comity agreements, 
dividing the areas in which each mission would work. More important, 
the translation of hymns and Scriptures were done with maximum 
cooperation all round. 
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By 1908 missions felt they should move beyond comity and trans¬ 
lation committees. They discovered that they had a very great similarity 
of outlook and purpose. In January 1909 Dr. Henry Scott of Thogoto, 
the leader of the Presbyterians in the Nairobi area, came to Maseno 
to meet with Bishop J.J. Willis and missionaries in the west. The 
conference passed this resolution: ‘This Conference regards the 
development, organization and establishment of a united, self- 
governing, self-supporting and self-extending native chutch as the 
ideal of our missionary work.’ For the next ten years, this vision 
dominated much of missionary thinking and planning in Kenya. 

The major question was how could a number of separate missionary 
societies build a single African Church? The first answer to this was 
a ‘Federation of Missions’. Each mission would be responsible in its 
own area, but would recognize fully the Christians from another area. 
Missionaries would visit one another’s stations, preach in one another’s 
churches and join in ordaining one another’s African pastors. This 
was the easiest part. Bishop J.J. Willis proposed that missions work 
on ‘converging lines’ to produce one African Church. That is, they 
would come to more and more agreement about teaching and discipline. 
This was no easy task. The C.M.S. baptized babies as well as believers. 
The A.I.M. baptized only adult believers. The Friends had no water 
baptism at all, believing in baptism by the Spirit. Yet not even these 
divisions were as serious as differences about behaviour. The A.I.M. 
and Seventh Day Adventists required their believers to give up all 
tobacco and alcohol. Some C.M.S. missionaries used both. The road 
ahead was rocky indeed. 

Uncertainty for four years was followed by a dramatic break¬ 
through. In July 1913 the Kikuyu Mission Conference at Thogoto 
hammered out an agreement on a Federation of Missions. The Church 
of Scotland Mission, the A.I.M., the G.M.S., the C.M.S., and the 
Methodists agreed to the Federation of Missions. Amazed and thrilled 
by the break-through which was accomplished not only by hard work 
but by much prayer, a united Holy Communion was celebrated. 
The Federation agreement was sent to the sending societies for con¬ 
firmation. Agreement would probably have come, except that Frank 
Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar, objected strenuously to a Federation. 
Believing it had already taken place, he accused the two C.M.S. bishops, 
Peel and Willis, of‘heresy and schism’. Bishop Weston was a U.M.C.A. 
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missionary from the catholic wing of the Anglican Church. Anglo- 
Catholics put much stress on bishops and felt that recognizing churches 
without bishops was a denial of the Anglican Church. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury refused Bishop Weston’s accusation against Peel and 
Willis but rejected the notion of Federation. 

This did not stop the Missions. Frustrated in creating a Federation, 
in 1918 they formed an ‘Alliance of Protestant Missions’, with the 
same object—to create one Church, by training the Church along 
‘converging lines’. The suggested lines were: (1) a simple service of 
worship to be used monthly by each Alliance congregation; (2) church 
rules and discipline to be unified; (3) all future clergy to be ordained 
by representatives of all Alliance churches; and (4) common higher- 
level training. Thogoto was chosen as the place for such training. 
The Alliance planned to start an Alliance Medical Training Centre, 
an Alliance High School and Alliance Theological College. The 
Alliance also planned something quite radical, declaring ‘that the 
policy of separate Churches for Europeans and natives has been 
abandoned’. Some of these plans were carried out but the policy as 
a whole was not implemented. The settler situation in Kenya drove 
the races further and further apart. One obvious defect was that in the 
whole quest for unity in Kenya, at the conferences of 1913 and 1918, 
no single African Christian attended. The first similar conference in 
Tanganyika in 1911 had five Africans! With or without Africans, 
however, ‘converging lines’ were hard to create. 
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7 


WAR 

World War I burst like an unexpected bomb in East Africa. Europeans 
had agreed to limit their conflicts to Europe, but this proved impossible. 
Missions and Christians were all affected by the struggle in Europe. 


Suspicion 

Early in the war, the Germans made raids into Taveta and Kisii in 
British East African territory. Panic took over. Since the Seventh Day 
Adventists in Kisii were Germans, they were moved out for the rest 
of the war, even though Seventh Day Adventists are pacifists and 
believe it wrong for a Christian to fight. The Austrian Sisters of the 
Precious Blood stationed at Bura in Taita were forced to march to 
the Coast. Three of them died on the way. The German missionaries 
on the Tana River and in Kamba country left. 

The Germans were suspicious of British missionaries and their 
Christians in Tanganyika. The U.M.C.A., the largest British mission, 
had developed a large church in the south based on Masasi, and in the 
north-east based on Magila, inland from Tanga. They had a large 
number of African priests and teachers, some of them outstanding men. 
Suddenly these Africans along with the missionaries found themselves 
the victims of a European war. 

In November 1914, the British raided Tanga unsuccessfully. The 
raid made the Germans nervous. They were sure that Keates of the 
U.M.C.A. had shone a light to guide the attacking British naval forces. 
The authorities tried by threats to get U.M.C.A. teachers to incriminate 
Keates. Just after Christmas, fifty-six teachers were arrested, and 
marched to Kondoa Irangi, a month’s journey. Two weeks later, 
twenty-seven more were arrested. One died on the way to prison, 
and thirteen more died of bad treatment or hard work. They spent 
almost two years in prison. 
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By 1915, pressure had built up against the U.M.C.A. missionaries 
in Masasi, so they put Samwil Sehoza, their most outstanding priest, 
in charge. It was a terrible time to take responsibility. The millet 
harvest was commandeered by the Germans in 1915 and 1916, and 
many starved. Sehoza was thrown into prison for a year, and wrote 
a book about it —Mwaka Katika Minyororo (A Year in Chains). The 
Rev. Petro Limo, another U.M.C.A. priest, was beaten until deaf in 
one ear, and his right arm paralysed. He came out of prison a broken 
man. 

C.M.S. was in trouble as well. When the British army advanced 
into central Tanganyika in 1916, Danyeli Mbogo, the outstanding 
teacher-evangelist in Ugogo, was accused of signalling to the British 
army. He escaped from prison, and although the Germans put a price 
of 500 rupees on his head, he kept hidden. In 1915 all remaining British 
missionaries were imprisoned, and they found it an unpleasant 
experience. One U.M.C.A. missionary complained of the hard work 
in tropical conditions, work whose purpose was to degrade them in the 
eyes of the African population. 

The end of the world 

The suffering of the British missionaries and their Christians ended 
with the British advance. Now it was the turn of the German missions. 
The British forces and their allies took the Southern Highlands without 
a fight, and immediately detained the German missionaries. South 
African forces took the Kilimanjaro area, but left the German mis¬ 
sionaries free to work for a while. Doring was also left in Bukoba, 
until he informed the African Christians that even though Germany 
was being defeated in East Africa, Germans would return since they 
would win in Europe. The British ordered him to hand over church 
affairs to someone else, and go into detention. By 1917, there was 
hardly a single German missionary allowed to continue working. 

In Iramba, the Leipzig Mission had opened a new mission in 1912, 
at Ruruma. By 1914 there were services for as many as a hundred in 
the Ruruma mission, and other services were held in the court of chief 
Mukankule. A new missionary, Everth, joined in 1914. When war 
broke out, the other missionaries were called elsewhere, leaving Everth 
alone. On Christmas day 1915 the first baptisms took place. Everth 
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was helped by Eliya Mlundi, the chief evangelist, and a number of 
Chagga teachers who came in 1916. As the war proceeded, a strong 
feeling of doom came over Everth; he was convinced that the end of 
the world was at hand. He started baptizing people without teaching 
them. He went to the chiefs to summon the people for baptism. He 
told the teacher-evangelists they were free to baptize people. The 
Chaggas felt offended, believing it wrong to baptize without any 
teaming at all. When the South Africans finally reached Iramba in 1917, 
they thought Everth was mentally unbalanced. In 1919, just after 
the war, Everth made a farewell visit to Ruruma and met crowds of 
people inside and outside the church. 

The sweeping away of the German missionaries brought troubles 
and uncertainty. In the Southern Highlands, there was a short outbreak 
of Holy Spirit possession, and speaking in tongues. Christians at 
Tukuyu were forbidden to worship for a time. ‘If you find them at 
prayer, we will punish them’, the British said, ‘because they are praying 
for their Europeans.’ In March 1917, the two leading Christians from 
each of the eleven German mission stations in Southern Highlands 
were deported to Zomba, Malawi and were held there for more than 
two years—the cream of the African Christian leadership. This was 
a senseless act, a loss to Christianity and progress in the area. 

On Kilimanjaro, non-Christian Chagga saw the departure of the 
Lutheran missionaries as the end of Christianity. The Chagga resented 
thefactthat Christians avoided communal labour and Christians now 
began to face the bitterness of their neighbours. Teachers had to go 
from house to house every day to collect their students and they taught 
without pay. The set-back lasted only a short time, however. The 
mangis (chiefs) were deported, and Joseph Merinyo, the leading Chagga 
Christian was put in as ‘king’. He reduced the power of the headmen, 
raised the status of teachers and Christianity rose even higher as a result. 

The victorious Allies did not solve quickly the problem of German 
missions but in 1920 they were all deported. For all the areas under 
German missions this was a serious blow. Disruption during the war 
was followed by uncertainty after the war, and then more disruption. 
For instance, the Leipzig Mission had 100 schools and 8,700 students 
in the Kilimanjaro area in 1914. In 1920 there were 57 schools and only 
2,360 pupils. At Masama there were no medical facilities from 1916 
until 1926 when Gutmann returned with a nurse. The great movement 
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in Iramba came to nothing. The Church survived, with only eleven 
Christians remaining faithful when the Augustana Lutheran Mission 
finally took up the work in 1927. The Moravian work in Unyamwea 
taken over from the L.M.S., folded up completely during this period. 
So did much of the new work of the Berlin Mission in Southern High¬ 
lands around Jakobi. The weak Zaramo church received a serious blow. 
Its two major centres were occupied by the army. Christians at Mane- 
romango could not use their church for a long t im e , while the 
Christians at Kisarawe, the oldest church, saw their church destroyed 
by the British. 


Rescue operation 

Scottish missions came to the help of the orphaned German work 
in the Southern Highlands. The Livingstonia Mission sent Yoram 
Mphande, an African, to take charge of Rungwe, the central Moravian 
station. His coming startled the Christians since the Moravians had 
never seen Africans in charge. The Scots started up many schools in 
the Berlin Mission area, and helped revive the churches. This new move 
towards encouraging education and African responsibility made a 
permanent mark, particularly in the Moravian area. 

In Bukoba, there was a great movement forward, in spite of the 
removal of the Bethel mission. C.M.S. took over for a while. Although 
they were not able to staff Bukoba with missionaries, they pressed 
for greater African responsibility. They abandoned the trading com¬ 
pany, and put their emphasis on schooling. Protestant Christianity 
began to grow remarkably. German administrators had never been 
helpful. However, the first British District Commissioner, Baines, 
was an evangelical Anglican, and he encouraged Protestants. In 1918 
in place of the long line of anti-Christian chiefs, three Roman Catholic 
and five Protestant chiefs were named, with only one non-Christian 
chief in power. This was not the end of troubles, but Bukoba Christ¬ 
ianity kept growing. 

The Benedictines in southern Tanzania were German except for 
three Swiss. All the Germans were deported. The White Fathers were 
able to give some help. But at Lituhi on Lake Malawi, a mission station 
opened in 1912, they could give little help between 1916 and 1920. 
The catechist, Cassian Gama Mbocho, kept the congregation together. 
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He gathered Christians every Sunday. He baptized the dying. He 
supervised other catechists. He kept discipline. When one Christian 
woman died unrepentant after living a loose life, he did not allow 
her Christian burial. He was especially strong in resisting the U.M.C.A. 
The Lituhi station was situated just across the river from an older 
U.M.C.A. station. U.M.C.A. had begged the Benedictines not to 
compete, but the Benedictines had come regardless. With the misr 
sionaries gone, the U.M.C.A. believed their time had come. They 
tried to persuade Cassian to take a post with them of head teacher—but 
he refused. One U.M.C.A. Christian burned down the Lituhi church, 
but the Christians rebuilt it making it larger. The British once 
imprisoned Cassian as ‘pro-German’ but the White Fathers intervened, 
and he was set free after a re-trial. All these difficulties did not set 
them back. In 1916, Lituhi had 600 Christians. In 1920, when the 
priests returned, there were 1,200 Christians and 2,000 catechumens. 

The Kilimanjaro Christians, left without any help from the Leipzig 
Mission from 1920, until the Augustana Lutheran Mission came in 
1922, did very well on their own. These African Christians organized 
missions in Chagga, Meru and Pare, and even went beyond the area 
assigned to the Leipzig Mission for a great preaching mission in 
Usambara. 


The Carrier Corps 

World War I was an important event in Kenya, although it was not 
so involved as Tanganyika. The Precious Blood Sisters at Bura were 
interned, and the Lutheran mission in Kamba country was handed 
over to the A.I.M. The Neukirchen Mission had to leave the Tana 
River, and the Methodists took over for a while. In Uganda the Verona 
Fathers were mistaken for Austrians early in the war. They were not 
detained but they had great trouble getting money. 

In western Kenya the beginning of the war marked the beginning 
of a strong response to Christianity. For instance the Anglican church 
in Nyanza had 105 adult baptisms in 1914, and 1,189 adult baptisms 
in 1918. In Kikuyu country, schools did not stabilize until the end 
of 1914. Before that, students used to run off for days and weeks 
joining meat feasts. By 1915, the Kikuyu were beginning to take an 
interest in Christianity. 
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By 1916, the interest had increased. Missions were flooded with 
people, especially in Kikuyu areas. This was not necessarily a result 
of religious hunger, but in a great many cases an attempt to escape 
conscription to the carrier corps. The carrier corps, which consisted 
of great numbers of African men bringing supplies to the army suffered 
terribly in the 1916 campaign. So in 1917 the missions in Kikuyu 
country organized a volunteer corps called the Kikuyu Missions 
Volunteers. This brought a sudden great disillusionment with 
Christianity on the part of those hiding in the missions. The corps 
had a number of desertions at first. But out of the total enrolment of 
1,900 only 100 men were lost. At Kihumbu-ini, the Mission carrier 
corps returned with so few losses that the people were sure that God 
had been with them. 

All Africans involved in the war were exposed to the outside world. 
They went beyond their tribal boundaries; they learned some new 
skills. Nyanza people were scorned by the more educated people of 
Mombasa who asked them, ‘Are you returning to Kavirondo to walk 
naked?’ Many who returned determined to alter their way of life in 
accordance with what they had seen of the wider world. The head¬ 
quarters of the carrier coips in Nairobi became known as Kariakor, 
and that in Dar es Salaam Kariakoo, and so left a permanent memorial 
of the suffering and achievements of the war-time era. 

For those who remained behind, the war years were memorable. 
In 1917, the rains failed in a number of places, and so 1918 was a time 
of famine in central and western Kenya. Rinderpest hit the cattle 
There was a smallpox outbreak. In 1919, just after the war, a flu 
epidemic swept the world, taking a high toll of life. This was followed 
in western Kenya by bubonic plague. The effect was apocalyptic. 
People streamed into Church literacy-classes, to escape ‘the wrath 
to come’, or to learn the secrets of the outside world. 

Harvest of nationalism 


The saddest result of the war was the growth of a spirit of hostile 
nationalism. The deportation of German missionaries was unnecessary, 
and a great blow to educational and evangelistic work in Tanganyika. 
Yet Dr. Arthur, leader of the Church of Scotland Mission in Kenya, 
believed it was wholly justified. The spirit of hostile nationalism 
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twisted the Christian judgement of many. Bishop Weston believed 
that every sin of the Germans—cruelty, warlikeness, pride—was 
to be found in all white men, but in Germans, he believed, these sins 
were the most fully developed. He claimed that he had a theological 
reason for it. The Germans, he said, had advanced science against God, 
and had led in the higher criticism of the Bible. Nationalism always 
distorts the vision of Christians with a national self-righteousness. 
Yet Weston was equally alive to the sins of his own nation, and im¬ 
mediately after the war led a passionate crusade against the British 
Government’s policy of forced labour. In this campaign, in which 
he was joined by many British church leaders, he succeeded in per¬ 
suading the British Government to alter its policy. Dr. J.H. Oldham, 
secretary of the International Missionary Council pressed the British 
Parliament in 1924 to re-admit German missions to Tanganyika. 
The following year the German missions were allowed to return and 
despite the strong anti-German feeling which prevailed after the war, 
there was a general acceptance by most missionaries that it was right 
for them to return and in many places there was renewed cooperation. 
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8 

THE NEW PATTERN 

Education is so much a part of Christianity in East Africa that it is 
difficult to believe there was ever any Christianity without it; it is 
difficult to believe that Krapf did little educating, that the Bethel 
Mission started with the Trading Mission in Bukoba and that the 
Trappists depended on model farms. 

Education 

In Tanganyika the bush-school system developed by trial and error. 
The Holy Ghost Fathers had village schools for their Christian villages! 
It was hoped that the Christian villages would attract pagans, but they 
failed to do so. There were so few adult conversions that the Fathers 
decided to concentrate on teaching the children and a spreading system 
of bush-schools soon developed. The C.M.S. and U.M.C.A. also came 
to regard schooling as the spear-head of their mission work and schools 
began to proliferate round their main mission centres. 

In Buganda Christianity was a literacy movement from the beginning, 
although bush-schools were never developed until the 1890s. The 
movement in Buganda gave a characteristic East African name to 
Christians: ‘readers ’—wasomaji (Swahili), athomi (Kikuyu, Meru), 
abasomi (Nyoro, Toro). Reading spread widely throughout Uganda 
by means of the bush-school. 

H.D. Hooper gives us the pattern of early bush-schools in Kenya, 
a pattern which was fairly typical of East Africa. First, he said, they 
must get the consent of the chief to start a school. Secondly, the school 
is started, and the students go around with the teacher and the 
missionary preaching in the surrounding area. Thirdly, there is a 
reaction against this new movement. Students withdraw, taken out 
by their parents. Fourthly, there is a greater demand. Students stream 
back to the school and people in villages beyond demand a school. 
In this pattern, there were two important principles. The first was that 
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he spread of schools was intimately linked with evangelism and 
^reaching. Chiefs usually, heard Christian preaching many times 
jefore they were actually asked for their consent. The school became 
he centre for Christian preaching. The second principle was that of 
•elf-support. The school was in the village, and usually built by the 
/illagers. Often the teacher was completely supported by them. The 
bush-school was a great success: in it, Christianity and reading became 
thoroughly connected. 

A second type of education was offered by the missions particularly 
by the British societies. This was secondary education of a high standard 
designed for the elite. In 1866, the U.M.C.A. had started St. Andrew’s 
a school for freed slaves at Kiungani on Zanzibar. In 1871 it became 
the first of the elite schools in East Africa. King’s College, Budo, 
started by the C.M.S., was the first of the elite schools in Uganda. 
It was parallel to the traditional vigalagala training at the court of 
the Kabaka. Budo became the school to train an aristocracy, the sons 
of the great. The C.M.S. school at Maseno was the first African elite 
school in Kenya although Maseno at that time was not officially in 
Kenya. The elite schools were not confined to British missions. Catholics 
founded similar schools, notably the Namilyango College in Uganda, 
St. Mary’s College, Tabora, and the Benedictine schools at Peramiho 
and Ndanda. Gayaza school for girls was founded as early as 1904 
for the daughters of chiefs in Uganda. 

The type of education springing up in the missions aroused wide¬ 
spread criticism. The settler communities of Tanganyika and Kenya 
objected to literary education, both bush-school and elite. They 
demanded education which trained the ‘idle native’ to ‘do useful work’, 
especially industrial training. The missions partly agreed, but not 
entirely. Henry Scott of the Church of Scotland Mission, Kikuyu, 
wrote to Kenya’s Director of Education in 1909, ‘If Africans are to be 
prepared to meet the civilization pushing in upon them, they must have 
something more than training to use their hands.’ Some missions 
believed in education for evangelism primarily, but the majority felt 
schools were not only to evangelize but to civilize in the broadest way, 
and these missions produced East Africa’s best school systems. 

German Protestant missions in Tanganyika had some doubt initially 
about producing quality schools. The German government trained its 
own akida, clerks and officials, most of them Muslim or Arabs and 
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the missions soon discovered that this favoured Islam. Missions were 
left with no alternative but to provide training on that level of the same 
quality. 


Phelps-Stokes 


The Phelps-Stokes Commission came to East Africa in 1924 as a result 
of joint initiatives of missionary societies and the British Government 
with the aim of coordinating mission and Government educational 
policy. The Commission saw Uganda, at that time the most Christi¬ 
anized country in Africa. Thousands turned up in western Kenya to 
hear the famous James Aggrey speak. The Commission was tre¬ 
mendously impressed with the Kavirondo Taxpayers’ Welfare 
Association, a society working for modernization in west Kenya. 

The Commission was not at all impressed with the bush-school 
system. Indeed, they discovered it was no single system, it was many 
systems. In Tanganyika missions differed sharply over whether Swahili 
or the vernacular should be used. The U.M.C.A. favoured Swahili 
for education. The Holy Ghost Fathers believed the vernaculars had 
no future. German Protestant missions and the White Fathers believed 
that vernaculars were essential to touch the African’s soul. Apart from 
the language problem, every mission worked out its own syllabus. 
Teachers were of a very low standard, some having had no training 
at all. Some pupils were young children; others were married men. 
In a sense, the Commission seriously misjudged the value of the bush- 
school system, chaotic as it was. Its value lay in its relevance to the 
people’s need for elementary education. 

The Commission also found the missions in difficulties. They could 
not meet the growing demand of Africans for education, nor could they 
produce the quality demanded. Nevertheless, missions were often 
reluctant to seek government support. Faith Missions such as the 
Africa Inland Mission had a feeling that ‘the time was short’ before 
the coming of the Lord, and God’s agents should not heavily involve 
themselves in education. Missionaries from the U.S.A. particularly 
were not sure it was right to accept help from the Government. The 
United States practised separation of Church and State, and no school 
teaching religion received financial support from government funds. 
The Seventh Day Adventists never accepted government help on 
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principle. Most missions, Catholic and Protestant, in Kenya and 
Tanganyika feared government control of syllabus. They were afraid 
the East African governments might reduce the teaching of religion. 
Missions in Tanganyika feared they might have to accept Muslims 
and teach them Islam. All missions had some feeling that government 
help meant ultimately government control. 

The Phelps-Stokes Commission made one basic assumption: that 
education is ‘preparation for life*, and in Africa that means life in the 
rural areas. Generally it had three answers for the East African situ¬ 
ation. The most fundamental answer was that Negro education in the 
Southern states of the U.S.A. could be a pattern for Africa. There 
Negro education had a strong element of self-help. It attempted to give 
practical training and it had developed a system of ‘Jeanes teachers’ 
who moved around the schools, raising standards and upgrading 
teachers. A second answer was to strengthen the African side of the 
syllabus, to include more rural skills and more traditional history and 
culture. A third answer was the need for missions and government to 
cooperate fully. 

The third answer was taken up. The East African governments 
accepted cooperation. Most African education would be done by the 
missions, and government would help finance that work. The missions 
accepted this with misgivings. Dr. J.H. Oldham, secretary of the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council, urged the missions to cooperate with 
government. Aggrey told his famous story: you can play a tune on the 
piano with the white keys—or you can play a tune with the black keys 
only. But if you want to play a good tune, you must use both the white 
and black keys together. Monsignor Hinsley, a Papal delegate sent 
to conduct a canonical visitation of all Catholic missions in English- 
speaking Africa, frankly told the Catholic missions to seize the op¬ 
portunity with both hands: ‘Neglect your churches to build your 
schools ’ 

Cooperation was one thing but how about the ‘African syllabus’? 
The African syllabus gave plenty of trouble. A government school 
in Tanganyika illustrates this. Malangali school in the Southern 
Highlands of Tanganyika came under the leadership of Mumford in 
1928. Mumford had a vision of it being a ‘tribal school’, training 
a future aristocracy. Time was spent on tribal dancing and singing. 
In 1930, he decided to start each day with prayers to the ancestors. 
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This attempt to uphold African religion did not work so well. African 
religion differed from community to community. Rungwe students 
stubbornly refused to reveal elements of their traditional religion. 
Oskar Gemuseus, the Moravian missionary leader, made a public 
attack on Mumford for sponsoring a religion in a government school. 
Africans did not mind Mumford’s enthusiasm for 'paganism’, as much 
as spending time on studying singing, dancing and traditions which 
they could learn at home. The Jeanes School at Kabete in Kenya tried 
to teach Africans to learn their own traditions, history and culture. 
The trouble was that Africans were not seeking education for that 
purpose; they wished to revise, or maybe overthrow their traditions. 

The greatest question mark comes over the Phelps-Stokes assump¬ 
tion that education was for life in rural areas. East Africans had been 
conquered and humiliated. They were determined to make adjustments 
to the new world crowding in on them, or if possible to catch up. 
If the missions only offered rural uplift, Africans were prepared to try 
other solutions, like independent schools, or even political agitation. 

One very positive result of the Phelps-Stokes Commission came 
from the new mission government link. East Africa received a lot of 
education, and a rising standard of education, at low cost. The govern¬ 
ment of Tanganyika, for instance, never paid more than one-third of 
its education budget to the missions for ‘grants in aid’. It has only 
been since World War II that governments have paid most of the 
educational bill. Even in 1948 government aid met only 29% of the 
Augustana Lutheran Mission’s educational budget in Tanganyika. 
The largest share of the bill was the responsibility of the missions, 
and local self-help. 


Medicine 

Cardinal Lavigerie, the founder of the White Fathers, believed medicine 
could unlock the soul of Africans. The first missionaries to Uganda 
were ordered to send a stream of Ugandans to Europe for medical 
study. Cardinal Lavigerie arranged the training in Malta. At least 
seventeen were sent from Uganda but the experiment was a failure. 
Many did not have the academic ability. The Malta school knew 
nothing of tropical diseases and medicine, and its training was entirely 
theoretical. The only successful ‘doctor-catechist’ to come to East 
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Africa was Adrian Attiman, a freed slave from Timbuktu. He found 
medicine expensive and hard to get, so he learned to make medicine 
from herbs. Attiman worked his whole life around Lake Tanganyika, 
giving outstanding service as catechist and doctor. 

It is now taken for granted that medicine and evangelism had always 
gone to the mission field hand in hand and that the typical pattern 
of school, church and dispensary was general from the start. But the 
whole Christian revolution in Buganda had been engineered without 
a medical mission at all, and when Dr. Albert Cook was sent to Uganda 
in 1897 to pioneer medical work, some C.M.S. missionaries were 
still questioning the value of a medical mission. It may seem strange 
that there should have been any question about someone who became 
one of East Africa’s most eminent doctors and who together with his 
wife founded training schools for midwives, nurses and medical 
assistants but at that time it was a real question. Before the railway 
reached Kisumu in 1901, a modern hospital was too costly to maintain 
and medicine too hard to supply by caravan. 

Mission hospitals were small at first, and this proved to be an 
advantage. Dr. Philp at Tumutumu near Nyeri was one of the first 
to train African assistants in Kenya in 1912. The training paid off in 
1919. An influenza epidemic swept the world. Dr. Philp sent out his 
trained Africans to eleven emergency dispensaries. This experiment was 
such a success that Ainsworth, Kenya’s Chief Native Commissioner, 
proposed a system of dispensaries for the whole of Kenya. 

The accomplishments of trained Africans helped to change the 
Kenyan government’s attitude. At first the Kenya government was sure 
that no African could be trained in medicine. When Dr. Philp—and 
a number of others—proved that Africans could learn these skills, 
the Government began to accept Africans for training. 

Healing became a part of the essential message of Christianity. 
Since Christian preaching opposed the African priest and witch-doctor 
it had to point to something positive for curing disease. It pointed to 
the growing medical service. People were not sure whether the ‘lizard 
eggs’—i.e. pills—given them were poison or healing. Many buried 
them in the ground, or threw them away. Some African Christians 
were immensely helpful in introducing modern medicine to their 
societies. Kasagama, the Christian king of Toro, helped erect Kabarole 
hospital; people went there for treatment but they refused to be in- 
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patients and especially feared operations and the use of chloroform. 
Kasagama asked to witness an operation where chloroform was used. 
Then he decided himself to submit when an occasion arose. Feeling 
a tumour growing under his arm, he had a successful operation, staying 
four days in the hospital to recover. Some say there was no ‘tumour* 
at all and that Kasagama did it to encourage his people. Nevertheless 
the hospital was flooded with in-patients demanding to be ‘put to 
sleep’just as the King had been. 

It was not every place which had a Kasagama, but Christians helped 
break down the first prejudices against medicine. When these medicines 
showed power to heal diseases like yaws which were widespread and 
could not be healed by traditional medicine, modern medicine gained 
a great reputation. 

There was however a problem. The cures of scientific medicine did 
not exactly correspond to the diseases of Africans. There was no cure 
for people under a curse, nor could ‘missionary medicine’ protect 
from witchcraft. Only a very few possessed by evil spirits could be 
healed. 

A few missionaries dealt with these ‘African problems’ as they 
appeared, and so did some African Christians. One U.M.C.A. priest 
used to be summoned by Christians suffering from spirits. The priest 
would argue with the spirits and in the end would command them to 
depart in the name of Jesus. The priest then instructed the person 
that he must continue to call on the name of Jesus and use the sign of 
the cross to prevent the spirits from returning. Some U.C.M.A. mis¬ 
sionaries used these techniques, and discussed them in the light of 
modern scientific knowledge. Yet on the whole little of this type of 
healing was done, although it was a real need. Lucy Mair, in her bpok 
Art African People, quotes the son of a medical assistant at Mengo in 
the 1930s who said, ‘My father has worked in a hospital for thirty-five 
years, and he knows how many diseases Europeans cannot cope with.’ 
It was much later that Christians began to take this seriously. i 

The specific Christian contribution 

Education and medicine are not ‘naturally Christian’. They were 
made an integral part of Christianity, but others also brought these 
same skills to East Africa: Muslims, Asians, governments. Christians 
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—missionary and African—made a unique contribution to education 
and medicine which is both important and significantly Christian. 

First in contrast to government and private bodies, Christians put 
medicine and education in a popular form. Government provided 
education for its expatriate agents first, and Asians and Europeans 
were concerned with their own communities’ needs. It was the mis¬ 
sionary movement which took these to the African people and made 
them widely available. The idea of widespread sharing came not only 
from Christian doctrine but was one of the most characteristic 
missionary principles. 

Secondly, none of these things could have been introduced without 
patience on the part of the missionary, and an adventurous faith on the 
part of Africans. For instance, the Gospel Missionary Society demon¬ 
strated to sceptical Kikuyus how writing worked. One missionary 
wrote a message given to him by a Kikuyu on one ridge, and the 
written message was carried to the next ridge. The Kikuyu saw how 
the magic of writing could carry a message silently. It was men like 
Kasagama who were able to convince their people of the value of 
these things—by risking themselves. 

Thirdly, there was a sacrificial spirit which is at the heart of the 
Gospel. Throughout these years Africans left their homes in great' 
numbers to work as evangelists and teachers in remote and difficult' 
areas. Cecil Majaliwa, the former freed slave, who became U.M.CA.’s 
first African priest, after training at Canterbury and ordination as 
deacon in 1886, was sent to the remote station of Chitangali in Masasi 
district. After a few months he wrote to his Archdeacon in Zanzibar: 
‘I am left alone in the midst of the heathen, like a cottage in the midst 
of the forest. Thechildren here are not like those on Zanzibar. One has 
to hunt them up like wild beasts. The Makonde do not love friendship. 
Many dwell by themselves in the forests and are very much afraid 
of other people’. 

Fourthly there was a concern for the underprivileged. There was 
a desire to uplift the women, and help undeveloped areas. Mabel 
Baker left a wealthy home in South Africa to spend her life at Kima, 
in Bunyore of western Kenya. Her girls were so shy she had to visit 
them constantly just to keep them coming to classes. Later, Daudi 
Otieno, the leading Christian, championed women’s education. It is 
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no accident that Bunyore produced a large number of highly educated 
girls. 

All this progress brought with it some less desirable results. The 
great step the missions took in alliance with the colonial governments 
made them more blind to the moral problems of imperialism. Mis¬ 
sionary styles of life and work became more colonial as well. Bishop 
Streicher of Uganda designated his priests, ‘Fathers in charge of 
schools’, and these became little kingdoms for the Fathers to develop 
and dominate. Protestant missions could not supervise schools so 
closely, because missionaries were fewer. But the missionaries in 
education—and to some extent in medicine also—became teachers, 
supervisors and administrators, set at a distance from the people. 
So the advice of Monsignor Hinsley was taken too literally—they 
sometimes neglected the Church to build the schools. 
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9 

CHURCH BUILDERS 

Missionaries were often men of real vision. They had no wish to 
transplant the church of France or England to Africa—they wanted 
one better than they had experienced at home. Yet when God mira¬ 
culously created the Church in Buganda, the missionaries found it 
hard to recognize at first. The first baptism on the C.M.S. side was 
done not by a missionary but by an African reader. The White Fathers 
were quicker to baptize, but Pere Lourdel was reluctant to move too 
fast. Some young boys whom Lourdel refused to baptize were baptized 
by Charles Lwanga the night before they chose to be Christian witnesses 
before Mwanga. In Buganda the Church was moving ahead of the 
missionary. 

As the dark cloud of persecution appeared, C.M.S. formed a ‘Church 
Council’—twelve young Christians representing the various clusters 
of Christians in the palace. The Catholics did not have such a formal 
local leadership, but they had an equally powerful one. It grew up 
because the missionaries could not oversee everything. The White 
Fathers withdrew from Buganda from 1882 to 1885, leaving their 
Christians on their own. When Christians were driven out of Buganda 
by the Muslims in 1888, the emerging leaders took over. Honorat 
Nyonyintono, a Catholic, was the first leader of the Christian rebels, 
and he held them together. He was killed in 1889; Apolo Kagwa 
became the Protestant leader and Stanislaus Mugwanya the Catholic 
leader. These men and others came to power with the Christian revo¬ 
lution. There were also many Christian chiefs who helped to bring the 
revolution to the countryside. Again the church was being created in 
a form which no one expected, or easily recognized. For a number of 
years, Christianity in Buganda was shaped by Christian chiefs. One of 
them, Alexis Sebbowa, was a great benefactor of the Catholic mission. 
He kept a strict Christian discipline over his sub-chiefs and tenants. 
The C.M.S. had Apolo Kagwa, the Katikkiro, who arranged for 
missions to other places, like Ankole. Hamu Mukasa was a great 
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chief in Eastern Buganda, and a keen preacher in the Anglican Church. 

Protestant missionaries who came from a free Church background 
where there was little concern for Church polity, generally had no 
concrete view of what the future African Church would be like. They 
believed the African church would evolve over a period of years, 
guided by the spiritual experience of African converts. A good example 
of a church of this type—the most radical in its origin—was that 
brought by the Gospel Missionary Society to the Kikuyu. From 1906, 
when the first baptism took place, no decisions affecting the church 
were ever made without consultation with the Christians. Three 
factors caused this policy to continue as a dynamic shaper of the 
church. The first factor was the poverty of the mission. It never had 
enough money to dominate the church. It became progressively poorer 
through the years, and finally ceased work in Kenya in the 1940s. 
The second factor was self-help. Since resources were few, the 
missionaries stressed the need of self-support, and this was practised 
from the beginning. When Kihurani, an evangelist, went to establish 
the second outpost from Kambui, Mitahato, he came to Knapp, 
the senior missionary. Knapp gave him eight rupees, sixteen shillings. 
Kihurani stared at them in disbelief. ‘What will these do?’ he asked. 
‘They will buy your nails and hinges,’ Knapp replied. ‘They will get 
you a door and some slates. The rest you will find at Mitahato: poles 
from the forest, grass to thatch it and people to build the school.’ 

The third factor in this was the personality of Mr. Knapp. Mr. Knapp 
was quiet; he rarely expressed his opinion. This was fortunate, since 
his opinion might have been accepted on the authority of his status as 
senior missionary. Mrs. Knapp expressed herself freely, but since she 
was a woman, no one accepted it without thorough discussion. The 
church was able to develop according to its own needs and gifts and 
in its own direction. There was African leadership, but no African 
pastor before 1930. 

In contrast to this. Bishop Tucker of the C.M.S. was a bold and 
imaginative planner. He also had clear ideas on what he was aiming for: 
an African church, with African pastors, wide lay participation and 
eventually African bishops. He accepted some of the traditional 
Anglican structure but he did not wish to reproduce a carbon copy 
of the English church in Uganda. Sometimes his ideas were too rigid. 
Not wishing to ‘Europeanize’ Africans, he ruled that evangelists and 
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pastors studying divinity should wear the native kanzu or long robe. 
This rule was fine in Buganda, but it caused a storm at Freretown on 
the Kenya coast. There the freed slaves were long accustomed to 
wearing trousers, and at least two resigned from the divinity class 
because of the rule. Bishop Tucker was bold enough to push ahead of 
most of his missionaries. In 1894, evangelists were increasing greatly, 
due to the Pilkington revival, and the urge to evangelize abroad.. So 
he developed a ladder system into the Christian ministry. A Christian 
began as a teacher-evangelist. He received his first certificate, then his 
second, and then his third. These promotions depended on periods 
in training, and on experience and character while working outside. 
Teacher-evangelists who seemed to have pastoral gifts were urged 
to go for more intensive training, and so were ordained deacons, 
and after further training and experience, priests. So any Christian 
might rise through all the stages from convert to priest. This was the 
way followed by the future apostle to the Pigmies, Apolo Kivebulaya. 
Bishop Tucker pressed for early African leadership: between 1893 
and 1896 he ordained eleven men. 

Besides the ladder into the ministry, Bishop Tucker introduced 
a Church Constitution. From 1885 to 1890, a Church Council had 
directed all affairs of the church. When missionaries had returned after 
the Christian victory in 1890, their position was not quite clear. The 
missionaries clearly believed they were fathers and tutors of the church.- 
Although the Church Council made the decisions, missionaries did 
not. hesitate to reprimand council members for ‘wrong decisions’. : 
The missionaries were not under the Church Council and they certainly 
would have overthrown any decisions of the Council which they 
considered really wrong. Tucker’s Constitution fell like a bomb on the 
mission in 1897. Tucker proposed that missionaries be in the church,- 
and under its direction—a complete reversal of the trend since 1890 
of the missionary as father and tutor. 

Tucker was clearly influenced by the views of Henry Venn, and his 
stress on creating an indigenous church which is self-ruling, self- 
propagating and self-supporting. But whereas Venn believed that 
missions should be temporary—a ‘scaffolding’ which would be removed 
when the church was built—Tucker believed that missionaries were not 
so temporary: they should be part of the church, but not interfere with 
the church’s independence. When missionaries objected to the proposed 
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Constitution in 1897, Bishop Tucker withdrew the proposal. Twelve 
years later, in 1909, it was passed with a modification. The C.M.S. 
missionaries were in but not really under the church. 

' - The Uganda Church Constitution was an extraordinary accomplish¬ 
ment,'even if it was not all Tucker had wanted and for many years 
only met with partial success. In 1928, the International Missionary 
Council met at Jerusalem. Amid cries from all over the world about 
missionary domination of the younger churches, the Uganda delegate 
stated that that was not the case in the Church of Uganda. They 
Controlled their own church. Ugandan politicians, struggling for 
independence, directed the attention of their colonial masters to the 
Church of Uganda as a democratic institution, which had enjoyed 
a dominant African voice for many years. This was the genius of 
Bishop Tucker. 

The one World-wide Church — the Roman Catholic model 

The situation for the Catholic missions was similar to that facing the 
Protestants. To occupy the land, to spread the Faith widely, the 
church needed teachers. So the hero of the Catholic missions was most 
often the catechist. Many of the catechists remained only temporarily 
employed by the missions. Most of them worked at home, or close to 
home. A few were exceptional, self-giving apostles. 

- Yohana Kitagana was the most exceptional of them all. He was 
a Muganda. Deeply touched by the love of Christ in missionaries 
who had come so far with the Gospel, he gave himself to be a catechist 
in 1901. He had been a Catholic chief at that time. Before that, he had 
been a polygamist, with five wives and one slave woman—all of whom 
he gave up before baptism in 1896. Yohana Kitagana offered to be an 
apostle in far-away places. He was first sent to Bunyoro. He passed 
right through Bunyoro country to the Bachope beyond. After pioneering 
there, he was brought to Ankole where he sought out the Banyaruguru 
on the edges of Ankole. After working a short time there, the Banya¬ 
ruguru revolted against the Baganda, and drove them out of their 
country. Yohana had already gathered forty children and othei refugees 
around him, but refused to flee. He went one day with a child to a rebel 
stronghold. When a large group of armed men came after him, he 
turned to them facing them only with his simplicity. ‘My friends, you 
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come with spears and arrows,’ he said. ‘We have our travelling sticks. 
You are an army; we are only two—if you want to kill us, go ahead: 
If we had wanted to raid your livestock and your women we should 
have come in force. I come solely to bring you the word of God and 
to visit my children here.’ 

The warriors hostility melted away. ‘Yohana’, one of them cried, 
‘if it were not you, this arrow would have made a dead man of you.’ 
Others said, ‘Go home in peace, Yohana.’ So they left him in peace 
although they continued to shout ‘War and death to the Baganda!’ ; 

Yohana finally had to flee as the severity of the rebellion increased 
and even his life was in danger. However, he returned with the govern¬ 
ment forces and went on with the work he had started. 

Even before Yohana became a Christian, he had been unconvinced 
by the claims of the traditional medicine men, waganga. He pointed 
out that all the greatest waganga together could not save the Kabaka. 
His style of evangelism was very direct—he enjoyed a showdown with 
traditional religion. Katoto, an mganga among the Banyaruguru, invited 
Yohana to come and burn the charms which were the basis of his trade. 
Yohana put him off for a while, then came and. burned not only his 
charms but the spirit-huts at his home. Katoto’s brothers were horrified 
at losing their spiritual protection. Katoto wished to go further, so 
he urged Yohana to join him in eating his goat, dedicated to the power- 
tul Emandwa spirits. Yohana refused but when Katoto’s brothers 
started claiming that the goat had saved them from disaster which 
should have come because of burning the shrines, Yohana and Katoto 
slaughtered the sacred goat. 

All the later part of his life Yohana pioneered in Kigezi, finally 
dying an old man at Kabale. He always lived the simplest life, wearing 
skins except on Sundays! What food he had he shared with a house 
full of orphans. He was an African Saint Francis of Assisi . 

With men of the calibre of Yohana Kitagana Catholic missions 
were tempted to adopt a ladder system of promotion similar to that 
followed .by the C.M.S. However, the Catholics remained adamant 
that the church could never lower the standard of its priesthood. That 
meant no shortcuts, no concessions. Africans must accept celibacy, 
and be educated to the same standard as Catholic priests in the rest 
of the world. ... 
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. In 1893 Bishop Hirth was the bishop in charge of western Uganda 
and north-western Tanganyika. He ordered Streicher to open Seminary 
training for the area. More than twenty years earlier, the Holy Ghost 
Fathers had opened a Seminary, but it did not succeed. Lavigerie, 
founder of the White Fathers, did not see the immediate possibility 
of training priests in East Africa. Hirth acted out of loyalty to Rome 
which said, ‘A mission that can produce martyrs can produce priests.’ 
Streicher was confident it could be done, as he had started his mis¬ 
sionary career training priests in Jerusalem. It was an extraordinarily 
difficult task. Thick theological books had to be translated into Luga- 
nda. Streicher did not stay in charge of the seminary long, for in 1897 
he became bishop in western Uganda. But he saw his hard work bear 
fruit. In 1913 the first two priests were ordained. In 1924 there were 
seventeen priests, most of them from Buganda. By the 1930s the 
White Fathers were handing over parishes systematically to the newly- 
trained African priests in Masaka diocese. 

' 'Streicher was not only successful in Africanizing the priesthood. 
In 1928 he started a society of brothers called the Bannakaroli, named 
after the leader of the Namugongo martyrs, Charles (in Latin, Karol!) 
Lwanga. Many of these brothers were teachers, others did manual 
labour. ■ 

..The crowning of Bishop Streicher’s work was the consecration of 
Bishop Kiwanuka to the diocese of Masaka in 1939. Not only was 
Kiwanuka the first African Catholic bishop in modern times, but his 
consecration was in advance of the Anglican Church which had had 
African clergy since 1896, almost twenty years before the Catholics 
but up to this time no African bishop. Other Catholic missions were 
far behind the White Fathers. The Benedictines in Tanzania opened 
their first Seminary at Peramiho in 1927. 

• ■ Bishop Tucker was a prophet and he was a man who had confidence 
in an indigenous African church. His plans proved an immense strength 
to. the Church of Uganda. Had colonialism ended in the 1930s instead 
of the 1960s his vision would have been realized more fully at an earlier 
stage. If Uganda had remained a disturbed land in the 1900s as it was 
in the late 1800s perhaps even the Catholics would have been forced 
to modify their pattern. 
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Bishop Streicher was not an imaginative prophet like Tucker, but 
he shared Tucker’s faith in the future of the African Church. Much that 
was taught the African priests was time-consuming and unnecessary. 
Yet it has produced a thoroughly competent priesthood and given 
the Catholic church immense strength and a real leadership in indepen¬ 
dent East Africa. 
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INDIGENIZTION 

When Mwanga on the day of decision said, ‘Let everyone who follows 
the religion of the white man go over there,’ more than thirty vigalagala 
crossed the floor, confessing their faith. They were burned at Namu- 
gongo with the prayers the white men had taught them on their lips, 
but the faith in their hearts was entirely their own. 

Missionaries tried from the start to indigenize their faiths making 
it genuinely African. This they tried to accomplish through African 
languages. Worship was put into the language of the people. Scriptures 
were translated into most of the tongues in East Africa. Catechists 
from the Catholic missions, and Protestant preachers and evangelists 
continued to translate the faith. Doctrines they had been taught were 
put into expressions and stories which were readily intelligible to the 
people. They also had to apply the Christian teaching to the way people 
lived their daily lives. So Christianity began to become African. 

Translation had its limitations. Christianity added much to African 
life but western Christian teaching left out some important areas of 
African experience. Very little help was given to Christians troubled 
by witchcraft, except the denial that witchcraft is real. Not one hymn 
in the whole of the Swahili hymn book Nyimbo Standard even so much 
as mentions witchcraft—for it was not an important issue to the 
missionaries. African education dealt with matters of sex and family 
duties, which Christian education at that date largely ignored. More¬ 
over, Christianity failed to convert the older generation at first. It dealt 
with children who were sometimes ignorant of their own traditions and 
not troubled by them. 

Sometimes the translation itself was poorly done. One extreme case 
is that of Monsignor Vignato, leader of the Verona Fathers in northern 
Uganda. He fixed the name ‘Rubanga’ as the Acholi name for the 
Christian God. He did this on the authority of three students in their 
teens. At least one of the students was a Madi, not an Acholi. There 
were other reasons for choosing the name Rubanga. The first African 
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evangelists in Acholi were Banyoro, and their name for God was 
Ruhanga. The common Acholi name for God, Jok, had a large number 
of other usages which could be labelled ‘sub-Christian’. Vignato 
defended Rubanga because it was a strange name for God which helped 
teach the Acholi that Christianity was a ‘great novelty’. Unfortunately, 
however, Rubanga was a divinity responsible for tuberculosis of the 
spine. Vignato was not alone; in some Kalenjin tribes in Kenya the 
name Yehovah was used instead of the local name for God but almost 
everywhere else the common indigenous name for God was chosen. 

For full indigenization, Christians needed not only to translate their 
faith but to listen to what African societies were saying. They needed 
to know what African traditions meant and what values they carried! 
And there needed to be a careful listening to African needs. In East 
Africa only a few real attempts were made to listen to Africa. There 
were two distinct approaches to indigenization. Some missionaries 
tried to preserve intact African customs; others tried to relate them to 
Christian teaching and practice. 

Conserving African customs 

The missionaries who favoured the first, conservative approach were 
concerned to preserve African traditional culture and to prevent it 
from being undermined by western cultural values. Some objected 
to Africans wearing European hats, or long trousers or shoes. 
Ironically, this was misunderstood by many Africans as a deliberate 
attempt to retard progress. Other conservative Africanists were con¬ 
cerned with more important issues. Among these were Bachmann 
and Gutmann. Bachmann was one of the first Moravian missionaries 
to reach the Southern Highlands. At first, he was strictly against 
African traditions. Then he became sick when the mission was attacked 
by traditional magic poison; he recovered and his delivery was a sign 
to many that the Christian God had overcome the power of evil. 
Bachmann’s sickness and recovery marked a deep conversion to 
African ways of thinking in his missionary witness. After this, he 
frequently used the structures of African society. Among the Wanyiha 
where he pioneered, he overthrew a powerful cult by making iron 
without the traditional pagan rituals and so he came to grips with an 
important belief of these people. He was not prepared to condemn 
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polygamy as most western missionaries did automatically. Though 
not a general policy of the Moravians, polygamy was allowed in 
Unyiha. This was a unique phase in the missionary era in East Africa. 

' The most famous missionary of this type was Bruno Gutmann. 
Like ftanhmann, he did not want to Europeanize African converts. 
Christianization should not necessarily mean any change of clothes 
or customs. He disliked using European or Biblical names at baptism— 
African names, he suggested, were more meaningful. He emphasized 
the value of the vernacular above Swahili or a European language. 
Even more radically he believed that Christianity should be built not 
on ‘Christian traditions’, but on clan structure, the most fundamental 
structure, for example, among the Chagga. He declared that for the 
African the tribe and the clan were gifts from God. So in the early 
1930s, Gutmann objected strenuously to training and ordaining any 
African Christian pastors because there were no such people in tra¬ 
ditional Chagga society! 

Gutmann’s views on evangelism were also distinctive. He believed 
conversion should be cf the clan, not so much of the individual. 
Holiness would not come so effectively by an individual accepting 
Christ personally. Instead it should come by joining the ‘holy clan’ 
of Christians which teaches and disciplines in a Christian yet African 
way. 

• The missionaries of his own Leipzig society generally rejected 
Gutmann’s views for two reasons. The Bible, they felt, made an 
individual challenge to each man personally to follow Christ. Each 
man is responsible for his own life, he must himself personally believe 
add in the end each person is to be judged by God. Secondly, they 
believed that the changes coming into Africa—including those brought 
by' Christianity—were inevitably reshaping African society and that 
Gutmann was trying to hold back the tide. 

African Christians tended to agree with the other missionaries. 
Gutmann had the misfortune to work among the Chagga, just about the 
most progressive people in East Africa. He was very much loved—but 
not closely followed. In 1924 when Gutmann was in Germany finishing 
his two books on Christianizing African life, Lutheran Christians met 
at Mamba in Chagga country to discuss a number of things. No 
missionary was present. The meeting legislated against female circum¬ 
cision. Circumcized Christians, they said, should be treated as pagans. 



Circumcized children should not be accepted for Christian teaching. 
They claimed that God had proved to them the falseness of the tradition 
that only circumcized women could produce healthy children, because 
an uncircumcized Chagga woman at Machame had given birth success¬ 
fully to a very fat and healthy baby boy. This 1924 meeting was pro¬ 
bably not effective in stamping out circumcision in Chagga, Pare and 
Meru, but it indicates how different the mind of the African church 
was from the conservatism of Gutmann. 

Christianizing African customs 

By contrast, Father Lucas of the U.M.C.A. was one of those who 
attempted to replace traditional ceremonies with a Christian alternative. 
The Christian jando, a solemn initiation rite for adolescent boys entering 
adult membership of their tribe, sprang out of the search for a bridge 
between Christianity and African tradition. Missionary views had been 
almost universally negative towards African initiation ceremonies. 
In very many of the East African societies, there were attempts made 
at one time or another to stamp out circumcision of both males and 
females, mostly by missionaries but sometimes led by the Christians 
themselves. There was often less opposition to the operation itself 
than to the ‘heathen rituals’ and ‘unbridled sexuality’ said to be 
associated with it. This makes the Christian jando an unique experiment 
in East Africa, and one throwing much light on what indigenization 
really is. 

The Christian jando which arose in southern Tanzania in the Masasi 
area resulted from the unique views of Father Lucas about Africanizing 
Christianity. First, he said that a Christian ritual or symbol should be 
supplied for any felt need in African society. If Africans needed their 
fields blessed or their homes cleansed of evil spirits, this should be done 
in a Christian ritual both meaningful and satisfying to them. Secondly, 
the church should preserve all that can be tolerated in African 
traditions, with some Christian reform of these traditions. Two ex¬ 
amples of this policy were the Christian jando and the bride-price, 
both of which were kept and reformed. Thirdly, things in African 
life like witchcraft should be condemned but should never be treated 
as unreal. Lucas and Gutmann had much in common: both of them 
respected African traditions and wanted them constructively used. 
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Both were concerned about preserving the real value of the African 
traditions, and so were free to reform or to up-date them. Their 
emphases, however, were rather different. Gutmann stressed society 
and the clan as the means of Christianizing, Lucas’ interest was more 
in the right use of ritual. 

Lucas had noticed the tremendous importance of ritual in African 
life. He saw that Africans used ritual to teach boys to become men, 
through symbolic acts, and painful operations like circumcision. These 
were far more effective than ‘catechizing’ boys with questions and 
answers. He noticed that African rituals often dealt with the people’s 
fears and worries about sickness, infertile fields and witchcraft. He 
believed that these indicated real needs which had to be met by the 
Christian church. 

On th o jando Lucas believed it could not and should not be uprooted. 
Although he believed some parts of it were too crudely sexual, and 
others too magical, he believed it was generally sound. Lucas did not 
himself try to re-create a Christian African ritual but he turned for 
help to his African priests, Reuben Namalowe and Kolumba Msigala. 
In 1913, the first Christian jando was attempted and it competed for 
the young men with the local initiation ceremony. 

The Christian/a/ftfo was a five week initiation, just like the traditional 
one. The Christian priest blessed the ground where the young men 
would stay apart from others for their intensive training; this was an 
exact parallel to the local tradition. The night before the ceremonies 
began, there was an all-night dance. Early in the morning the jando 
started with the Eucharist. The boys were then taken out to the bush 
where they were circumcised. Priests and teachers, both traditional 
and mission teachers, all of them Africans, instructed the young men. 
When the time was up, the newly-initiated burned their temporary shel¬ 
ters and clothes, put on new clothes, and attended the Eucharist. These 
Christian jando accepted pagans and Muslims, but only Christians 
took communion at the eucharistic celebrations. A measure of the 
success of this Christianized ritual may be judged by the eagerness 
with which African Christians, clergy and laity, accepted this new 
ceremony. Started in competition with the pagan jando run by the 
mamwenye (chiefs) it represented a progressive change, and bec ame the 
only accepted initiation in many places. The Christian jando spread 
widely throughout southern Tanganyika. The Benedictines based at 
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Ndanda sent a delegation to discover how the Anglican Church 
conducted its jando, and though they were more hesitant, they adopted 
the same practice to some extent. Africans in little evangelized areas 
demanded the new rite. Soon there was a demand for a similar initiation 
for girls so the Christian malango was bom, which consisted, like the 
old malango, simply of instruction without any circumcision. 

Two reasons in particular made the Christian jando a success in the 
1920s and 1930s when it flourished. The first reason lay in the past 
history of that particular area. Southern Tanzania had seen much 
change in the 19th and 20th centuries. The Yao, Makonde and Makua 
came as immigrants from Portuguese East Africa. Living side by side, 
they revised and brought together some of their traditions. Islam and 
Christianity both came in also as immigrant groups—the Christians 
coming first in the freed slave colony at Masasi. 

The other reason for the success of the Christian jando in the period 
between the wars was the condition of that area in the 1920s and 
1930s. Unlike Kilimanjaro, there was no great economic advance, 
and no great hope of it. The railway had not reached there. Road 
transport was expensive or non-existent. Change was coming slowly. 
Christian jando may not have become popular in Kilimanjaro, had 
they been introduced, for the mind of the Chagga people was on swift 
change. It succeeded in Masasi and spread widely because it met the 
particular needs and moods of the people in Southern Tanganyika who 
wanted to be conservative. 

. Missionaries generally were not enthusiastic about Christian jando, 
even in the U.M.C.A. Many agreed with Raum, a Leipzig missionary 
from Kilimanjaro, who said that the jando were ‘heathenizing Chri¬ 
stianity’. U.M.C.A. doctors were extremely unhappy about circum¬ 
cising boys in the bush. Surgical operations should be done in the 
hospital, the doctors insisted, where there was less danger of infection. 
Lucas rejected this argument completely. The jando was a communal 
ritual. The hospital could never circumcise all the boys at one time. 
Lucas believed the genius of the traditional jando was the combination 
of p ainf ul circumcision with teaching about what it means to be a man. 
It was even more effective because the young men lived together 
through it all. The only concession Lucas made to the doctors was to 
urge that the circumcizers be taught how to be more hygienic in the 
bush,, cutting down the risk of infection. 
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There have been a number of missionaries who were great scholars 
and anthropologists in East Africa. Their work has produced better 
understanding of African culture but no significant indigenization of 
Christianity. Lucas, who was not a first-class anthropologist, never¬ 
theless had the insight which was meaningful and effective for his own 
time and place. 


African initiatives 

Experiments in indigenization were not confined to missionaries. 
Two important experiments in Christianizing rituals should be recorded. 
The first was among the Bondei people where U.M.C.A. worked. 
The Bondei had a practice called Kwisha Kilio where a bereaved 
family bought a goat and sacrificed it on behalf of the relative who had 
died. The sacrifice of this goat and the raising of hands towards the 
mountains ensured that the soul of the departed would rest, and was 
the end of mourning and anxiety. Kwisha Kilio did not r;la«h with 
Christian burial because it took place several weeks afterward. Canon 
Samwil Sehoza, the outstanding pastor working in that area, opposed 
these customs. Instead, he taught, Christians must offer the sacrifice 
of Misa (the Mass). This helped many but not all Christians. Some 
still sought goats and sacrificed them as well as having a special Mass 
for the dead. Such people, if discovered by Canon Sehoza, were 
disciplined, and told that the Mass said was of no effect. As in the 
case of the Christian jando, Sehoza replaced the Kwisha Kilio with an 
equivalent Christian ritual. 

The other great pioneer was the Rev. Filipo Minoti of Meru in 
Kenya. Minoti was an outstanding Methodist leader, first a teacher, 
and then a pastor. Methodist missionaries at first had been rather 
unsympathetic to Meru traditions. In the 1930s, under the leadership 
of Hopkins, African leadership and traditions were given much more 
freedom. During this time, Filipo Minoti became prominent. The Meru 
people were ruled by a society called Njuri Nceke consisting of elders 
of the tribe. Christians had been hostile to this society because of the 
secret oaths required of men wishing to be initiated into it. In 1929, 
there was considerable hostility between the Presbyterians and Metho¬ 
dists on the one side, and the traditionalists and politicians on the other, 
over the customs of female circumcision. Minoti did much to heal the 
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breach between Protestant Christians and the traditionalists. He was 
a keen student of Meru law, and was often asked to be advocate in 
cases before the Meru elders. Through his experience with the 
law, Minoti worked out a Christian initiation into Njuri Nceke called 
Njuri ya Mauuku (the Society of the Book). The Bible was used for 
swearing the secret oaths, rather than the traditional symbols. The 
Methodist and Presbyterian missionaries hailed Minoti’s breakthrough. 
Meru Protestant Christians were scandalized. They walked out on 
Minoti when he came to administer baptism or Holy Communion. It 
took more than a year for the uproar to subside. But it did subside 
and proved to be a bridge between Meru traditionalism and Chris tian ity 

Njuri Nceke is now a thing of the past—it has been swept away by 
political changes in Kenya. Christian jando and malango still exist 
but they have nothing like the same importance today that they had 
in the past. The very citing of these examples could be misleading, 
as though Christianity in East Africa had been highly indigenized. 
Few people—missionaries or African Christian leaders—did what 
Lucas, Gutmann, Sehoza and Minoti did. During this period, and even 
afterwards, the dominant movement has been ‘Europeanization’ 
of the Church. 

But one lesson emerges out of this, a revelation of what true Christian 
indigenization is. It does not lie in preserving the symbols of a dead 
or dying past. It is not ‘decorating’ Christianity with ‘good African 
traditions’. It means the using of meaningful rituals and symbols 
to speak to people today—as Father Lucas, Canon Sehoza and Filipo 
Minoti did in their generation. 
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11 

THIS WORLD IS NOT MY HOME 

The missionary gathered a group of people around him, and opened 
his Bible. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of heaven,’ he pleaded with his 
African listeners. He then asked them to pray, telling them to bow 
their heads and shut their eyes. The Africans dutifully followed in¬ 
structions, and the missionary earnestly prayed that the things of 
this earth would not prevent anyone from reaching the joys of heaven. 
When the prayer was over, and the Africans opened their eyes, they 
were alarmed to see that their land had been stolen. ‘Never mind,’ 
said the missionary, ‘these earthly things are not really important’, 
and he led them in singing, ‘This world is not my home 

This story, in one form or another, has been immensely popular in 
East Africa. It reflects accurately the fact that missionaries emphasized 
spiritual matters and heaven above all other things in their preaching. 
It reflects the widespread African feeling that missionaries were not 
sensitive enough to colonial exploitation, which is true. The suggestion, 
though, that missionaries were part of a conspiracy against African 
land and freedom is simply not true. It is much more accurate to say 
that while Africans became progressively more critical and rebellious 
over colonial rule, missions became less critical and more comfortable 
in it. 

Missionary concern with heaven did not shut out concerns with 
this world. Their concerns with this world ranged from guarding their 
own sectarian interest to promoting the welfare of the African popu¬ 
lation. Bishop Tucker collected money from mission sources in Britain 
to keep the I.B.E.A. Company functioning in Uganda. He feared that 
civil war or a possible Muslim take-over would result from an I.B.E.A. 
withdrawal. He pressed the British government to build the Uganda 
railway, for without it Uganda could never develop. In Tanganyika, 
missionaries strongly criticized the military methods used by the 
Germans to crush the Nyakyusa in 1897, and to starve the population 
in the Maji-Maji rebellion in 1906. The Benedictine superior of Pera- 
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miho, Father Johannes, was deported for his outspoken rebuke of the 
authorities. In Kenya, missions took a most active and continuous 
role in political and national affairs. 

Open advocacy 

During the early stages of Kenya’s colonial history, on any question 
of exploitation of African labour or ignorance, missions openly 
advocated African rights. In 1908, a labour inquiry board of the Kenya 
government met with some missionaries, trying to find a way to get 
more African labour on settler farms. Chadwick, a C.M.S. missionary, 
said bluntly that he did not like Africans to work on settler farms, since 
they were poorly fed, badly treated, and their home life disturbed. 
Barlow of the Church of Scotland Mission gave a detailed explanation 
of Kikuyu life, showing that men were not ‘idle’ as most Europeans 
believed. The Rev. Charles Johnson of the Africa Inland Mission said 
frankly that settlers hindered African development. 

A similar board visited Tumutumu in 1913. Instead of arg uing, 
Dr. Philp of the Church of Scotland Mission walked to the road 
together with a number of Africans suffering from yaws. He 
unbandaged the sores and showed them to the commission, until they 
all felt sick. Then Dr. Philp explained that 40% of the population 
suffered from yaws, and went on to say, ‘What the people need is not 
more forced labour, but more medical care.’ 

In the same year, Barlow wrote in the Kikuyu News, ‘We believe 
that the moral and spiritual development of the children of the soil is 
of as much importance as the financial prosperity of their conquerors.’ 

Even more open was Stauffacher, the A.I.M. pioneer to the Maasai. 
Stauffacher hated settlers like Lord Delamere whose racial ideas were 
based on those of South Africa and the southern states of America, 
and was furious at the 1911 decision to move the Maasai from Laikipia, 
an agreed Maasai reserve later handed over to white settlers. He told 
his friend, Taki ole Kindi, that Indians in the U.S.A., confined to 
reservations, were weak and neglected. He even sent Taki to the Maasai 
elders to suggest an armed rebellion. The elders were too wise to take 
that advice. ‘It is better to be hit by a sheathed sword than a naked 
one,’ they said, and moved out of Laikipia. 
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Another fearless and vocal champion of African rights was Dr. 
Norman Leys, who worked in the veterinary department. He resorted 
to legal action in an attempt to prevent the deportation of the Maasai 
from Laikipia. This resulted in his being transferred in 1913 to Nyasa- 
land but he continued to write books and articles exposing injustice 
in Kenya. 


Cautious advocacy 

After World War I, the Kenya Protestant missionaries still championed 
African rights, where they saw clear exploitation. Nevertheless, they 
did this much more politely and more diplomatically—and sometimes 
very effectively. The new Alliance of Protestant Missions, formed to 
build one church, was soon caught up in the issue of forced labour. 
A circular had been sent round to District Commissioners, asking 
them to urge chiefs to secure labour for the European estates. So the 
Alliance put out a memorandum in which it stated the view that the 
circular would be understood by African chiefs as an order, not as 
advice, and would lead to an under-cover system of forced labour. 
This memorandum caused a great stir in the British Parliament, with 
the final result that the Kenyan Government was ordered by Whitehall 
to take no part in recruiting labour for private employment, and the 
labour circular was cancelled. 

Economic troubles in the colony caused another Alliance inter¬ 
vention. The colonial administration planned to devalue the cent of 
the East African rupee to be a cent of a shilling—in other words, 
cutting the value of the cent in half. This would have cost Africans 
in East Africa at least £77,000. The exposure of this plan in British 
newspapers caused the scheme to be dropped. 

African taxes in Kenya were raised each year after the war. This 
had the same effect as labour recruitment, for it forced Africans off 
the reserves into the settlers’ estates. When Dr. Arthur went to London 
in 1923 over the ‘Indian question’, he brought up the subject of taxes. 
He pointed out that £450,000 was taken in taxes from Africans, but 
only £25,000 went into African education. This pressure compelled 
the government to support African education more generously. 

Yet it was not the missionaries in Kenya, but J.H. Oldham, the 
secretary in London of the International Missionary Council, who was 
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the most successful advocate for Kenyan Africans. When the ‘forced 
labour’ question came up in 1919, this started him thinking about the 
rights of subject people. The ‘Indian question’ in 1923 brought the 
same issue up in a different way. The Indians were pressing for rights 
equal with those of British whites in Kenya. Kenya missionaries 
opposed this strenuously on the grounds that it might lead to a mass 
take-over of the African economy by a non-Christian and alien people 
whose land of origin was already overpopulated, and who consequently 
were seeking new lands for immigration. British missionaries in India 
accused Kenyan missionaries of racism, but Oldham saw that the heart 
of Kenya’s problem was, ‘Whose interests are paramount?’ Together 
with other Church leaders, he pressed the colonial office into issuing 
the Devonshire White Paper, which said that Kenya was primarily 
an African country, and the interests of Africans must be supreme. 
This policy could never become really effective until independence, 
but it kept Kenya from becoming another Rhodesia or South Africa. 

Missionary advocacy continued for many years. In 1923, Dr. Arthur, 
the senior Church of Scotland missionary, entered the Legislative 
Council to represent African interests. On 17 November 1922, Arthur 
had written to Kenya’s Chief Native Commissioner about the feelings 
of Africans against British rule. Arthur said that Africans needed to 
know the laws, to have their interests safeguarded by laws, to receive 
much more education, and have more tax-money spent on their welfare. 
In short, he said, they need ‘a right native policy’. What this was he 
explained remarkably clearly: ‘This naturally embraces steps to be 
taken towards self-government and control of their own affairs under 
central authority, increasing with their sense of responsibility.’ In the 
Council, Dr. Arthur was an effective spokesman who secured the 
first large government support for African education. 

Missionary advocacy did not die after 1923, but it became steadily 
less bold. Sharing a measure of power, and receiving subsidies for 
education, missions could not be outspoken advocates as in the past. 
Around 1930, however, a number of missionaries gave important 
testimony to the Carter Land Commission on the sensitive issue of 
African land in Kenya. The Roman Catholics, generally quiet on 
political issues, issued this statement: ‘When the Europeans came here 
the land belonged to the natives, and it is difficult to see how they 
have lost their rights to its ownership.’ 
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The role of advocate was changing however, for the African was 
finding a way to make his own voice heard. 

African self-advocacy 

In 1921 and 1922, African politicians in western Kenya and in the 
Nairobi area started to speak up for themselves. 

Missions contributed to this self-advocacy. At Thogoto, in early 
meetings of Kikuyu Christians, social problems such as land and labour 
were discussed. The Church of Scotland missionaries generally left 
the African Christians alone to discuss their own issues. When the 
Young Kikuyu Association made its first public protest in 1921, 
Barlow from the Church of Scotland Mission put the protests into 
good English. 

Even though missions contributed to self-advocacy, they were 
alarmed when it broke out. Harry Thuku, the first African spokesman 
and secretary of the Young Kikuyu Association, had lived for many 
years with the Knapps in the Kambui mission. Yet he was reported 
to have warned people to stop working for all Europeans, including 
the missionaries. He held political meetings on Sundays, just as the 
settlers did. Since he received some support from Asians, missionaries 
feared Hindu or Muslim influence, and perhaps Communism! But 
the only radical book Thuku quoted was the Bible. He drew encourage¬ 
ment from the fact that God had saved David from Goliath, and had 
rescued Israel out of slavery in Egypt. This was not enough to convince 
the missions of the rightness of Thuku’s anti-white agitation. Other 
Kenya whites bitterly blamed missions for producing ‘mission boys’ 
whom they considered to be brainless agitators. The missionary fear 
over politics was often purely religious—a fear that politics would 
draw Christians into a life of drinking, immorality and unfaithfulness 
to the things of God. 

While many missionaries kept away from African politics, in western 
Kenya something very different happened. This was due to an ex¬ 
ceptional missionary, Archdeacon Owen of the C.M.S. In 1920, when 
Kenya was declared a colony, Maseno students went on strike. Owen 
called in a government official, who explained that only the ‘white 
highlands’ was a colony. Owen publicly corrected the official. All 
Kenya is a colony, he stated. Owen was not afraid to tell the truth. 
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and he strove to make clear to Africans the implications of colonial 
policy for themselves. 

Owen believed the concerns of society and politics were important 
for Christians. He was not impressed with early African political 
activity, sensing that most Europeans would despise it as ignorant 
agitation. But he was convinced it was genuine and only needed right 
direction. Owen decided to tutor his people in public affairs, beginning 
at the local level. In 1922, he founded the Kavirondo Taxpayers’ 
Welfare Association. One great concern of his was to teach how 
economic development takes place. The Kavirondo Taxpayers’ Welfare 
Association introduced the plough, the water-mill, new crops and 
book-keeping. In local politics, Owen stressed the importance of the 
budget, for in the budget lay the secret of planned development. 

As a result, in western Kenya, among the Anglicans, there grew 
up a number of men who became great civic leaders. Canon Awori 
among the Luyia was a pastor active all his life on the political scene. 
An even more outstanding man was Ezekiel Apindi among the Luo, 
a teacher for a long time at Maseno school, and later a pastor. Apindi 
represented the Africans of East Africa in 1931 at the London meeting 
of the Joint Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament on 
Closer Union in East Africa. 


The bridge 

In the 1930s, another need and another role presented itself to missions. 
Distrust of Europeans had grown so much that the Kikuyu made the 
proverb, ‘Gutiri mubea na muthungu’—‘there is no difference between 
the priest and the settler’. This represented a change in the attitude 
of the Kikuyu; the proverb shows that there was a time when priest 
and settler were quite distinct. The missionaries who came out after 
World War I were often more colonial in attitude than the first mis¬ 
sionaries. The Young Baganda Association complained to C.F. 
Andrews in 1921 that the ‘younger missionaries who had come out’ 
were not sympathetic as had been the earlier missionaries. W. Mac¬ 
Gregor Ross, who was head of the Public Works Department in 
Nairobi for many years, felt that the real trouble with missionaries 
and chaplains was that they were content to be timid and non-vocal 
in a very dangerous situation. ‘Unless clergy and British missionaries 
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in Kenya’, he wrote, ‘jointly and openly support high standards, they 
will continue living in a very mixed community where nobody is afraid 
of them.’ Distrust of whites grew so much everywhere that after 1935, 
even Archdeacon Owen was no longer trusted in western Kenya. 

Attempts were made to restore confidence. The Christian Council 
on Race Relations promoted discussions between white and black 
with missionaries the bridge. Attempting first to gain the confident 
of the Kenya government, they earned the suspicion of the Africans 
In 1938, Africans completely abandoned the council. Promoting 
harmony and understanding was not enough. 

History, however, weighs the accomplishments of a man more than 
his words, beliefs or even deeds. For this reason, Kenyan Africans 
owe much to J.H. Oldham, who held the line against settler power, 
for without him Kenya might have become a Rhodesia. They owe much 
to Archdeacon Owen, who took the trouble to teach Africans how 
to run their own affairs. And in a sense, they owe the most to Dr. Arthur. 
Although he was less sympathetic to African politics, he won the 
greatest concessions for African education and medicine, giving Africans 
the vital tools to set themselves free. 
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KUSOMA CHRISTIANITY 

We have seen that under Kasagama in Toro there was a great 
innovation. This was a distinctive form of Christianity, Kusoma 
Christianity, of which literacy became the cornerstone. Kusoma 
Christianity was brought by the missionaries: they helped shape it 
with the prayers, forms of worship, translations of the Bible and 
introduction of hymns. It depended on missionaries as well; they often 
took a large share of responsibilities. They were representatives to the 
colonial authorities; they helped introduce new Church government 
and constitutions; they trained Christians as well as the church leader¬ 
ship; and of course, almost all church treasurers everywhere were 
missionaries. The way this form of Christianity spread was by the 
school-dispensary-church pattern. But it would be a great mistake to 
think that Kusoma Christianity was wholly foreign. It was in many 
ways an African form. The pattern of school-dispensary-church was 
developed because it succeeded in Africa. The outposts, although 
supervised by missionaries, depended greatly on trained African 
Christians to run them. When the Kikuyu independent churches broke 
away from Protestant missions, they used the pattern of Kusoma 
Christianity with little change—and a large number of other inde¬ 
pendent churches did the same. 

Kusoma Christianity is most characteristic of the period between 
1920 and 1945. East African Christians commonly used to say they go 
to Church * kusoma ’ (to read), rather than * kusali’ (to pray), a reminder 
of the great literacy movements, which first appeared in Buganda in 
the 1890s, and were repeated in so many other areas. 

Here we will examine some of the dynamic elements in Kusoma 
Christianity. 

Evangelism 

Kusoma Christianity spread very widely. Generally, the teacher- 
evangelists or catechists were the people who carried the responsibility 
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for church extension. Clearly without this class of person, Christianity 
would not have spread as it did. But they were not the only evangelists 
during this phase of the church. 

There were many ‘unconscious evangelists’ and much ‘im plant 
evangelism’. When the Verona Fathers moved up the Nile to Northern 
Uganda from the Sudan, they had developed no strategy of training 
or using catechists. A few months after the Fathers’ arrival, two men 
of the Alur tribe approached them. One of them had been baptized 
by the White Fathers earlier and had returned to his own country to 
teach his people. Now they awaited priests to bring them the sacraments. 
This was ‘unplanned evangelism’. 

An even more extraordinary case of unplanned evangelism took 
place in the Kyome area of eastern Kamba country. A man named 
Mulyungi moved to Kyome after being advised to send away his wife 
for bearing babies with teeth. ‘Obviously,’ they had told him, ‘she is 
a witch.’ 

‘How do you know it is my wife and not I who is bewitching our 
children?’ Mulyungi asked. 

She was so totally ostracized that they moved. Mulyungi took 
up the business of trading hides and beeswax, a profitable business, 
but totally despised by the Kamba. Mulyungi’s wife, seeking for a 
spiritual home, decided to become a Muslim. At that time, a man narmyt 
Musyoka wa Kyere passed her home, singing Kikuyu hymns. Hearing 
the name of God in the hymns, she called Musyoka in to hear his 
message. Musyoka had learned Kikuyu hymns while working in central 
Kenya. He pretended that he knew how to read, and came to the house 
arranging pieces of paper in a pattern. Musyoka knew little of Christ¬ 
ianity and eventually returned to divination. But the Mulyungis had 
been stirred. In 1928, they walked fifty miles to Mulango to confess 
their faith to the missionary. William and Ema Mulyungi became the 
founders and pillars of the Christian community which grew up around 
them at Kyome. 

There were also volunteer evangelists, men who went beyond their 
own village and people to carry the Gospel. One team from Mulango 
in Kamba territory went beyond Mwingi into the dry eastern areas to 
preach. Kamba elders blocked the way for the preaching team, so 
one of the evangelists remarked, ‘God will uproot all the stumps.’ 
By that he meant that in the end all stumbling-blocks to preaching 
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the Gospel would be removed. Within a short time, Syanda and two 
other elders who had impeded the evangelists died. The next year, 
when the preaching team came from Mulango, they were given an 
enthusiastic welcome. Every Kamba elder was eager for the Word of 
God, lest he also be considered a stump to be uprooted! 

Such volunteer evangelists were particularly strong in the Africa 
Inland Mission areas. The Missions established Bible Schools which 
trained a large number of laymen, some of whom became evangelists 
and pastors. The greatest volunteer evangelist in Kenya was Mwangi 
wa Nyarari, a Kikuyu who went to Meru country in 1928 and won 
a large section of Meru to Christ. Mwangi remained a full-time volun¬ 
teer evangelist until his death in 1966. 

Besides this there was a large amount of congregational evangelism. 
This was widely practised throughout East Africa. In Kihumbu-ini, 
in Kikuyu country, Christians went out in twos to preach every Sunday 
after morning worship. At three in the afternoon, after they had visited, 
they met at Kihumbu-ini church to pray for those who had heard 
the word and to ask God’s blessing on the newly converted. Names 
of new converts were sent to church headquarters at Kambui for their 
prayers. 

Convers on to Kusoma Christianity was the responsibility of African 
Christians almost exclusively. 

Growing Christian conscience 

Within the Christian communities there was a growing conscience, 
a growing view of what was right and wrong, a growing concern for 
reform of the traditonal society. 

Daudi Otieno was the son of Chief Otieno who welcomed the 
Compounds and Interior Mission to Kima in western Kenya. Daudi 
became one of the first Christians from Kima. He went beyond the 
literacy classes at Kima to Maseno Normal School, becoming the first 
educated man from Bunyore. He had the first Christian marriage, 
although he spoiled the marriage in the eyes of the missionaries by 
dancing! For a while, Daudi Otieno joined the C.M.S., then he returned 
to Kima to be the first trained teacher. He was the first to ride a bicycle. 
In the early 1920s, a number of steps were taken to emancipate the 
Christian women of Bunyore. At first, they had been so nervous of 
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attending church that the churches around Kima were built with an 
open wall, so that if the missionary sneezed or did something similarly 
alarming, the women could all flee from the open side without crowding 
through a narrow door! But in the 1920s, a further step was required. 
The women were encouraged to eat chicken, the taboo of Luyia 
women. Daudi Otieno’s wife was the first to eat chicken—then all the 
Christian ladies ate it at a church feast. In the 1930s, Daudi supported 
the missionaries in a drive for girls’ education. 

The story of Daudi Otieno is by no means unique. The same thing 
was happening in many different ways all over East Africa. In August 
1924, the Kilimanjaro Lutheran churches met for a four-day meeting. 
The first matter discussed was drinking: they urged Christians to be 
moderate. The third matter was circumcision of women, which they 
said would no longer be accepted in the Christian community. The 
tenth matter was ‘shauri la kula nyama iliyokufa yenyewe, hatuwezi' 
(We cannot eat the flesh of an animal which has died a natural death). 
The council also made some rules about marriage and dowry payments 
which differed from the traditional customs. They were very similar 
to the statement which the Kiambu Kikuyu Christians made in 1929 
about their opposition to female circumcision: ‘We are at the beginning 
of a great building up of new customs and the forming of Christianity; 
we are in the same position as those who before us made ordinances 
for the generations after them.’ In Kipsigis country, Christians led the 
attack on the laibon, who were the religious and political leaders among 
the Maasai and related groups. They also abolished the eating of the 
meat of animals which died, and introduced water mills. Besides this, 
in many places there arose Christian chiefs. Buganda led the way, 
but in the time immediately before and after World War I, Christian 
chiefs became common throughout East Africa. They stressed edu¬ 
cation, modem medicine, and reform of local customs. 


The Christian life 

Christians were quite distinct from their neighbours. In many cases 
early missionaries had encouraged their converts to live together 
in distinctively Christian villages. The Holy Ghost Fathers sought 
large estates in Kenya because they wished to settle Christian people 
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on them. Whether in Christian villages or missions, Christians became 
separated from their neighbours. In Toro, pagans were despised and 
called bakafiri (infidels). Without a measure cf separation, it would have 
been very difficult for Christian communities to emerge. 

A patricularly noteworthy example were the Chagga Lutheran 
Christians from Machame in Tanganyika. They developed a distinctive 
form of living together, in which all cases between Christians were 
settled by the elders; but if the elders failed, they took the matter to 
the pastor. Girls were never allowed to visit Moshi town or their 
boyfriends without the permission of the elders. Every morning and 
evening Christians met in small groups for prayers. Once a month 
all Christians met in the home of a certain Christian for advice and 
help in spiritual matters. They warned any who were straying from 
the Christian path. Every Saturday, the elders inspected the homes 
of the Christians to check on the cleanliness of their houses and farms, 
and to remind them of Sunday worship. 

Not only was there home worship, and church worship, but large- 
scale conventions developed as well. From the earliest times, the 
Kikuyu had conferences on the spiritual life for the Christians from 
the various missions. The Gospel Missionary Society in Kikuyu 
country developed a yearly convention for the whole Church, rotating 
each year between its three centres: Kambui, Ng’enda and Kihumbu-ini. 
Christians were housed and fed at the host centre, so they got to know 
each other well. 

One other feature of the Christian life was that it brought economic 
development and improved living standards, typified at this stage by the 
appearance of bicycles and marketable crops. One of the most out¬ 
standing missionaries in developing a ‘total civilization’ was Gallus 
Steiger, a bishop with the Benedictines in southern Tanganyika. 
Father Steiger was one of the few German-Swiss Benedictines. He 
happened to come to Tanganyika in the hard days of the Maji-Maji 
rebellion, and had the difficult job after World War I of trying to hold 
the Benedictine work together after the expulsion of the Germans. 

The Benedictines came to German East Africa with no experience 
in modern missionary work, but with a long tradition of converting 
Europe. They had converted Europe by being teachers and civilizers 
of the barbarians. They had kept the light of knowledge alive in the 
monasteries for centuries during Europe’s dark ages. The Benedictines 
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in Tanganyika attempted to do the same thing. Each ‘mission’ was 
actually a monastery, with a completely self-contained life between 
its walls. Benedictine missionaries did not intend to retire to their 
homelands, but to settle permanently in their monastery-missions. 

In 1931, Father Steiger became the Abbot of Peramiho (the superior 
of the monastery) and eventually bishop. In the Benedictine areas, 
the monastery was the centre of everything. Bishop Steiger wished 
his monasteries to be self-supporting, and many brothers were brought 
from Europe to erect buildings, make furniture and run the farms. 
The missions became highly-developed areas; they did not concentrate 
on development outside. The Benedictines offered some technical 
training, but it was schools which made Peramiho famous. Teachers 
were thoroughly trained, and they turned the Peramiho area, in spite 
of its remoteness, into the best educated part of Tanganyika after 
Kilimanjaro. Steiger even provided shops run by brothers to keep the 
Asians out of the area. 

A spiritual life developed among the people. Christians were taught 
to recite their morning prayers together before Mass. They also said 
their night prayers together. Three great church feast-days were 
emphasized: the Friday of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Christmas and 
Easter. Christians were taught to say the rosary. Now and then, 
retreats were held to re-vitalize the lives of the Christians. 

All this was done without much concession to the African way of 
life. Steiger was not concerned with indigenization. The missionaries 
studied local customs in order to work out Christian marriage laws, 
but not to learn from Africa or adapt to Africa. Attempts to get 
Africans into the Benedictine order proved to be failures. Apart from 
the teaching profession, Steiger did not press Africanization, even of 
the priesthood, but concentrated on building up Christian households 
as the foundation of all future spiritual development. In this policy 
he was most successful. In 1953, when he turned the diocese over to 
his successor, 59% of the population was Catholic. By the late sixties, 
the indigenous Benedictine monastery at Hanga was the largest of its 
kind in Africa. 

Steiger and the Benedictines were not typical of all Catholic missions 
during that time. Other missions, particularly the White Fathers, did 
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much more to welcome African ideas and initiative. Eventually the 
Peramiho type of Christianity, dependent on foreign personnel, 
foreign models, and a long period of colonial stability, had to tackle 
the problems of Africanization it had earlier postponed. 
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13 

THE WET MISSIONARY 


One missionary in western Kenya used to insist on being carried 
across all streams. His African carrier got tired of providing the service. 
So in the middle of one river, the carrier arranged to slip and fall 
down, throwing the missionary into the stream... The missionary 
never asked to be carried again. 

In one way or another, this happened all over East Africa. Missionary 
Christianity, or Kusoma Christianity, needed a number of corrective 
falls into the river. Some of these came early, and adjustments were 
made quickly. By and large, the missions did not wake up until the 
1950s and 1960s. By that time, there were already a number of alter¬ 
natives to this type of Christianity. These began appearing strongly 
in the 1930s. 


Holy Spirit revival 

Kusoma Christianity’s biggest failure was that it failed to meet the 
spiritual questions and needs Africans felt. It simply taught a new faith 
and worship, without dealing realistically with African religious 
experiences. Hymns were often pure translations from Europe and 
America. There are very few references in them to witchcraft or eradi¬ 
cation of witchcraft, to ancestors or spirits or divination. It was the 
discovery of the Holy Spirit which began to unlock doors of ministries 
which were closed, due to the limitations of Kusoma Christianity. 

The first great revival in East Africa began in 1926 and 1927. It was 
preceded by at least two minor revivals during World War I. One was 
at Rungwe, in Tanzania’s Southern Highlands, in 1916. Another was 
in Luo country in Kenya, when Alfayo Odongo had a deep experience 
of the Holy Spirit. He remained in the Anglican Church in which he 
had been converted, later becoming a pastor. Both of these minor 
revivals were in non-Pentecostal missions. The great revival came 
among the Friends in Kenya. 
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Arthur Chilson was one of the pioneer missionaries of the Friends 
Africa Mission* and one very close to Africans. In 1926 at Chavakali 
in western Kenya, Chilson visited the school and told the school boys 
that their parents, even though many of them were church leaders, 
were not real Christians at all. He stressed Romans 10:9—‘If you 
confess with your mouth that “Jesus is Lord” and believe in your heart 
that God raised Him from the dead, you will be saved.’ How many, 
Chilson wondered, had really openly confessed and believed? The 
students were surprised and asked to know more. Chilson led them on 
a retreat in.Kaimosi forest. There he urged the young men to confess 
their sins openly and then pray for the Holy Spirit to fill them. Many 
of them, seeking the Holy Spirit, began to pray in strange tongues. 
At the Yearly Meeting at Kaimosi in August, 1927, a spirit of revival 
fell on the people. Conviction of sin overcame many Christians, and 
they began to confess sins openly and put things straight through 
apology and restoration. Sometimes the meeting was swept by periods 
of worship when the people glorified God in tongues. 

Out of the revival came prophets, driven by a divine call to preach, 
and having special insight into the sins of others. The prophets walked 
through Maragoli, touching people with the message of a ‘new birth’, 
and the filling of the Holy Spirit. People thronged to hear Daniel 
Mundia, Jakobo Buluku and Daniel Sande preach. They denounced 
the wearing of beads, and ordered the converted to repent publicly, 
and restore what they had stolen. Early in 1928, opposition to the 
prophets and their message hardened. A choice was given to the Roho 
(Spirit) people, as they came to be called, to keep quiet or get out 
of the Friends Church. Clearly the new Roho Christianity was different 
from Kusoma Christianity. 

The struggle in the Friends Church was African against African. 
Arthur Chilson, who started the revival, did not consider speaking in 
tongues of any importance, and he was not aware of the prophets who 
emerged. To him, the work of the Holy Spirit was to make men holy. 
He believed that after conversion, a Christian may still be chained 
to evil habits and tied to the world. This second conversion was marked 
by the coming of the Holy Spirit to release a Christian from all worldly 
ties and to enable him to become a fully-committed believer. But the 
Roho people saw the Holy Spirit as one who spoke through prophets. 
The African Friends however who were not caught up in the revival 
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were disturbed by the prophets, and opposed their demand for public 
confession of sins, adults in front of their children. So the Friends 
demanded an end to those things. Most of the Roho people gave in, 
fearing they would lose jobs as teachers, or places for their children 
in schools. Only a few, convinced that giving up these practices was 
a denial of the Holy Spirit, remained in the movement. 

After a period of widespread preaching and growing hostility, 
a group in South Maragoli had a three-year prayer-meeting. They 
read the Scriptures daily, shared any word of prophecy revealed to 
them, and prayed. Gradually a new practice grew up. They adopted 
distinctive dress: kanztis and turbans. Some of them took Saturday 
as the day for worship and rest. In worship, Roho Christians developed 
something very different from missionary Christianity. Drums, rattles 
and iron bars were beaten to accompany singing. Hallelujahs punc¬ 
tuated the services. Prophets and ordinary Christians received new 
hymns in their dreams, and shared these with the rest. Worship began 
with a time of confession, where every man confessed his sins of the 
past week. Then the windows were shut, Satan was excluded, and the 
Christians began to praise God joyfully. Their services included a time 
for healing, and for testimony about God’s work among them. 

Roho churches sprang up in many parts of Kenya, in Kikuyu, Meru, 
Kamba and Luo country. Many sprang up quite independently of 
others. Some of the Roho groups in Kikuyu, Meru and Luo country 
have linked up with Roho churches in Luyia country. 

Political controversies 

Three political controversies affected Kusoma Christianity in Kenya, 
leading to dissatisfaction with aspects of it. These three controversies 
were over female circumcision in Kikuyu and Meru in 1929, over the 
Kakamega gold rush in the early 1930s, and the 1938 Kamba destocking 
issue. 

The Kikuyu circumcision issue has a long history. Doctors in the 
Church of Scotland Mission were shocked by the circumcision of 
women, and started to teach against it on medical grounds from an 
early stage. It was in 1915 and 1916 that Christians first tackled the 
problem. A number of approaches were tried. They tried circumcision 
in a hospital, done by a mission doctor, but he was horrified by what 
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he had done. Other circumcisions were held at the Mission, with 
Christians taking a great part, in order to eliminate the ‘heathen’ 
elements. In 1916, for the first time, a Kikuyu congregation at Thogoto 
voted against female circumcision for Christians. But it was in 1919 
and 1920 that the important decisions were made. At an all-Kikuyu 
spiritual life conference in 1919, Dr. Jones from the Kikuyu hospital 
explained why circumcision endangered both women and the babies 
they bore. Impressed by his explanation, Kikuyu Christians voted 
overwhelmingly to root out the custom from Protestant churches. 
Throughout 1919 and 1920, many congregations made their decisions. 
All Kiambu Protestant congregations outlawed circumcision, but the 
Anglicans in Murang’a and Embu held back. In the next years,un¬ 
circumcised girls married and gave birth to normal babies, to the 
astonishment of Kikuyu traditionalists, and to the confirmation of. 
the faith of the Christians. 

In 1928, circumcision became a political issue. Politicians pointed 
out that not only did the Europeans steal the African land but they 
were now attacking customs basic to the Kikuyu way of life. In 1929, 
when a Kiambu girl was forcibly circumcised, and her circumcisers 
were given a very light punishment, Kikuyu Christians met to reaffirm 
their belief that circumcision was wrong. An abusive song called 
muthirigu (an emotive political ballad) was turned against Christians. 
In return, the Christians called for a re-affirmation of loyalty, signified 
by the kiroro (thumb-print), accepting the Church’s rule about circum¬ 
cision. The abusive muthirigu songs were turned against loyalists. 
‘Musa’, they sang, meaning the Rev. Musa Gitau of Thogoto, ‘Musa 
will baptize baboons, not people.’ The politicians distorted the situ¬ 
ation by saying that those who had put their thumb-print to the 
declaration on circumcision, had in fact signed away their land. 
Consequently in many places a high percentage of Christians deserted 
the church. Kihumbu-ini, although African-led throughout its history, 
was reduced to six families. Thogoto lost 90% of its members at first, 
and even after some returned, only one-third of the members signed 
the kiroro in the first year. 

The seceders claimed possession of Mission schools built on their 
land, but failed to get them. They organized their own independent 
schools, following exactly the same plan of church-school-dispensary 
introduced by mission Christianity. They approached the C.M.S. for 
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help in training pastors, since C.M.S. had been more moderate on the 
circumcision issue. Two men went to train at Weithaga, a C.M.S. 
mission in Murang’a. However, one day the bishop came to Weithaga, 
and preached rather bluntly against native customs, especially circum¬ 
cision. During the sermon, an owl flew into the church, landing on a 
beam near tbe preacher. Then it flew out again through a window. 
Owls were a sign of death to the Kikuyu and they always drove them 
away when they approached their homesteads. After seeing this bad 
omen, the two independents packed up and left the same night. Soon 
afterwards, Archbishop Alexander, Primate of the African Orthodox 
Church in South Africa came at the invitation of the independents 
to put the Church on its feet. By 1937 four men had been ordained by 
him. They remained very bitter rivals of the ‘mission churches’, yet 
they were very little different in law, worship or government. Never¬ 
theless, they represented another option, a Christianity more in 
harmony with traditional ways and with African political demands. 

The Kakamega gold-rush and the Kamba de-stocking issue were not 
issues between missions and Africans, but they nevertheless increased 
suspicion. The Kakamega gold-rush came just after the Kenya govern¬ 
ment passed the Lands Trust Ordinance in 1930 to safeguard ‘native 
reserves’. The missions were not at all happy to see the Kenya Legisla¬ 
tive Council overturn these safeguards at the end of 1932, when gold 
was found in the Kakamega reserve, causing many Europeans to 
leave their farms in a mad rush for golu. Nevertheless, the Friends 
Africa Mission, who were right in the middle of the gold-rush, felt 
helpless to do anything about a ‘political question’, and refused to 
be involved. Archdeacon Owen waged a legal battle against the gold- 
rush; but by the mid-1930s, even he was suspect politically to the 
Africans. 

The Kamba de-stocking issue was an issue between the Kenya 
government and the Kamba. The government was distressed at over- 
grazing in the Kamba reserve, which was turning the country into 
a desert. The Wakamba around Kangundo could not understand why 
their former grazing lands taken by Europeans should not be handed 
back. They refused to de-stock, or reduce their cattle. When their 
cattle were seized, they walked into Nairobi to see the governor. 
Although the governor refused to see them, another official did. 
George Rhoad, an American missionary, came to translate at the 
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meeting. When asked to open the meeting with prayer, he was repbrted ; 
to have said, ‘Let the Kamba pray to their own god.’ The upshot was - 
that one of the Kamba prayed, asking God to save their cattle. The 
whole event deeply moved a number of Kamba, who felt a call to form 
an independent church in their territory, the African Brotherhood 
Church. 

These two issues confirmed to Africans that missions on the whole 
were not prepared to take a stand on political issues, even though they' 

were not actually hand-in-hand with the colonialists. 

Uganda—down and up again 

Although the beginning of the story of Daudi Kasagama is that of a 
great Christian king, evangelist and reformer, there is more to it 
than that. Later in his life, Kasagama fell from the high level of his 
earlier days. His sister Bagaaya is blamed for the fall. She is said to 
have persuaded him that he must drink with his chiefs, in order to 
discover what was in their minds. So, after having abstained for many 
years, he went back to drink and became a lover of whisky. Further¬ 
more, his wife had given birth to only two children, which was a source 
of anxiety to the whole kingdom. He was advised to return to the 
customs of his fathers and take other wives. They did not live officially 
in his Kabarole palace, but had separate homes in the countryside. 
None of this can detract from his great achievements, but they indicate 
a certain tiredness. This tiredness was characteristic of Ugandan 
Christianity in the 1930s. 

Dr. Albert Cook, writing in 1931, mentioned that churches were 
filled mostly with school-children only. ‘The spontaneous congre¬ 
gational worship of large masses is almost a thing of the past’, he wrote. 
Missionaries had lost their fire. Dr. Cook noted, and African Chris tians 
were being pulled away by growing wealth, racial feelings and bad 
habits. 

This all set the stage for an outbreak of Revival in the mid-30s 
which shook the Church of Uganda. It started in the Ruanda Mission 
of the C.M.S. This mission used a number of Baganda workers, one of 
whom was Blasio Kigozi, brother of Simeoni Nsimbambi. T.iW. 
Pilkington, Blasio became discouraged about his life and work; His 
students at the evangelist-training school at Gahini had gone on strike. 
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Blasio spent a week in his hut, praying and meditating. He returned to 
piit things right at home between himself and his wife, and from that 
time Blasio was a man on fire. He joined a group of people called 
abaka (men on fire) who challenged others to be ‘born again’. The ‘n?w 
religion’ threatened the Christianity of the elders, and they accused 
Blasio. But at the meeting of the Church council, two men who stood 
up. to testify against Blasio, confessed their sins instead. The council 
was swept that day into the abaka. Blasio took the lead in a great 
ten-day convention in Kabale late in 1935. There were many con¬ 
versions, and pentecostal outbreaks, with people experiencing dreams 
and tremblings, and having all-night praise meetings. A number of 
missionaries were converted, while others looked on with astonishment, 
feeling that Christianity was mixing with heathenism of the worst 
kind. The Christianity they had introduced was being radically revised. 

Blasio Kigozi had some thoughts on this whole movement which 
are an insight into Christian truth, and his own experience.* In the 
language of Ruanda’, he wrote to his friend, Canon Barham, ‘there are 
two words used for repentance; one is ukwicuza and the other is 
ukwihana. The first, ukwicuza , we see in Judas; he was only sorry for 
his sins—it was only remorse, because he went away and killed himself. 
But the other, ukwihana, we see in the prodigal son, which demon¬ 
strated itself in three ways—he was sorry for his sins, he repented of 
them openly, and he turned his back on them.’ The abaka came to see 
that only the second was true repentance. Later on in this same letter 
to Barham, Blasio wrote, ‘It seems to me that my own teachers in the 
past never emphasized strongly enough “being born again!’ as a 
necessity for salvation.’ 

Blasio here touched the centre of the problem. Since Kusoma Chri¬ 
stianity had few. bridges with African life, the African converts them¬ 
selves had to provide the ‘bridges’. So Christianity became comformity 
to rules, or copying of customs—not the birth of a new conscience, 
and a new life of freedom. Since the new birth is not merely a doctrine 
but also an experience, theoretical instruction alone was not sufficient. 
Doctrine must correspond to experience to be effective.. 

Blasio died suddenly early in 1936, but his experience of new birth 
was about to sweep through much of the Church of Uganda. In 1937, 
when die Church of Uganda celebrated sixty years of the Gospel, 
a great mission to the country carried the Revival far and wide. 
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Revival in Tanganyika 

Revival came to western Tanganyika in time to deal with a difficult 
situation at Katoke school near Bukoba, where relationships between 
staff and students had seriously deteriorated. A crisis was reached over 
the distasteful job of empting latrine buckets. The Katoke students 
called the man who did this job ‘frog’ so he resigned and no one would 
take his place. Having little option in the matter, the mission staff 
decided that the students must empty the buckets. So the missionaries 
themselves did the job the first day, then ordered the students to do it. 
The Students simply walked out. When the staff discovered that their 
students were leaving the school, they followed them and persuaded 
most of them to come back. But the spirit in the school was not right. ' 

In this same year, a revival team from Uganda and Ruanda visited 
Katoke. The team included some of the great leaders of the Revival: 
Dr. Joe Church, Canon Barham, Simeoni Nsimbambi, Blasio’s older 
brother, and Erisafati Matovu from Buganda. The Katoke students 
attended the mission, although they did not take to the message with 
enthusiasm. Then two prefects confessed they had been pocketing 
Shs. 1/20 every day they bought the school meat. Others began to 
confess and put things right. After a time, it became more pentecostal; 
with long meetings at night, speaking in tongues, trembling and great 
excitement. Bakewell, the principal, suggested a more formal worship 
service in the evening to bring more order, but was rejected as shetani 
(Satan). Eventually the bishop, who had originally invited the team to : ' 
various centres in his diocese, got matters under control—he ordered 
the school boys to say the Litany every day, to dampen their enthusiasm! 

Although the bishop tried to contain the Revival to some extent, 
the Revival brought in a new Christianity whose power and authority 
did not come primarily from missionaries, bishops or clergy. This is 
well-illustrated in the life and career of Erisafati Matovu, the young 
evangelist to Katoke in 1939. 

Matovu had come from a nominally Roman Catholic home, which 
was uneducated and superstitious. His parents had not been married in 
church. When a boy of eleven years, a teacher named Ezekiel Barabi' 
befriended him, and kept him at his home so that he could attend 
school and learn new customs. In 1923 Matovu was baptized; He 
stayed with Ezekiel for seven years, until 1928. When he left his foster-' 
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father, he started to farm cotton and coffee, and opened a shop as well. 
In 1934, he decided to reform his life: he married Edita Nola Nakilija, 
and started going to church again. A year later two Revival brethren 
Visited him, witnessing to him about salvation. The next day, he 
confessed his sins. He had a problem: he had run up debts in business 
amounting to Shs 5,000/-. He told his wife, and started to repay them. 
He repaid and apologized to prostitutes he had wronged; He started 
prayers, every morning at 3.00 a.m. and continued until 7.00 a.m., 
deriving much satisfaction from this. 

Matovu’s visit to Katoke in 1939 was decisive for bis life. After 
this mission he returned to Uganda, sold his shop, and became a 
teacher-evangelist in western Tanganyika for a salary of Shs. 12/- 
a month. He arrived in Uha in 1940, and all the people came to greet 
the new teacher. They recognized his wife Edita immediately since she 
was well-dressed, but he looked very unkempt, with messy clothes and 
tyre-sandals on his feet. Settling in Kigoma, he preached wokovu 
(salvation), but found hardly anyone willing to accept this message. 
While in Kigoma, Matovu felt a strong call to help the Waha. He saw 
them going out by the lorry-load to work for the government or private 
business. They left their own country undeveloped, and the women 
of. the country had to turn to prostitution for a living. So he started 
work in Uha, preaching with great conviction. Many were converted; 
they had spirits driven out of them, or were saved from ruining their 
lives. Matovu had unbounded zeal. When he received money to erect 
a school, he persuaded the Christians to bring grass, stones and poles. 
In this way, he built the school for less money, saving enough money 
to build another small bush-school, thus spreading the Gospel further. 

For a time, his zeal went too far. Matovu refused to dress in smart 
clothes, and advised believers also to leave worldly things. He advised 
Christians not to enter business, nor work for the government. He went 
so far a$ to condemn the growing of bananas for beer-making and the 
following of modem hair fashions. Some Christians followed him 
because they trusted him so much; others pretended to follow him. 
Later, either some Revival brothers, or perhaps his wife Edita, dis¬ 
suaded him from this extremism. Indeed, Edita, in spite of Matovu’s 
convictions, kept planting bananas, baking bread to sell, sewing 
clothes, for sale, until they had a comfortable home with good food. 
For a time, it is said, Matovu wanted to part with his wife, and have 
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no more sexual relations with her—but her patience and the help of 
the Revival brothers brought him back to a good marriage relationship. 
For his part, Matovu changed his mind about progress and encouraged 
the planting of coffee and other development in the country. 

In a number of essential matters, Revival Christianity made a big 
change from Kusoma Christianity. It was focussed much more on 
African problems at home, with money, and in personal relationships, 
in which Jesus brings great moral and mental change. Revival did not 
rely on impersonal Church discipline when a man went astray, but 
the fellowship of Revivalists ministered to him personally in order to 
restore him. 

Revival Christianity became orthodox Protestant Christianity in 
western Tanganyika in the 1940s and 1950s. In 1943, it made a great 
entrance into the Lutheran church in Buhaya. The Mennonite Church 
however was the only denomination to espouse it officially. 

In Tanganyika Revival Christianity provided the only significant 
modification to Kusoma Christianity. But African Christians were 
asking questions about leadership and witchcraft, about the Holy 
Spirit and the very nature of Christianity. For example at Mlalo in 
Usambara a prophetess named Kristiana arose in the congregation. 
She claimed to receive orders from an angel or the ‘shepherd Timeo*. 
The Mlalo congregation was seriously split over her. In Ubena, an 
African leader, Nyagana, tried to become an independent bishop, 
but his plot was discovered by a missionary and Nyagana lost his 
position due to financial scandals. Near the Lutheran church at Ue- 
mbula, lions were overrunning the country. The people believed the 
lions were not purely physical creatures, but witches out to destroy 
their enemies. These are extreme examples, but they indicate that there 
were genuine African needs which Kusoma alone could not meet. 
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14 


UHURU 


Nothing stimulated the churches, or set them back on right paths so 
much as Uhuru (Independence, or Freedom). Uhuru in East Africa was 
an event itself with great religious overtones. The struggle for Uhuru 
began immediately after World War II, was punctuated by the dramatic 
Mau-Mau rebellion, and concluded with the overthrow of Arab rule 
in-Zanzibar. During the Uhuru period, Kenya and Kenya Christianity 
came to the forefront. For the understanding of this whole period, 
the Mau-Mau rebellion is most important. 

The religious background to Mau-Mau 

% 

The East African Revival, which spread all over Uganda in 1937, was 
slow to spread in central Kenya. It was 1947 before it made a break¬ 
through, at the Kahuhia convention in Kikuyuland. Up to the Kahuhia 
convention, large conventions were generally planned and led by 
missionaries. At Kahuhia African leadership took complete charge. 
This was crucial to the success of the Revival. With missionary 
organizers only a few hundred could have attended. But Africans did 
not count beds—they cleared classrooms and laid down banana leaves, 
so that visitors could sleep wall-to-wall. They organized great kitchens, 
collected food and cooks, dug latrines, and took in three, to four 
thousand people. The convention reached five to ten times as many 
people as a missionary-organized one could have reached. It was fol¬ 
lowed by three other powerful conventions. In 1948 there was a Revival 
convention at Kagari which carried the Revival message east to Meru. 
In 1949 and 1950, the huge conventions at Kabete and Thogoto 
were a great climax to the spread of Revival in central Kenya. 

., .Besides the great, impressive conventions, other smallerconventions 
trumpeted Revival salvation throughout the parishes and rural areas. 
The yearly convention of the Gospel Missionary churches, held at 
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Kihumbu-ini in 1949, was the first to invite Revival preachers. On the 
last day of the convention at the conclusion of the last message, ah 
elder stood up to confess his sins. Hiis wife angrily ordered him to be 
quiet and the people around pulled him down. Then to everyone’s 
astonishment, the Rev. Joshua Mutaru stood to confess that something 
had been missing in his ministry: he accepted the call to repentance. 
This paved the way. Conventions in parishes and congregations spread 
Revival throughout the Gospel Missionary Society churches. 

At the same time, there was a strong opposition movement to the 
mission-churches and to Revival. Independency in central Kenya grew 
up to oppose certain Christian reforms, like female circumcision. 
This fundamental opposition remained, but it no longer shouted 
muthirigu slogans but uhuru. The uhuru movement clashed with 
mission-church Christians, particularly the revivalists, over a number 
of points. Nationalists produced political hymns which were sung at 
the rallies. One of the hymnbooks, produced by Muthee Cheehem, 
used Christian hymn tunes. For instance, the first hymn in the book 
used the tune, ‘Jesus will come’, and the 22nd hymn was to the tune, 
‘I think when I read that sweet story’. Sometimes Kenyatta was put 
in the place of Christ. One hymn said, ‘We see the love of Kenyatta 
in that book. He gave his life to save us’. Other hymns threatened 
government loyalists. One said, ‘Let the hypocrites among the tribe 
remember that the time will come when they will be like Judas’. A verse 
of another hymn went like this: ‘The white clan are strangers, they will 
leave this country. And you, thaka (stooges, traitors), where will you 
go, when all Kikuyus will come together?’ These hymns did not openly 
attack Christians. The ‘hypocrites’, ‘Judases’ and ‘thaka' included 
chiefs, government servants, and anyone hostile to the movement, 
many of whom were Christians from the mission churches. 

When oathing broke out, hostility was directed against Christianity. 
Karari Njama in reporting the Unity Oath—the first oath—reveals 
three vows hostile to missionary Christianity: 

‘I shall never allow any daughter to remain uncircumcised.’ 

‘I shall never help the missionaries in their Christian faith to ruin 
our traditional and cultural customs.’ 

‘I will never accept the Beecher report’ (The main tenet of which 
was that education should be based on western Christian principled). 
These vows did not challenge the basic validity of Christian belief. 
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only its application. Karari Njama who was a Christian at the time, 
.was not troubled by the promises but by the form of, the oath. He felt 
uneasy about touching sacrificed meat, putting thorns into sodom 
apples and into the eyes of the sacrificed animal, and having a cross 
made with blood on his forehead. The more militant second oath, 
the Batuni or warrior’s oath, pledged a man to violence. 

. These oaths were particularly objectionable to Revivalist Christians. 
One sin which they had been particularly sensitive to was that of 
racial hatred. They replaced accusations against others with confession 
of their, own sins. Many felt that violence of any kind was wrong: 
Christians should ‘overcome evil with good’. They accepted the govern¬ 
ment as ordained by God, and so counted it a sin to rebel. More 
important than any other element was their loyalty to Christ. They 
were offended at the attempts to make Kenyatta into a Saviour, and 
refused oathing ceremonies which deliberately imitated the sacrifice 
of Christ. The climax of Revival in 1950, followed by the climax of 
oathing in 1952, made the clash particularly bitter. 


The religious struggle of Mau-Mau 

When oathing broke, out, the Kenya government followed the oath- 
administrators with oath-cleansers. Pastors or missionaries acted for the 
Christians, and ‘pagan’ oath-cleansers cleansed the rest of the population. 
Violence increased. In October 1952, Chief Waruhiu was assassinated. 
Most Kikuyu considered him an arch-traitor who had become rich 
by oppressing his people and cooperating with the British. The Chris¬ 
tians looked upon him as a Christian reformer, who had backslidden 
for a time and then returned to the church before his death. 

. The government clamped an Emergency on the countryside, and 
arrested African political leaders. Some independent churches were 
abolished, their organizations dissolved. Githunguri church was pulled 
down. M’Kiambati, leader of an independent church and school in 
Meru, fled to the forest where he fought with and was eventually 
killed by the security forces. Many independent Christians joined 
mission churches to continue their Christian worship or simply to 
remain safe. Johana Kunyiha, who led a number of churches in Nyeri 
which had refused to join the main Kikuyu independent churches. 
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rejoined the Presbyterian Church. The Aroti, Kikuyu Roho ChrisHat^ g, 
were suspected by the government, but were left undisturbed. 

Mission churches officially rallied to the government side. The first 
official statement of the Christian Council of Kenya was this: 

This is no struggle between white and black. It is a struggle between 
good and evil, between those who seek the way of peaceful growth 
and those who seek by violence to gain their own ends at the expense 
of all others. These violent men must be dealt with, that in peace 
the rest of us may by peaceful and constitutional means seek the 
welfare of all.’ 

There is no reason to suspect the sincerity of this statement. It was made 
by black and white Christians together. They believed constitutional 
progress had been made — and could point to some African members 
in Kenya’s Legislative Council. 

This was not the only Christian response at high level. Canon 
Bewes of the C.M.S. was the first to report atrocities by the security 
forces. He revealed that the security forces were called by people 
‘the government’s Mau-Mau’. The Rev. David Steel was pastor of 
St. Andrew’s Church, at that time a white congregation in Nairobi. 
When visiting police officers in the hospital, he heard from them of 
suspected Kikuyus being killed without a trial. When Steel made these 
atrocities public, the government offered a pardon: complete pardon 
for the security forces, and part pardon for the Mau-Mau. When this 
offer was exposed as hypocritical, the government made its first real 
offer of pardon to the Mau-Mau. 

Ordinary Christians in Kikuyu, Embu and Meru were caught between 
two powerful forces. S.J. Kioni of Kiamwangj states that the Mau-Mau 
found strong sympathizers in the Gatundu Roman Catholic church. 
A number of Protestants also actively helped the Mau-Mau. Many 
also opposed Mau-Mau, joining the Home Guard, and taking up arms. 
Most tried to keep quiet; others played a double game, pretending 
to be on one side, and working for the other. 

In Murarandia, a village in Murang’a, the headman Sospeter Ciira, 
an Anglican, led the Home Guard. Yet he summoned the Revival 
leaders and Mwangi wa Nyarari, a roving evangelist, urging them to 
take no sides; they were to minister to Mau-Mau and to the govern¬ 
ment forces, equally. Many Christian revivalists rejected both Mau-Mau 
and government; these were killed by Mau-Mau as enemies, or swept 
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into detention by the government for not actively supporting the 
security forces. 

In the forests, there was a revival of the Kikuyu religion. The forest 
fighters prayed to Ngai, the high God, facing Mount Kenya. They 
consulted diviners before going to battle. They were openly anti- 
Christian, and militantly traditional. Yet they could not escape Christ- 
tian influences completely. Field Marshal Muthoni, one of the miltary 
leaders, carried a book of Old Testament stories on campaigns into 
the forest. The Old Testament in Kikuyu had just been translated in 
1950. Many fighters carried it into the forests, and Lamentations 5:1-5 
held a great fascination for them: 

‘Remember, O Lord, what has befallen us; 
behold, and see our disgrace! 

Our inheritance has been turned over to strangers, 
our homes to aliens. 

We must pay for the water we drink, 
the wood we get must be bought. 

With a yoke on our necks we are hard driven; 
we are weary, we are given no rest.’ 

Even Dedan Kimathi, the bitterly anti-Christian Mau-Mau general, 
once quoted the words of Jesus, ‘You are the light of the world... let 
your light so shine...’ He told the forest fighters that the Kenya 
government had shut up the great lights, the sun and moon—all the 
political leaders. ‘You are the Kenya Young Stars,’ he said. ‘Keep on 
shining till the Sun and the Moon are released.’ 

Christian evangelists were given opportunities to preach in the 
detention camps into which many thousands of Kikuyu had been 
swept. The political neutrality of many of them was an advantage. In the 
villages, they had refused to accept the oath, but in the camps they 
refused to preach against uhuru. This was a beginning of healing in 
Kikuyu country. 

Side-effects of Mau-Mau 

Mau-Mau was a turning-point for colonialism. The British government 
was not prepared to fight long colonial wars in Africa. Uhuru came 
to West Africa first, but not long afterwards to East Africa. In 1960, 
Kenya turned on the road to self-government, the first white-settler 
country in Africa to do so. 
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The Mau-Mau rebellion and the struggle for uhuru had great side 
effects upon the Kenyan church. The Anglican Church took a big step 
in Africanization by the consecration of two assistant bishops in 1955, 
both Africans, and one Obadiah Kariuki, a Kikuyu. The African 
wing of the Presbyterian Church had become self-governing in 1940. 
But in 1956, it insisted on joining organizationally with the white 
chaplaincies, to make one Presbyterian Church of East Africa, in an 
attempt to overcome racialism in the church. 

Mau-Mau also affected Christians in England. Distressed by Kenya’s 
racial problems, and the political naivety of Christians, the British 
Council of Churches decided to strengthen the Christian Council of 
Kenya and start a number of programmes through it. The programmes 
and their effect we will look at later. The result was that the Christian 
Council of Kenya became one of the strongest, most widely 
representative and experimental Christian Councils in Africa. 

The long term split in Kikuyu society which began with the Kiroro 
crisis of 1929 and carried on through Mau-Mau did not heal at indepen¬ 
dence. Although Kenyatta urged all Kenyans to ‘forget the past’ 
when he was released in 1961, some sections of Kikuyu society have not 
been able to do this. Kikuyu traditionalists were prepared to oppose 
anyone or anything which might be a threat to their traditional tribal 
solidarity, or to Kikuyu hegemony in Kenya. Opposition might be 
directed against Christian missionaries, colonialists or another African 
tribe. In any event the worst retribution was meted out to those Kikuyu 
Christians who opposed the oathing ceremonies, a central feature of 
Kikuyu solidarity, and so were branded as traitors to their people. 

Kikuyu independent churches, suppressed by the British in the 
Emergency, revived at independence giving the split in Kikuyu society 
a religious expression. By 1969, the split acquired a political expression 
as well. The Kenya People’s Union (KPU) led by Oginga Odinga in 
opposition to KANU, championed the cause of the landless and 
disinherited. To help extinguish this ‘Luo threat’, oathing returned 
to Kikuyu country. This time the police protected the oathers. At¬ 
tempts were made to trap mission Church leaders into the oath. Since 
there were no imperial enemies to denounce, the oath concentrated on 
supporting the government, blocking the Luos from ruling and keeping 
the Kikuyu royalty in power. 
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A handful of brave politicians exposed the oathing, with the help of 
the press and especially the N.C.C.K. newspaper Target. Protestant 
church leaders and Bishop Ndingi made various attempts to stop the 
oathing, without success. The Revival fellowship stood practically 
alone. One Presbyterian elder, Samuel Gathingi, died after a severe 
beating at an oathing centre. Others were badly treated and terribly 
injured. The Government finally closed down all the ‘illegal oathing’ 
centres. Church leaders angered the government by conducting huge 
rallies opposing illegal oathing up and down Kikuyu country. 

The oathing had wide implications in Kenya. It isolated the Kikuyu. 
Although many Kikuyu Christians suffered during the oathing, they 
all came under a cloud of suspicion -not all of it deserved. Probably 
this was the decisive reason why the Anglican Archbishop was chosen 
from western Kenya. 


Sectarianism in Uganda 

At the time of the Christian revolution in Buganda, four parties 
emerged. Two were Christian parties, the Baingereza and the Bafransa 
—Protestant and Catholic. Although deeply divided, they defeated 
the Baarabu—the Muslim party, giving them a share of influence. 
The fourth party, the traditionalists, claimed the most people but had 
a dwindling influence. Nicknamed the Bafutabangi because many 
smoked banghi, their beliefs and practices were repressed as Christianity 
grew, and after the 1897 revolt of Mwanga, they lost all political power. 
In 1916 an order went out to ‘suppress lubaale worship and witchcraft’. 

In 1953, a senseless act by the British rulers in Uganda raised the 
Bafutabangi from history’s dust-heap. The Kabaka Mutesa II was 
deported for warning against East African unity. Not only did he 
become a political hero, but some of his divinity returned. Baganda 
searched for old lubaale shrines which had been overgrown during the 
years of neglect. Prophets appeared. Someone wrote a ‘Psalm of 
Mutesa’ modelled on the twenty-third psalm: 

‘Mutesa is our Shepherd; 

He has reared us in the pastures of the new Uganda and 
filled our minds with encouragement. 

He has guided us on the right path for the virtue of 
his name...’ 
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Mutesa returned in 1955. When the Baganda flocked to the Lubiri 
Palace to clean it up, they found no traditional shrine. They appealed 
to diviners in the name of Kibuka, the divinity of war, to show them 
where shrines should be erected. Mutesa at first showed no interest 
in this revival of traditionalism, but he soon changed his mind and 
started visiting Kasubi, the burial-place of his father. 

As modern political tension increased the old division of Baingereza 
and Bafransa sprang to life again. The Roman Catholics as a church 
were far more interested in politics. They had at least two reasons for 
this. One was their growing fear of Communism, which made them 
wish to encourage a positive nationalism as an alternative to a com¬ 
munist revolution. Another reason was that in Uganda, Catholics 
had always felt left out from the seats of power and privilege. Yet the 
Catholics were also aware of the sectarian pitfalls of a ‘Catholic party’. 
They tried to speak to the Anglican Church about a ‘Christian party’ 
like the German Christian Democratic party, but the Anglican Church 
declared it was aloof from politics. He Democratic Party started, 
hoping to bring a non-sectarian nationalism to Uganda. 

The Catholic Church did much to educate its people about politics. 
In northern Uganda, Roman Catholic church papers started in 1952. 
The Lobo Mewa was printed twice a month in the Lwo language (Acholi, 
Alur, Lango). At first it was mostly religious. In the 1958 elections 
religious items outnumbered political items by more than three to one. 
By the 1961 and 1962 campaigns, the emphasis of the paper had 
changed considerably. Political items were more than four times as 
many as they had been in 1958, and overshadowed the religious news. 
The major concerns of the Catholic press in northern Uganda were: 
(1) to point out the fact that Catholics were not getting a fair share of 
positions or funds from the government; and (2) to make it known that 
the Democratic Party was an excellent party for Catholics to support, 
although it was not a ‘Catholic party’. The paper was not tribalist, 
and never held sectional interests above national interests. Never¬ 
theless, Catholic enthusiasm for the Democratic Party made some 
translate D.P. ‘Dim ya Papa' (the Religion of the Pope). 

The Protestant Church of Uganda did not seriously attempt the 
political education of its people. The Protestants who drifted into the 
U.P.C. (Uganda People’s Congress) were politically more ignorant 
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than Catholics in the Democratic Party. U.P.C. also earned a nickname: 
‘The United Protestants of Canterbury’. 

When the U.P.C. came to power under Obote in 1962, he tried to 
lead the country away from sectarianism. The country’s motto, ‘For 
God and my country’, recognized the reality that religion and politics 
are close to one another. Obote wished to avoid the danger of sectaria¬ 
nism by promoting a united Ugandan nationalism. Uganda nationalism 
unexpectedly produced another sectarianism when it clashed with 
Baganda nationalism. Archbishop Kiwanuka had stood against 
Baganda nationalism and the Kabaka Yekka party once, only to meet 
violent criticism in 1961. In 1965 and 1966, it was the Protestants’ 
turn to be in trouble. When the Church of Uganda elected an arch¬ 
bishop to take the place of Leslie Brown in 1965, the Ugandan chosen 
was Erica Sabiti from Ankole, Bishop of Ruwenzori. This seemed an 
intolerable revolution to many Baganda who had become accustomed 
to Baganda leadership in every field. In 1966, the revolution was 
complete. Obote expelled the Kabaka, who was then Uganda’s pre¬ 
sident, and Obote’s army beat the Baganda throughly. Resentment 
burst out particularly in the Church of Uganda. The diocese of Nami- 
rembe — a Buganda diocese — claimed all Church land in Buganda, 
particularly the large and valuable property of Namirembe hill. Matters 
drifted from bad to worse, and the diocese, together with the diocese 
of Western Buganda, threatened to secede from the Church of Uganda 
but never actually did so. 

When Amin overthrew Obote in 1971, the Baganda were delighted. 
Archbishop Erica Sabiti drove to Namirembe cathedral to lead a service 
of thanksgiving. The hostile congregation blocked the Archbishop’s 
passage into the cathedral, and drove him back to his car. Baganda 
nationalism had entered and divided the church. 

The General’s emphasis differed from that of Obote. He stressed 
‘God’ above ‘country’, and did not tolerate tribal sectarianism in the 
Church of Uganda. Amin called the Church of Uganda leaders together, 
and ordered them to make peace. The pressure of a Muslim leader, 
together with a new broken spirit among the Church leaders, re-united 
the Church of Uganda. 

General Amin defused one sectarian threat, but he hardly succeeded 
in defusing sectarianism. His revolution allowed the neglected Muslim 
community to reap great advantages. Ugandan Muslims gained a 
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lop-sided share of shops and motor cars from the expelled Asians 
in 1972, and Uganda Islam began to receive generous gifts from outside 
Muslim powers. Islam gained a new pride in itself, but the Baarabu 
party controlling the guns and the shops may have opened a new chapter 
in Christian-Muslim sectarianism. 

Tanzania sectarianism 

Tanzania could have developed the same sectarian struggle as Uganda. 
Fortunately Catholics and Protestants did not have such a bitter history 
and there has always been a fair degree of tolerance between Christians 
and Muslims. Nyerere, himself a practising Roman Catholic, overcame 
sectarianism with his policy of Ujamaa (socialism) which insists that 
there must be no discrimination based on race, religion or tribe. 

From the beginning Muslims have had a large share in T.A.N.U. 
and therefore in the government at all levels. Before independence 
there was more danger of sectarian strife. In 1956-7 the Muslims around 
Kilimanjaro had become militant. They made up approximately 10% 
of the population, but because they had been outside the stream of 
education, found themselves at the edge of Chagga society. So Muslims 
banded together to gain proper recognition. Since Muslims must eat 
meat slaughtered by a Muslim, the Chagga Muslims started to buy 
up all butcheries. Where Christians hung on to meat businesses, the 
Muslims staged violent disturbances, to the dismay of their Christian 
neighbours. In the drive for independence the Muslims, although fewer 
had been educated, held many key positions. The revolution in Zanzibar 
helped overthrow the dominance of Arabs in Muslim African affairs 
in the whole of East Africa. On Zanzibar and Pemba, although the 
islands are very Islamic, Christians have occupied some high positions. 
Church attendence has been high, although Christians feel pressure of 
having to work on Sunday. 

At one point, Tanzania could easily have run into problems with 
its various religious traditions—when it turned to the task of making 
a new marriage law. The government invited discussion of the details 
of the new law at all levels. The Umoja wa Wanawake (National 
Women’s Union) showed strong resentment of polygamy, indicating 
that ideals of monogamy were not confined only to Christians. 
According to the new law, no man may marry another wife without the 
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first wife’s consent. Christians may only marry another wife if they 
renounce their Christian faith openly. 

Christians in Tanzania have reacted in different ways to the govern¬ 
ment’s community ( ujamaa ) village policy. In some developed regions 
people have deeply resented it on the grounds that its introduction 
may stifle capitalist exploitation but may also inhibit private enterprise 
and initiative. In less prosperous regions people have welcomed the 
security it brings, together with new opportunities of education, 
medical care and involvement in the life of the nation. These are 
normal human reactions shared by Christians and non-Cbristians 
alike. Many Christian pastors, however, are overjoyed to find that now 
they do not have to ride miles by bicycle to visit their dozen or so 
congregations — the congregations have all come to them, to live in 
the new ujamaa village. It is also being increasingly realized that 
ujamaa is based upon fundamentally Christian principles, even tl ough 
open to a certain amount of criticism on the grounds that it does not 
take sufficient account of the evil inherent in human nature. 

From Mau-Mau to Ujamaa, Christianity has had to do some hard 
thinking and drastically change its attitudes to somethings. For in these 
areas Christians have been largely the learners, not the teachers, the 
followers, not the leaders. 
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15 

DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 

The African church did not really mature until after World War II. 
One of the most important ways in which this happened was through 
a decisive Africanization of leadership, but there has also been as¬ 
tonishing growth of the Church in many parts of East Africa, and a new 
African style emerging. 


Africanization 

Africanization was not a new principle discovered when shouts of 
Uhuru echoed in East Africa. Popes had declared it the goal of the 
Catholic missions. Mackay, pioneering in Buganda, complained that 
Christianity was so English. Before 1890 C.M.S. in Kenya had an 
African pastor on the Finance Committee at Freretown. Many Africans 
studied abroad—Malta, Germany, Scotland and elsewhere — in the 
early years of missionary work. But in those early days, health hazards 
to missionaries were so great that they had to train Africans to take 
over in any way they could. By the outbreak of World War I, all this 
had changed. Health hazards were fading. Colonialism and new 
‘anthropological’ views of Africans made two changes: they under¬ 
mined missionaries’ confidence in African abilities to lead, and they 
made missionaries fear that sending Africans to Europe would de- 
Africanize them. 

In 1939, Joseph Kiwanuka was consecrated Bishop of Masaka. 
It was a momentous event. Bishop Kiwanuka was the first African 
bishop in modern times in the Roman Catholic Church. His conse¬ 
cration came before World War II, the result of deliberate, long-term 
policy to Africanize. The event shocked the Protestants: Uganda was 
the land of Bishop Tucker, the great advocate of an African Church 
and clergy. The Anglican Church of Uganda had had priests almost 
twenty years before the Catholics. Some Protestant missionaries 
believed Catholics could never recruit a celibate clergy in Africa. 
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With Kiwanuka as bishop, the Catholics had moved ahead of the 
Protestants. 

Kiwanuka was elevated because of his own proven ability. In 1929, 
soon after he had completed his ordination to the priesthood young 
Kiwanuka was sent to Rome for a doctorate in Canon Law. He 
returned to Uganda with a Summa Cum Laude —the highest honour. 
He then became an instructor at the major seminary at Katigondo. 
During the 1930s, Bishop Streicher carefully Africanized parishes in 
Masaka, western Buganda. Kiwanuka’s consecration was the crown 
of this policy 

The new bishop pushed development throughout Masaka. He aimed 
to have a school no further than three miles from every school child. 
He started commercial schools to open the way for employment of 
school-leavers. Brilliant students were given chances to study overseas. 
A post-war coffee boom brought wealth to Masaka, but in the late 
1950s, coffee prices fell. People had overspent, buying large American 
cars. Kiwanuka advised Christians to put money first into their 
children s education — and then buy luxuries. People were constantly 
coming to him with financial problems. Kiwanuka never refused to 
see people, but he always refused to give help for school fees. Instead, 
he advised Christians on how they could develop their plantations 
or businesses to make a profit. 

Bishop Kiwanuka was primarily a church man. He was given the 
diocese of Masaka but not many resources with which to run if. 
Kiwanuka travelled abroad, making friends, and found a number of 
good sources for help. When he begged. Dr. Lugira has said, he always 
‘begged with dignity’. He went with concrete, well worked-out plans 
for projects which the people of Masaka had already approved or 
started. Kiwanuka never used funds from abroad to help himself: 
he never had a secretary, and had to write all his own letters by long¬ 
hand. The pressure of this kind of work raised his blood pressure and 
shortened his life. 

Marriage problems were also a large item in his ministry. Kiwanuka 
had strong convictions, and no tolerance of polygamy. Disturbed 
by the inflation of the dowry, he did research into Baganda customs 
and came up with a declaration that Shs. 120/- was all a young man 
should give for his wife. Some laughed at the proposal: ‘Masaka women 
are cheap’ they would say. Others conformed to it, but paid more 
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behind the priest’s back. It was a bold attempt to cope with one of the 
serious problems in changing Africa. 

Kiwanuka also took part in national affairs. In November 1961, 
when Kiwanuka was Archbishop, he wrote a pastoral letter on Church 
and State, a letter against the Kabaka Yekka party, the party of Ba- 
ganda tribal nationalism. There was an enormous outcry, and he was 
even arrested, although his vicar-general spent the night in prison 
in his place. In 1962, he left his churchly duties for three months to help 
draft the new Constitution for independent Uganda. 

The Church of Uganda had to answer the challenge of Africanizing 
the church. In 1947, Abel Balya was consecrated assistant bishop, and 
later Bishop Lutaya was placed in the Masaka area as the Anglican 
bishop. Yet in a sense this was no answer. The Church of Uganda had 
been independent for years, and had a high degree of Africanization, 
yet it had no clergy of the calibre of Archbishop Kiwanuka. 

Bukoba was another great centre for early Africanization. Laurian 
Rugambwa was the first ordinand from his mission of Rutabo. Born 
in the ruling mukama class, Rugambwa was first named Muandiki 
(clerk) but the clan changed it prophetically to Rugambwa, ‘the most 
renowned’. His Latin name Laurian means the same. Always impressive 
at school because of his height and extreme self-control, he was never 
thought to be a leader since he did not instigate trouble. Rugambwa 
became a priest in 1943, but worked only a short time before being 
called to studies in Rome. This led to a doctorate in Canon Law. 
In 1952, Rugambwa was chosen bishop; he was given charge of a 
newly-formed diocese carved out of an undeveloped section of Bukoba 
diocese, with hardly any institutions in it. When the diocese was called 
‘Lower Kagera Diocese’, named after the Kagera river flowing through 
it, African teachers and priests exploded in protest. Their bishop 
could be appointed to an underdeveloped area, but the diocese should 
not be given a name indicating it was ‘Lower’, or inferior. The diocese 
was then named Rutabo, after Rugambwa’s home church. Rugambwa 
was consecrated on 10 February 1952, and the festivities lasted for 
three days. 

The new bishop had to tour Europe and America in search of help. 
He used the money he raised almost exclusively for extending mission 
work and education. He established the first Catholic secondary 
school for. girls in the Bukoba area. He also organized the ‘Catholic 
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Social Guild’ to train his educated laymen for social and national 
leadership. He founded scholarships for study abroad for other pro¬ 
mising students. Although a very quiet man, Laurian Rugambwa was 
a superb organizer. 

In 1952, when Rugambwa was chosen bishop of Rutabo, school 
children sang a song, ‘It would not be strange for him to get to be 
Pope!’ Someone else recognized his abilities as well. In 1960, Arch¬ 
bishop Kiwanuka was approached to be the first African Cardinal. 
The ailing Kiwanuka, suffering from high blood pressure, pointed 
instead to his former pupil, Laurian Rugambwa. In 1960, Rugambwa 
became a Cardinal, the highest-ranking leader in the Catholic Church 
of Tanzania. The Bahaya were delighted, believing that jobs and high 
positions were open to them. From the beginning, Rugambwa was 
exceedingly careful not to encourage these aspirations. He was served 
only by Chagga sisters. When he moved in 1969 to Dar es Salaam he 
took his Muhaya secretary, but he was later replaced by a man from 
Lindi. 

Cardinal Rugambwa is not the decisive leader that Archbishop 
Kiwanuka was. He belongs to another generation. He became bishop 
when the Catholic Church started to emphasize the leadership role 
of the layman. He became cardinal just before Vatican II, when the 
Catholic Church took the path of reform. Rugambwa at his best is a 
slow, conservative reformer. His outstanding ability has not been to 
bring in changes, but to hold the Church together while earth-shaking 
changes are taking place. 

Structures of Africanization 

Pre-structured Africanization. The Catholic Church from the start 
declared, ‘There is one priesthood in the church’. In spite of the diffi¬ 
culties, the Catholics trained an African priesthood to the level of 
the world priesthood. The result has been that the Catholic Church has 
produced a highly-trained, highly-skilled and experienced leadership, 
at the top levels. For the parish, there are not sufficient African priests 
so the Church has relied on many priests from outside. About two- 
thirds of East Africa’s Catholic parish priests are missionaries. In the 
formation of congregations of African sisters, however, the Roman 
Catholic Church has been exceptionally successful. For example. 
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ihe sisters of Uganda, known as Banabikira, formed an independent 
x>ngregation as early as 1925. By the end of 1973 their number had 
»rown to 5,429, five times greater than the number of priests. Their 
jvork is chiefly in schools and hospitals. 

Evolving Africanization. It was a principle of Protestant missions 
that the essential work of evangelism and pastoral care should be 
Africanized. From earliest times, African laymen, evangelists and 
pastors were given responsibility on the local level. This was a necessity: 
Protestant missionaries were married, and their missions could not 
support enough missionaries to work as evangelists and pastors, but 
the goal of giving supreme responsibility to African Christians was 
postponed or neglected. No Protestant mission pursued it as the White 
Fathers had in Uganda. 

When World War II broke out, German Protestant missionaries in 
East Africa were interned. Large Christian communities in Tanzania’s 
Southern Highlands and around Kilimanjarc were left without 
missionary help and leadership. Danish, Swedish and American 
Lutheran missionaries gave as much help as possible in the educational 
and medical field. Naturally much responsibility had to be placed in 
African hands. When the war ended, three possibilities were open: 
to find new missions to take responsibility for the churches, to invite 
back the old German missions, or to give increasing responsibility to 
Tanzanian Christians. Missionary leadership decided on the third 
course. Serious training started for the pastors of the Church, and the 
most promising pastors were sent overseas for further studies. In 1950, 
when someone suggested that the Leipzig Mission be invited back to 
northern Tanganyika, the Africans objected. They had no objection 
to missionary help from any missionary society, but they did not want 
the cld missionaries to return to take responsibility for the Cburch. 
In 1955, the Lutheran Church of Northern Tanzania became auto¬ 
nomous, and in 1958 it had its first Tanzanian president Stefano R. 
Moshi—later to become a bishop. 

Under evolving Africanization, a different kind of African leader 
emerged. One of the most memorable was Bishop Yohana Omari. 
As his name indicates, Yohana was born in a Muslim home, in Unguu> 
in eastern Tanzania. He attended Koran school for two years, but took 
little interest in it. After pestering his parents to allow him to attend 
a C.M.S. school, they agreed on condition that he would not study 
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the Bible. For a year and a half, young Omari walked out of Bible 
classes. Then, curious about this forbidden knowledge, he stole a Bible 
and read it. After reading it for a week, Omari was arrested by the 
words of Jesus, ‘I am the Way, the Truth and the Life’, and turned to 
Christ. His parents were terribly disappointed, but Omari’s patience 
won their good will. He took the name Yohana at baptism since the 
words of Jesus which drew him had come from John’s Gospel. 

Yohana Omari worked for five years in the medical services. In 
1929 he left government service for home, where he helped in the work 
of evangelism. Bishop Chambers, the C.M.S. leader, called Yohana 
to go to western Tanzania. Yohana refused. In a dream that night, 
he felt God directing him to Ezekiel chapter 2. He awoke feeling very 
uneasy, but went back to sleep, only to have the same haunting chapter 
thrown at him in another dream. He opened his Bible, and Ezekiel 2:3-5 
jumped out at him. ‘Son of man, I am sending you to the Israelites, 
to the rebels, to say, “The Lord God says this”. Whether they listen 
or not, this set of rebels shall know there is a prophet among them.’ 
Yohana reported to Bishop Chambers, and went west to Uha. Later he 
received training for the ministry, and was ordained a priest in 1939. 

The very next year, a Revival team visited Katoke, and Yohana 
joined Erisafati Matovu as leader of revival in western Tanzania. 

In 1947, Yohana moved to Mpwapwa, carrying the Revival fervour 
there. It was not easy. Mpwapwa had a mixture of tribes,—Haya, 
Nyakyusa, Bena and Gogo—and many did not come from an Anglican 
background. Once in Church, a man stood up to say, ‘The message 
of salvation is completely false, and you are preaching pure lies to us.’ 
Nevertheless, Yohana had outstanding success at Mpwapwa, as he had 
had in Uha. In 1955, after a year overseas, Yohana was consecrated 
assistant Bishop of Central Tanganyika in Namirembe cathedral, 
Kampala. He never had the gifts for administration or planning of an 
Archibishop Kiwanuka or Cardinal Rugambwa. But he was a great 
preacher and man of God; he died suddenly in 1963. 

Sudden Africanization. Yohana Omari and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Tanzania were exceptional fruits of an evolving African¬ 
ization. Rugambwa and Kiwanuka were the outstanding results of 
pre-structured Africanization. In most cases, missionaries did not have 
sufficient foresight. Africanization programmes were carried out in 
frantic haste by those who failed to learn from the results of World 
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War II and Mau-Mau. Faced with Uhuru, or a church revolt, missions 
hastily handed over authority. Great revolts in the Africa Inland 
Church in Tanzania and Kenya over continuing A.I.M. power have 
resulted in a two-stage turnover of power. In 1943, the Africa Inland 
Church in Kenya was formed, but only gradually did missionary control 
relax. In 1971, after an explosion of discontent, the property and 
personnel of the Mission was turned over to the A.I.C. 

Even the Roman Catholics have been swept along by the sudden 
wave of Africanization. Rugambwa was only the second African 
Catholic bishop in East Africa, and he was consecrated thirteen years 
after Kiwanuka. Since 1960, the pace quickened, so that by 1973, the 
majority of diocesan bishops were Africans, and East Africa had 
another Cardinal, Maurice Otunga. This was a forced pace. In Uha, 
the first local Catholic priest was ordained only in 1967. 

The importance of Africanization cannot be underestimated. 
Independent churches sprang up in some cases because African Christ¬ 
ians believed African leadership necessary for a genuinely African 
Christianity. Loyal ‘mission Church’ Christians believed in Africa¬ 
nization just as fiercely. From 1940 to 1945, the Gospel Missionary 
Society in Kikuyu country was dissolved, and the Church and 
missionaries had to decide where they should go. One missionary went 
to A.I.M. and the Mission Board in U.S.A. suggested the Church 
do the same. The G.M.S. Church wrote back saying that they agreed 
completely in doctrine with the A.I.M. since both A.I.M. and G.M.S. 
practised baptism of believers. ‘Yet,’ they said, ‘in the Africa Inland 
Church the Africans do not have a voice’ — so G.M.S. joined the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa instead. 

The growth and decline of the Church 

From World War II until today, churches have experienced exceptional 
growth, making Christianity the largest religion in East Africa. Here 
are some of the patterns of church growth. 

Growth by intensive cultivation. Roman Catholics in Tanzania have 
increased greatly in numbers since World War II, nearly doubling their 
membership every ten years: 
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1948 675,000 members 

1958 1,250,000 members 

1968 2,350,000 members 

Catholics have done this mostly by intensive cultivation. Early in 
East African history, only one Mission, the Holy Ghost Fathers, had 
the entire responsibility for East Africa. As the years went by, great 
sections of East Africa were allotted to other Missions: the White 
Fathers, Mill Hill Fathers, Benedictines, Consolata, Capuchins—to 
name a few. This was done by sub-division: an area was taken from the 
Holy Ghost Fathers and given to another Society. Other societies, 
such as the Jesuits and Camillian Fathers, work without taking the 
responsibility for an area. Societies of sisters and brothers have con¬ 
tributed to other aspects of the work, especially in medicine and 
education. The work has been intensive, and thorough—although 
far less Africanized at the local level than the Protestant. 

Mathira division in Kikuyu country is a good example of intensive 
cultivation. A few Roman Catholics from the Consolata Mission 
started a Church in 1933 near Tumutumu, the Church of Scotland 
mission. Protestants were so angiy to see another church close to theirs 
that they pulled it down. The Catholics rebuilt further away, and had 
a small but growing parish. Two priests lived at Mathira from 1944 to 
1955, one of them an African priest—but there were no signs of growth. 
But Father Ross who took over from 1955 to 1965, made a great 
difference. He came at the climax of the crushing of Mau-Mau. All 
people had to work long hours of communal labour; famine and fear 
walked through the countryside. 

Father Ross made catechists the backbone of his work, recruiting 
many standard 8 boys, most of whom were Protestant. Catechists not 
only taught religion, but they sought out the poor, who were promised 
food and clothing according to their needs if they attended catechism. 
As the Emergency eased, Catholics gained many schools by promising 
to build them without cost. The Protestants could not compete; they 
did not have the funds, and they extended their work on a self-help 
basis. The Catholics showed flexibility in marriage arrangements also. 
Marriage services were conducted for nominal fees—and if necessary, 
the wedding was done privately without a feast. This proved popular 
among the poor who could not afford a dowry or expensive weddings. 
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Much of this approach is questionable, and many Roman Catholics 
today would reject the use of gifts to attract people, and open recruit¬ 
ment of Christians of a different allegiance. Yet this met a grave need 
for employment, food, clothing and education at a critical time. T ie 
Church of Scotland Mission was more righteous, but less helpful—and 
it certainly was not dealing with the day-to-day needs of Mathari 
people. 

Competitive growth. In spite of the many fine words said about 
Christian unity, in practice the competition arising out of disunity 
has been a major impetus to growth. New Protestant missions and sects 
have come in competitively to win many people to Christianity. 
Catholic societies have been able to sub-divide with earlier societies; 
but Protestant missions have long since divided the land, and handed 
these areas to their Christian communities. The only way to promote 
more intensive cultivation was through competition. The end of World 
War II marked the decline of many old missions, but new ones came 
in. The Southern Baptist Mission, for instance, arrived in Kenya and 
Tanzania at the end of 1956. Early in 1958, they were baptizing their 
first converts in a liver at Mbeya, Tanzania. Baptists opened work in 
several places, their most flourishing centres being in Kikuyu country 
and the Southern Highlands of Tanzania. They reached the Southern 
Highlands just as the Moravian mission was phasing out, and the 
African Church taking over authority. The Church was so occupied 
with self-government that it could not push into neglected comers. 
In Kikuyu country, the Baptists reaped the same harvest which the 
Catholics reaped in Mathira. At one congregation at Kanunga, there 
sprang up a group of evangelists who used to visit a place repeatedly 
each Sunday afternoon until they had started a Christian fellowship 
there. 

In an area like Kikuyu Country competition was essential for growth. 
Past history as we have seen divided Kikuyu into Kiroro and Muthirigu. 
This division became more bitter with Mau-Mau. Presbyterians classed 
as Kiroro had little appeal to former members of Mau-Mau. That 
is why the Catholics — who are very different from the Presbyterians — 
could reach people the Presbyterians found hard to reach. Christians 
cannot boast over their divisions, but their divisions made it possible 
for them to reach neglected comers of Kikuyu country. Baptists cause 
division, but they also add to the catholicity of Christianity. They 
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present a new option — believers’ baptism — which .is increasingly 
making an impact in areas where infant baptism has become a meaning¬ 
less rite. 

Independent churches in Kenya have a similar appeal. For those 
offended by Christianity’s foreign image, they represent a totally 
African leadership and sometimes an African style. Independent 
churches are not merely conservative. Churches like the Legio Maria 
can unite the weaker elements in the community — the people who 
could not meet the standards of Kusoma Christianity. Luo country 
is one vast rural area, from which those without education and skills 
have no way of escape. Legio Maria breathes in a Christian spirit 
of freedom from witchcraft and enslaving habits, helping the less 
confident to stand on their own feet, and educate and develop them¬ 
selves. Legio Maria among the Luo is somewhat heretical, but a dyna¬ 
mic form of Christianity which reaches those otherwise unreached. 

Church decline . Much has been said about growth. The Church did 
not only grow: sometimes it faded. Uganda was a shining example of 
all that was right with African Christianity. It produced martyrs and 
missionaries. Christianity spiead rapidly, and was progressive. There 
was the Revival and early Africanization. Nevertheless, there has also 
been a long period of decline in the rural church in Uganda. This was 
noted by J.V. Taylor in Buganda. Political and social disturbances 
caused a few to fall away. Many men who went to war in World Wat II 
came back to say the white man had no religion. Yet the greatest 
blows were not political or social upheavals, but came from the policy 
of constantly transferring pastors and catechists from one parish, to 
another. In a young parish in Toro, called Kiburara, it was the disrupted 
ministries of priests, constantly being uprooted and changed, which 
caused confusion and decline. The evidence foi decline in neglected 
and uncultivated places goes together with the evidence for positive 
growth where there is intensive, and sometimes competitive cultivation. 

Special missions . Most church growth in East Africa has been 
spontaneous. An already-established form of Christianity continues 
to convert those sections of society which are open to it. 

Some sections of East African society are not open to Christian 
witness. The most notable of these are the pastoral or nomadic peoples, 
the Asians and the Muslim communities. These all require special 
effort, similar to that made by the first missionaries when they came to 
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East Africa. The reaching of the unreached has often been left to foreign 
missionary societies, but this work is being increasingly taken up by 
African churches themselves. 

The Lutheran Church in Northern Tanzania became interested in 
the Wasonjo, a small, isolated tribe far west of Kilimanjaro. The 
Rev. Lazaros Laiser, an African pastor, first reported the needs of the 
Wasonjo to the Leipzig Mission in 1928. The Leipzig Mission finally 
decided to take it up in 1938, but the war intervened. In 1948, when the 
church was becoming autonomous, it decided to recruit, send and 
support its own missionaries. There were many great problems. The 
Wasonjo only numbered 3,500 people. They were surrounded by 
Maasai, and lived two hundred and eighty miles from Moshi. Their 
language was like that of Mcru, but the climate and customs were 
very different. The country was low-lying, rainfall was scant, famine 
was common, morality was at a low ebb and there was widespread 
divorce. When the church asked for volunteers, fifteen immediately 
offered to go. Two were taken for a year at a time, since they had to 
go without their families. This made troubles with language and 
continuity. In 1950, the first thirteen Wasonjo were baptized. The 
mission was not particularly successful, but it was an example of the 
East African Church taking up the task of carrying the Gospel 
to others. 

Asian communities have generally not been approached by African 
churches. The only large Christian community among them has been 
the Goans, together with Malayali Christians from South India. 

Spread of Christianity among Muslims has had a mixed history. 
From the beginning, Muslims have been approached, and some 
Arabs have even become Christian believers. However, it is only 
among African Muslims that Christians have had success with their 
usual evangelistic methods. One missionary in Kilimanjaro discovered 
about a hundred Chagga Muslims in a Christian catechism class. 
This had come about because Chagga Christians had given famine 
help to their starving Muslim neighbours — an act which broke down 
hostility. In Upare, thousands of former Muslims have become Christ¬ 
ians, largely drawn by a desire for education. 

There have not been many serious attempts to reach with the Gospel 
old Muslim communities such as the Somali, the Arabs and the coastal 
people. Only recently has there been a Christian presence among 
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Muslim Somali and Boran in northern Kenya. Kenya did attempt a 
new approach to Islam through an Adviser on Islam in the 1960s, and 
this was renewed again in 1973. This effort has stressed friendly relations 
with Muslims, knowledge and sympathy with Islam, and has en¬ 
couraged the Church in non-hostile methods of witness. 

Special approaches to special peoples are little understood by East 
African churches. Yet they almost certainly point the way to the 
evangelism of the future. 
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THE CITY 

The cities of East Africa were avoided by most of the missions, except 
for necessary travelling and shopping. It was primarily the Catholia 
missions and the C.M.S. which took a definite interest in the cities. 
Yet cities from the beginning provided a wide field for Christian work. 
Islam was already established there, and generally growing as ‘the 
African’s religion’. Ordinary Africans, especially those without strong 
family ties or those needing money, were attracted to the cities. There 
were many foreign immigrants. The European invasion brought in 
German and British Christians. The first Christian services in Kisumu 
were for Baganda inunigrants. So several difficult tasks awaited the 
churches in the new cities, and they rose to the challenge almost 
immediately. 

In 1909 the Holy Ghost Fathers opened primary day schools for 
immigrants in Mombasa and Nairobi. In Mombasa the Europeans 
demanded separate classrooms and teachers. When the superior of 
the Holy Ghost Fathers gave in to their demands, the Goan community 
withdrew support. The following year the Holy Ghost Fathers decided 
to accept students without racial discrimination. Only three Europeans 
attended and the school turned virtually into a Goan school. In Nairobi 
the Holy Ghost Fathers accepted racial segregation from the starts 
although they stated that segregation was non-Christian and not 
a principle of their society. They also felt that education of Europeans 
was a diversion of their funds from real missionary purposes. Never¬ 
theless they agreed to provide segregated education for Europeans 
because it seemed to be the only practical solution, and because the 
Europeans were ‘the ruling class’. Protestant missions were not drawn 
into European education, but they accepted racial segregation with no 
noticeable struggle. 
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Nairobi — a broad approach 


Nairobi city began when the railway reached it in 1899. The first 
period of Christianity there, until the end of World War I, was a period 
of setting up urban Christianity. Chaplaincies sprang up in the 
European community. Two missionary societies, the Holy Ghost 
Fathers and the C.M.S., started churches among Africans. Canon 
Bums was the C.M.S. pioneer and leader, and he had the help of 
African pastors from the coast almost from the beginning. 

The second period, from World War I to the Mau-Mau rising, was 
one of expansion for the African Christian community and the 
emergence of a strong Christianity. As African Christians increased 
numerically, they became more active. Sunday mornings began at 
7.00 a.m. when Christians gathered in teams to visit the prison, the 
hospital and Kariobangi, the most distant African settlement in Nairobi. 
By 10.00 a.m. they had all returned to the church. Canon Burns kept 
strict order. If anyone fell asleep, a knock on the head with his rod 
would bring the offender to life again. If the preacher went on too long, 
Bums announced the last hymn. For years in the 1920s and 30s, the 
African pastors in Nairobi did not celebrate the sacraments - this was 
done by the missionary. In spite of his rigid rule, the Christians loved 
Bums. He had constant disputes with the government over maltieat- 
ment of African Christians, and was always getting them out c f prison. 
He devoted himself to helping rural Africans adjust to the bewildering 
life of the city. 

Some questions were neither raised nor answered. European, 
African and Asian Christianity remained separate, demonstrating the 
racial structure of the country. The Protestants met as separate tribal 
or language groups. Eventually denominations began to appear: 
the Salvation Army, the Gospel Furthering Fellowship and inde¬ 
pendent churches like the African Brotherhood Church. 

It was in the third period* the 1950s, after the outbreak of Mau-Mau, 
that Christianity in Nairobi began to move in new directions. By that 
time Nairobi was more than a government centre and trading place. 
Industry had come, bringing new wealth and increased poverty. 

After the outbreak of Mau-Mau, Nairobi Christians finally faced 
up to their racial divisions. C.M.S. opened a non-racial tea-room 
in the newly built Church House, although there was no legal basis 
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for a non-racial tea-room! This closed down after a few years, but by 
that time the colour bar had collapsed. The white chaplaincy congre¬ 
gations began to integrate with the African church. Organizationally 
it was far easier to join white and black in one denomination than 
it was to integrate white and black in a city congregation. Nevertheless 
the chaplaincies changed from being tribal churches for the English 
or Scots to become African and international. 

Prompted by the Mau-Mau uprising, the Kenya government became 
concerned about the quality of life for city Africans. Church-based 
community centres were built. These had their own ministry—and 
their own problems. The Eastleigh community centre, built by the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa, was in the most racially mixed 
part of Nairobi. For a long time the community centre was little used. 
Then for a while it became the centre of the community, with many 
activities including dances and a full programme through the week. 
When the directorship changed, dancing was eliminated on the giounds 
that this would make the centre more Christian. The fundamental 
problem facing Church community centres was this: is the centre to 
follow the community’s standards or the Church’s? This was a special 
problem at Eastleigh since the majority of the population were Muslim. 
The most utilized centre throughout has been Ofafa Friends’ Centre. 
Busy from dawn to dark with practical courses of many kinds, it offers 
facilities for carpenters to make furniture which is then sold. The new 
Anglican Church at Ofafa Jericho was built as both a community 
centre and a church. Throughout the week chairs are stacked in the 
middle of the church, so that typing courses can be run there. On 
Sunday the chairs are set out for services. 

The outbreak of Mau-Mau awakened concern for Kenya in the 
British Council of Churches. They were concerned to help the city 
adjust to the changes of the modern world. They helped to set up 
an urban-industrial ministry under the National Christian Council 
of Kenya (N.C.C.K.). This ministry started in 1957 when the Rev. 
Andrew Hake came to Nairobi. Hake tried at first to interest con¬ 
gregations and individual Christians in industrial and urban problems, 
but failed. Protestant Christians were interested chiefly in converting 
people to Christ. Hake then went out on his own, with a few followers, 
to discover and meet the needs in Nairobi. As a result the urban- 
industrial ministry in Nairobi has been pioneering and inventive. One 
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pioneering venture was the ‘Across the levels’ conferences. These 
conferences brought together people from different levels of industry 
to discuss problems. Management of industry is most interested in 
production: quality and quantity. The labourer comes to work to meet 
his own needs and those of his family. These differing interests often 
lead to conflict about hours of work, wages and conditions. For Kenya, 
so full of racial tensions during the 1950s, these conferences were 
particularly valuable. Much of what they discussed is now taught by the 
Ministry of Labour, the Kenya Institute of Administration and the 
Kikuyu Centre for Adult Studies. But the N.C.C.K. ‘Across the levels’ 
conferences are still very popular, as they are less technical and more 
free in their style of discussion. 

The urban-industrial ministry has run trade union courses. It has 
focussed attention on slums and slum problems. It helped produce 
a valuable book, Who Runs Industry in Kenya? And it involved itself 
in rural problems with the formation of Village Polytechnics. Many 
of the projects it pioneered are now sponsored by the government 
or other bodies. The Village Polytechnics have attracted both govern¬ 
ment and Church support. But the urban-industrial project itself has 
not been related to churches. ‘Across the levels’ conferences do not 
attempt to win people to Christ — so some of the Churches are nqt 
convinced of their value. But the organizers justify the Church spending 
time on them on the grounds that they lead to reconciliation in society. 

The vigour of Christianity in Nairobi is one of its problems. As new 
sections of the town open up, people call in their denominations to 
follow them with a church. It is another denominational scramble. 
And African churches have their own inner problems. One study of 
Nairobi congregations revealed three types of congregation: a single¬ 
tribe church, a mixed-tribes church and a church dominated by one 
tribe but with other tribes present. In all the mixed congregations 
there was tribal tension. Swahili had to be used, and there was jealousy 
over positions of power. The single-tribe churches felt deep self- 
satisfaction because they avoided the pitfalls of the mixed congregations, 
although one Luyia church had two services on Sunday morning 
because of sectional squabbles among the Luyia. 
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Par es Salaam — the Church approach 

Less is known about the beginnings of Christianity in Dar es Salaam. 
The Lutheran ‘Berlin HI’ mission started work in 1887. For a time 
there were meetings in private homes attended by up to sixty Muslim 
enquirers, as well as evangelism among the non-Muslim Africans^ 
Evangelical Syrian Christians, especially the Domet family, helped 
the Lutherans. About 1897 one of the Domets published a Swahili 
Handbook. He also taught two catechetical lessons a week and took 
the Sunday service if the missionaries were absent. Over the years 
African congregations developed. The Roman Catholics are the. 
largest denomination in the city, as they are in the country. There has. 
not been a denominational scramble to the same degree as in Nairobi, 
and Swahili is used practically universally. The year 1961 marked a new. 
beginning. 

The Msimbazi Centre opened in March 1961. Catholic workers 
from Switzerland had raised money to erect the Centre, their interest 
stirred by Swiss Capuchins working in Tanzania. It is a much larger 
centre than any in Nairobi, but it was built without any clear purpose. 
Nevertheless a direction has gradually evolved, and this has proved 
crucial to its success. At first the Centre simply met needs as it discovered 
them. It opened with a crash course for a Bank. It also adopted a basic 
policy of self-support for each project or activity. The Centre has been 
used in a variety of ways. 

Probably the most important type of programme has been educat¬ 
ional. Soon after the Bank course opened, a city literacy campaign 
was announced. The Centre recruited its own literacy teachers,whom 
it paid less than the government did, and opened nine classes with 
about thirty students in each. Literacy classes have continued ever 
since, but there is much less demand for them in the 1970s. Other 
educational courses have been offered in mathematics, political science, 
English and French. Commercial subjects, such as typing and book¬ 
keeping, are very popular. In 1965 the Centre started a full-time 
two-year course for girl primary school leavers, the group for whom 
it is hardest to find employment. Twenty-five to thirty have been 
accepted each year, each paying a fee of Shs. 500/-. This two-year 
course increased the girls’ general education and added homecraft, 
commercial subjects and moral guidance classes which dealt with 
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religion and civics. Almost every single girl passing through that course 
has found employment. 

Another type of programme has been concerned with business and 
economics. Besides commercial courses, the Centre has taught and 
organized credit societies, three in all by 1973. One was not so successful, 
but two worked well. The Centre even taught carpenters how to manage 
the business side of their trade. 

The Centre provided a number of other services in its buildings. 
It has a library and a bookshop. It has a canteen and hostels housing 
130 people in 1973. These hostels are for newcomers to the city. 
After two years newcomers are expected to have found their feet, 
ind must move on. 

The purpose of much of the programme of the Centre is not evangel¬ 
istic. But there is a religious education department, particularly for 
Catholics. Priests, catechists and laymen were offered courses on the 
documents of Vatican II at the close of that great reforming Council 
of the Catholic Church. Catechists of the diocese of Dar es Salaam 
meet one day a month and two separate weeks each year to continue 
their education. The staff of the Centre also hold courses in parishes. 
One of the best programmes in religious education has been a marriage 
preparation course, held every month and lasting for a week-end. 
Couples planning marriage are invited to the course, where a doctor, 
a priest and a married couple lead in teaching and discussion. The June 
1973 course attracted sixty people; some marriage courses have drawn 
as many as eighty. 

The Msimbazi Centre and its style of programme owes much to 
Father Lucas Gaemperle, a Capuchin Father who was the first Director. 
Over the years the Centre gradually Africanized at all levels and has 
remained self-supporting throughout. 

The urban ministry in Dar es Salaam has differed from that in 
Nairobi in two important ways. The first difference is that in Dar es 
Salaam Anglicans, Lutherans and Roman Catholics have cooperated 
on a wide scale. The Roman Catholics were not officially a part of the 
committee for urban ministry, but they attended frequently, provided 
some financial assistance and even, on occasion, provided the 
chairman! The second difference is that in Dar es Salaam the city 
mission began with the congregations, not with community centres 
and an urban-industrial ministry. In 1966 the Dar es Salaam committee 
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went to the congregations to ask them what their chief problems were. 
Weekly seminars were held with pastors. Two major priorities emerged. 
The first was how to cope with the flood of people into the city. This 
problem was solved by a plan to go into every house in Dar es Salaam 
and write down the names of all the Christians. The committee divided ■ 
the city into geographical sections. Two leaders from each cooperating • 
congregation were trained in how to recruit and prepare Christians 
to be visitors. The visitors were sent two by two, mixed Catholics and. 
Protestants. Every house was visited and all Christians were noted. 
Altogether, 25,000 ‘disappeared’ Christians were registered. Not all 
who were registered joined congregations, but some parishes doubled. 1 
their numbers almost immediately. They also discovered the major 
problem holding people back, which was irregular marriages. The 
campaign was such a success that the government suspected that it 
was some kind of drive against Islam! 

The second priority was urban church planning. Dar es Salaam is - 
changing its religious character. In 1920 only \\% of the population 
were Christians. In 1960, before independence, 20% were Christians. 
In 1973 at least 40% were Christians. Christians are rapidly becoming 
the majority. This new predominance may influence some traditional-, 
ists and Muslims to become Christians. But how are the growing 
number of Christians to be ‘enchurched’? In the 1970s Dar es Salaam 
would need to build at least fourteen new churches every year with 
seating capacities for three to four hundred in order to cope with the 
growing Christian population. In fact only two or three are being built. 
One Lutheran congregation avoided the building problem by starting 
twenty house-churches, each run by two trained laymen. 

God IN THE CITY 

Kampala has a religious shrine on every high hill. The Anglican.- 
cathedral on Namirembe hill overhangs the city. Over against it, on. 
the top of Rubaga hill, is the rival Roman Catholic cathedral. Behind- 
them is the ‘protest cathedral’ of Reuben Spartas’ African Orthot ox' 
Church. On the other side of the. city, on a low hill, is the white Kivuli 
mosque, the Muslim shrine. The Kasubi tombs are on one hill where 
recent Kabakas were buried and are still venerated. On Makerere hill, 
the University stands as a shrine to modern man’s religion, education.. 
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Andvon. another hill, just outside the town, the Bahai have' built a 
strikingly:beautiful temple. God-is well , represented: • 

•Yet.does- religion- thrive on tarmac roads, in buses and shanty¬ 
towns,: in factories and colleges ? Night-clubs are fiourishing, probably 
ntore than places of worship. African waganga (medicine-men) in 
Kampala no longer hide in shame, but advertise their skills with 
prominent'signs in English and Luganda. What do these signs point 
to “ a Christian failure, or a Christian ministry? 

On 30 June 1973 a feature article in the Tanzania Daily News said, 
‘Some weeks ago an individual passing himself for a spiritual healer 
has been haunting the city of Dar es Salaam. Poor people have travelled 
from as far away as Mwanza to come and see this “spiritual healer”. 
Have they been cured? None of them.' The ‘spiritual healer’ was not 
just one of the more than 700 waganga who practise in Dar es Salaam, 
nor one of the hundred or so Muslim sheikhs who practise native 
medicine using the Koran. He was Edmund John, a Christian layman 
who had worked in government service until 1968 and had retired 
early in order to serve the Church. In the same year he had been healed 
of a very severe illness and had also been instrumental in the healing 
of another man through prayer. Through these events. Ke was led to 
build up a congregation in Minyonyoni, a poor suburb of Dar es 
Salaam, and in 1972 he began to hold weekly prayer meetings for people 
with fevers and ordinary complaints. There was an instance of rest¬ 
oration of sight to a child born blind. The numbers of those healed 
increased, and in May 1973 he was invited to conduct a healing mission 
at..the Anglican Cathedral in Dar es Salaam. He asked the priest 
to accept only the sick, not the disabled. However, one of the first 
people brought to him was a cripple. In response to what he felt to be 
the leading of God, he summoned the cripple to stand up and walk 
in the name of Jesus Christ. The cripple walked out of the church 
after Edmund John had pulled him to hisfeet. Altogether some sixty-five 
people claimed to have been healed. The next month a three-day 
mission was arranged at St. Alban’s Church in the city centre, but on 
the third day the crowds had grown so large and unruly that the mission 
badto be suspended. Another three-day mission was scheduled for July 
in the cathedral, in which church leaders from many denominations 
joined in preaching the power of Christ to the hundreds of Muslims 
present. The atmosphere was that of a revival meeting. Hundreds 
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testified to being healed, not by the power of a ‘spiritual healer’ but 
by the power of God working through the prayers of his people. 

To understand the importance of such a ministry, it must be seen 
against the background of present urban conditions in East Africa. 
Belief in witchcraft has increased. Many sicknesses cannot be cured 
medically. There is widespread belief in Tanzania in wamumiani who 
bleed people and sell their blood. In the city people live crowded 
together, worried about how to spend their money and how to keep 
their jobs. Fear of witchcraft is on the increase. Christianity has 
neglected for too long the felt needs of Africans. Perhaps the ministry 
of Edmund John indicates that African Christians themselves will find 
the remedy. 

It is not only Dar es Salaam which has had a Christian healer; The 
great Ghananian healer, John Yeboah, drew enormous crowds, in 
Kampala in 1972. Independent Roho churches and ‘Full-Gospel’ 
churches are flourishing in East Africa’s cities. They demonstrate 
that city churches need to take the ‘full Gospel’ seriously — and show 
that Christ makes them whole. 
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17 

SERVICE 

In 1952 Munseri, a lay Christian from Buhaya in north-west 
Tanganyika, launched Bukya na Gandi (Dawn with Fresh News), 
a weekly paper in English, Swahili and Haya. He had bought a portable 
proof press and made the copies in his own bedroom. He did it because 
he felt the need for a Christian to produce an independent African 
paper. As a Catholic, Manseri wanted to counter communist philo¬ 
sophy and at the same time to prepare people for the coming of a 
new day. 

In the late 1960s Bernard Kamau, a pastor among the Kikuyu, 
started organizing fishponds. It was no easy task. The Kikuyu despised 
fish as food and called them ‘snakes’. In Murang’a district there was 
an acute shortage of protein, but streams tumbled down from the Aber- 
dare mountains. After a couple of years Kamau’s parish was famous 
for its fishponds. He even developed a service of consecration when the 
digging of the pond began and another service of dedication when it 
was finished and filled with water. 

So individuals, committees, commissions and courses have been 
struggling with the problems of service to humanity. What is the 
relevant Christian service in this place, at this time? What is the true 
expression of a real spiritual ministry to the people? The answers to 

these questions have been many. 

Medical Work 

The Christian Church has had a long history of service in the field 
of medicine. Often, especially in remote areas, it has provided the 
only service that exists. Although the work has not always been rightly 
motivated, solid and lasting work has been done, particularly in the 
field of medical education. The training of nurses was almost entirely 
Christian in origin, and the nurse trained in a Christian environment 
has rightly and deservedly earned a higher reputation than those trained 
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elsewhere. More recently the Church has recognized that a remarkable 
opportunity lies in the wider field of medical and paramedical education 
and the provision of specialist services. Notable examples of this kind 
of service are Mulago Hospital, Kampala, and the two new hospitals 
of Mwanza, donated to the government of Tanzania by the Catholic 
Church, and Kilimanjaro Christian Medical Centre at Moshi. These 
institutions represent a new type of disinterested mission work, having 
service and not evangelism as their aim, and offered to the government 
from their inception. The Kilimanjaro Christian Medical Centre, 
founded under the aegis of the Good Samaritan Foundation, is note¬ 
worthy as an ecumenical venture. Initiated and staffed by Christian 
experts from many parts of the world and widely differing church 
backgrounds, the Centre provides a service for the government in 
teaching, specialist service and the outreach of its consultants to the 
outlying rural units. This sort of combined operation is the pointer 
to future spheres of opportunity and its leaders have high hopes that 
it will reap a rich harvest in producing a Christian medical profession. 

Rural development 

From early times, but particularly since the Phelps-Stokes Commission, 
Kusoma Christianity has tried to serve village life. Reading led to 
improved methods of farming but it did not inspire people to stay on 
the land. Although Christianity transformed rural society greatly, 
Kusoma Christianity did more to lead people to migrate to the towns 
in search of jobs than to develop village life. 

Since 1960 responses to rural emergencies have produced new 
ministries in the rural areas. For example, when Kenya became in¬ 
dependent in 1963, the Kenya government hurriedly tried to settle 
some of the landless in the Kinangop area, formerly part of the ‘white 
highlands’. The government bought 150,000 acres and scheduled 1,600 
families to move onto the land. The Kinangop was high and cold, 
about 8,000 feet above sea level. The ordinary Kikuyu crops of maize 
and beans could not flourish there. Seeing the need for help, the 
Anglican Bishop of Nakuru appealed for funds to Inter-Church Aid 
(later called Christian Aid), a department of the World Council of 
Churches. This opened a many-sided programme in the Kinangop. 
Churches were founded among the new settlers. Medical work was 
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siarfed' ifi'the form of dispensaries, one health cehtfe and one mobile 
firiit A farmers’ training centre was opened. A programme of adult 
literacy was attempted in several places, as well as homecraft training 
for the women. The whole programme was a five-year one, to start 
projects which would later be turned over to Government or other 
agencies. 

'' Another excellent scheme was started in Kigezi called the Christian 
Rural Service; this was a more complete, long term approach to the 
problem of rural development. Kigezi, in the south-west comer of 
Uganda, is one of the most densely populated regions of East Africa — 
ahd indeed of Africa as a whole. The country is high and well-watered 
but, with its poor roads, it is cut off and remote from the urban centres 
of Kampala, Jinja and Mbale. 

One of the fundamental tasks of the Christian Rural Service was 
to form self-help groups in the villages. By 1967, 320 such groups 
'had been formed. These were the basis for planning and action. The 
Christian Rural Service organized the first family planning clinics in 
Kigezi. They also organized eye clinics at which they sold cheap 
magnification spectacles because so many people had poor eyesight. 
Christian Rural Service made a survey of disabled people in the district, 
Confirming that there were many. As a result the Service team sat down 
With representatives from the government to plan how these disabled 
people might be trained for useful work. In 1966, during a smallpox 
Scare, Christian Rural Service vaccinated 36,000 people. It sponsored 
Widespread literacy classes, and further encouraged literacy by selling 
books at cost price, a very important service for that remote area. 

■ The strongest emphasis was on development itself. A number of 
crafts were encouraged and taught, including ironwork, woodwork, 
beadwork and many others. Demonstration teams showed people how 
'to develop fishponds or keep poultry and bees. The programme was 
' such a success that the whole Church of the Province of Uganda 
demanded Christian Rural Service. 

Both' the Rural Aid Mission and Christian Rural Service have 
been flexible and responsive to perceived needs. They have required 
a high degree of Christian patience. Literacy classes in the Kinangop 
were often failures. To start a literacy class for women, the teacher had 
'to visit all the husbands and persuade them to allow their Wives to come. 
• Many agreed, but few wives attended. Some programmes were total 
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failures. To avoid discouragement therefore the organizers had to 
be flexible. 

The Christian faith was demonstrated not only by patience and 
service but also by evangelistic outreach. Those who took part in th6se 
programmes were strongly evangelical Christians from the Revival 
Fellowship. Apophia Macharia, writing about the literacy classes in 
the Kinangop, says, ‘Many of the women came to know the Lord Jesus 
in our courses.’ Christian Rural Service often gathered together 
disheartened Christians in remote comers of Kigezi and helped them 
to rebuild their churches. 

The N.C.C.K. launched a programme to promote village polytechnics 
in Kenya. The emphasis has been on ‘intermediate technology’— 
helping village people to construct ‘machines’ largely out of local 
materials and to raise the standard of living in the villages at minimum 
cost. The programme has been such a success that it has attracted 
the support of the Kenya government. 

Youth 

Youth is a critical section of East African society. It is generally 
estimated that 60% of the population is under 21. For them the major 
question is ‘Where do I find a job ?’ Many feel restless and rebel against 
the religion of their parents. 

Youth services have sprung up in many urban and rural churches. 
In some places the young people plan their own services. Guitars have 
forced their way past the frowns of the elders to become firmly es¬ 
tablished in many congregations. 

The most notable development among young people has been the 
formation of organizations ministering specifically to their needs. 
Some of these are denominational. One of the most successful and 
creative has been ‘Viwawa’ in the Tanzanian Catholic Church — Vijana 
Wakristo Wafanyakazi (Young Christian Workers) — an international 
Catholic youth movement. The guidelines for its meetings are the 
words See, Judge and Act. Meetings are not designed to give com¬ 
prehensive instructions about life. The young people must see, judge 
and then take some form of practical action for themselves. It is putting 
into practice the saying of the apostle James, ‘Be doers of the word, 
and not hearers only.’ 
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Some of the most successful youth organizations among Protestants 
have sprung up independently of the denominational organizations. 
Christian Unions are found in many schools and these develop a high 
degree of student initiative, with the result that sometimes students 
: in Christian Unions find their home churches restrictive and too much 
under the domination of pastors and elders. Other organizations have 
flourished, for example Youth for Christ and Campus Crusade. Since 
1970 Joe Kayo has become the prophet for large numbers of urban 
youth, eventually forming his Deliverance Church in Nairobi. It devel¬ 
oped into the most educated and sophisticated ‘pentecostal’ church 
in East Africa. Joe Kayo involves the youth directly in his minis try 
they sing, play instruments, lay hands on the sick and take initiative 
in the total ministry of the church. 

Church press 

The Church press has existed for many years. Roman Catholic policy 
has been to have a small number of journals with a nation-wide basis, 
although at the same time some dioceses have published their own 
newspapers with purely local interests. In the year of independence. 
1962, the Uganda Catholic Press Organization counted fourteen 
member publications with a combined monthly circulation of 208,475. 
One of these, Leadership, is well distributed over the whole of East 
Africa. Protestant papers have suffered from a high death rate, and 
those with wide circulation have often been in political trouble. The 
Church of Uganda paper, New Day, died out completely. Target 
and its Swahili counterpart, Lengo, have been in trouble for being 
critical of the Kenya government and have experienced constant 
financial difficulties. Yet Church papers have been significant. Target 
has achieved an international reputation. The Catholic papers of 
northern Uganda contributed to the political education of the area. 
In Tanzania the Catholic newspaper, Kiongozi, sponsored the cause of 
TANU, the national independence movement, at an early date. TANU 
itself did not have sufficient funds for a major publication of its own, 
nor an apparatus for distribution on the scale required. Hence Kiongozi 
was for several years the most important medium spreading TANU’s 
ideas in the country. It enjoyed considerable Muslim readership. 
Church papers stood practically alone in giving publicity to the civil 
war in the Southern Sudan and to the massacre in Burundi. 
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Refugees 


.East Africa has received an enormous spill-oVer of refugees from 
troubled parts of Africa. Uganda accepted Batutsi refugees from 
.■Rwanda, Southern Sudanese refugees and refugees from Zaire’s civil 
wars. Tanzania has sheltered refugees from southern Africa and the 
Bahutu from Burundi. The Protestant All-Africa Conference of 
Churches and Caritas, the Catholic organization, have played a large 
part in organizing and financing this work. Local church organizations 
of Uganda and Tanzania have increasingly shouldered the burden of 
helping refugees. 

Renewal through planning 

Planning has been a characteristic of Roman Catholic renewal. In 
spite of its ponderous organization, the Catholic Church puts hard 
planning and thinking into the process of change — with some remark¬ 
able results. In 1951 the first world congress of the Lay Apostolate 
took place in Rome. This was an attempt to mobilize the’laity. Father 
Tourigny, a Canadian priest with the White Fathers, went to Rome to 
represent Uganda because there was no lay movement in Uganda at 
that time. After the congress it was decided that Father Tourigny 
should organize a Lay Apostolate congress for Africa. This was held 
in 1953 at Kisubi in Uganda. Practically all the Catholic international 
organizations were represented. At first the congress simply sorted 
information in order to analyse the situation in Africa. From this 
analysis the delegates drew one major conclusion: the need for lay 
Christian leadership in the Church and in the world and consequently 
the need for leadership training. 

The four years following the congress were years of intensive leader¬ 
ship training, particularly in Uganda. By 1956 each diocese in Uganda 
had a Lay Apostolate Council and later the laity were brought into 
other councils of the Church on a diocesan and parochial level. When 
the second Lay Apostolate congress took place in Rome in October 
1957, only one priest went from Uganda—the rest were laymen. 
One hundred and fourteen African delegates met together on ‘Africa 
Day’ to set up an African regional committee, and later there emerged 
a regional organization for the Lay Apostolate. 
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it: The key. to success however did not lie in these large:congresses.but 
; in the training of lay leaders locally. In Uganda Father Tourigny 
started by training a few outstanding laymen who then went out on 
countless week-ends giving lay leadership courses to Christians in 
various parts of the country. 

. In a sense, the Catholic Church was far behind the Protestants. 
Protestants had been giving vital decision-making power to laymen 
from a very early period. The elders qf the Presbyterian Church in 
Kenya had authority in 1920, six years before the ordination of the 
first African minister. The significance of the move by the Catholic 
Church lay not only in the fact that they recognized the need to catch 
up, but in that they also concentrated on training their best laymen 
for the job. The Catholic Church not only has a high level of com¬ 
petence in its clergy, but an equally high level in its laity. When preparing 
laymen for leadership in the 1950s and 60s the Catholics did not 
concentrate on Church leadership alone, but leadership in society and 
politics as well. Protestant lay leadership has largely been directed 
towards church affairs only. 

One of the fruits of this Catholic lay emphasis was the Catholic 
Social Guild, organized by Bishop Rugambwa at Rutabo. The Guild 
was to train the elite for leadership in the country. Scholarships from 
abroad were sought. Through the Guild the Bishop utilized some of his 
best men in the development of his poor, backward diocese. The Guild 
was so successful that the Catholic Church attempted to extend it 
throughout Tanzania. This almost killed it. Christian service in the 
modern world may require support from the world-wide Church. 
But to be effective, it often needs to be very local and very particular. 

, Roman Catholics have not been the only church to emphasize the 
necessity of planning. One of the most comprehensive blue-prints 
for a church was made by the founders of the African Brotherhood 
Church (A.B.C.), an independent church in Kenya. The Kamba 
founders of the church had political grievances against European 
dominance and these, combined with disagreements with the mis¬ 
sionaries, caused them to break away and start anew. But success 
depended on whether they could create a church with a real ministry. 
Two months after the break leaders of the A.B.C. sat down for two 
days with a forty-seven point agenda. Planning began then and has 
continued ever since — for not everything was decided in those two 
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days! Several significant things emerged from their planning.Although 
the A.B.C. has bishops, archdeacons and sisters whose titles sound like 
those of Anglicans or Catholics, only the titles have been copied. 
An archdeacon’s duties do not necessarily correspond to those of his 
Anglican counterpart, but are determined by the actual needs of the 
church. One of the significant decisions was that Holy Communion, 
which is administered in each congregation every month, may be given 
by a Lay Reader if no clergy are present. On Christian marriage, 
the A.B.C. not only upheld a Christian standard, but managed to be 
realistic as well. The church baptizes polygamists, although no poly¬ 
gamist may hold office in the church. There are three forms of marriage 
service. The basic service is for a chaste couple who have not anticipated 
their marriage. This service is modified for the marriage of one who 
is pregnant or for confirmation of a marriage already solemnized in the 
traditional way. 

All churches plan, but the Catholics and A.B.C. are exceptional 
in that they follow their plans very closely in practice. 


Unplanned renewal 

The Holy Spirit often acts in an unplanned and unexpected way, but 
it would be wrong to suggest that the Holy Spirit is not involved in 
plans for a Rural Aid Mission or digging fishponds or training laity. 
Sometimes however, the unexpected renewal, coming contrary to plan, 
is the most far-reaching. 

Along Kenya’s coast a church grew among the Wapokomo and 
a large church among the Wataita, but the Wamijikanda were generally 
unresponsive. Since World War II Pentecostals and Baptists had 
come to work along the coast. But none of these Christian efforts 
were tackling the Wamijikanda’s fundamental problem of how to deal 
with spirit-possession. 

T.L. Osborn, a Pentecostal evangelist from the U.S.A., landed at 
Mombasa in 1957 to conduct a mission. The meetings were the biggest 
religious event on the coast for decades. Osborn claimed Christ’s 
power to heal sickness and drive out demons and he demonstrated this 
by dramatic public healings. After, the mission pentecostal groups 
trained evangelists for six weeks and gave each one a bicycle and a salary 
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of Shs. 150/- a month to preach the ‘full Gospel’. The new movement 
spread widely; in some places it emptied the established churches. 

Two men from Chawia location in Taita, Morris Mwadime and 
Mwawasi, went to the Osborn meetings and were converted there. 
Mwadime, a notoriously wicked man, had a profound moral trans¬ 
formation. The men returned to Taita, preaching and healing. Mwaaime 
asked the pastor of the Anglican church of Kishamba to allow them 
to give their testimoniesXjheir testimonies struck the Kishamba church 
like lightning. People broke into prayer and some shouted as though 
possessed by demons. A number fled from the noise in the church. 
When the Archdeacon heard of the incident, he suspended the pastor 
for allowing the uproar and banned Mwadime and'Mwawasi. These 
men, on fire with their new testimony, established their own church 
at Mwadime’s home at Iganje, near Wundanyi in Taita. 

Morris Mwadime had the gift of divine healing. The first occasion 
of healing came after he had prayed for a barren woman who con¬ 
ceived shortly afterwards. Once when he was out preaching at an open 
market-place, the most feared sorcerer and diviner of that area sat 
listening with his wife and daughterXJvlwadime, preaching to the crowd, 
happened to point to the man without knowing it. Suddenly the sorcerer 
started to shake and then his wife and daughter were overcome with 
sh aking. The man fell down as though dead but after the meeting, 
when Christians laid their hands on him, he recovered consciousness 
and returned home to bum all his articles of sorcery. 

The new church developed an extensive ministry. The congregation 
sometimes set aside a whole week for fasting, during which Christians 
meet at the church early in the day for praise, testimonies and prayer. 
They do not break their fast until about 6.00 p.m. During the fast they 
have time to re-think their problems and seek new directions in life. 

The ‘full Gospel’ movement, with its emphasis on healing and its 
readiness to take witchcraft and spirits seriously, has come to offer 
help with a fundamental African problem. The seriousness of the 
problem is illustrated by the fact that the coast region was turned 
upside down in the 1960s by Kajiwe’s hunt for witches and witchcraft. 
In southern Tanzania a Bena woman used to beg forthings from people. 
If anyone refused her, that person would fall sick the next day. In 1962 
Christians joined with traditionalists to kill her. When the murderers 
were released after serving a three years’ prison term, the village gave 
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them a heroes’ welcome. Dar es Salaam has at least one traditional 
mganga (medicine-man) for every 700 people. Yet Christians have been 
slow to claim Christ’s power to heal. 

Outstanding men like Edmund John and Joe Kayo have emerged 
in this unplanned renewal. Another gifted man is Moses Kulola from 
Mwanza. The Pentecostal Assemblies of God Church in Arusha 
attracted 150 for its regular service, but Moses Kulola would draw 
five to six hundred for healing services. Kulola heals people as part 
of an ordered ministry. The sick register several days before the service 
to enable Kulola to classify the different sicknesses and to counsel 
each sick person appropriately before the actual service begins. He 
takes no food before a healing service until the whole work is finished. 

The ‘full Gospel’ movement has its problems. By claiming Christ’s 
power to heal today it has led some Christians to believe that prayer 
and faith are the only ways for a Christian to be healed. Some sick 
people are only temporarily healed and then become worse. Yet East 
Africa has demonstrated that healing, fasting and emotional worship 
play an integral part in the service of the Church in modem Africa. 
The ‘full Gospel’ may even bring social benefits. Gladness Bernard 
wrote, when listing some healing miracles, ‘Mr. Elisha was so ill that 
he looked too old to pay taxes, so he was excused from doing so; but 
after prayer he was healed and is now fit and paying taxes again!’ 

Ecumenism and service 

Ecumenism aims at bringing churches into harmonious relationships 
with one another, with a view to eventual organic unity. True ecu¬ 
menism has always grown out of service. At first Protestant missions 
in Kenya and Tanzania practised comity, for they considered that the 
essential ministry was preaching the Gospel and that preaching should 
not be sabotaged by wasteful competition. 

The two great national Christian councils of East Africa were 
based on service. The Kenya Missionary Council was organized in 
1924 so that Protestant missions could work together on education. 
Ten years later missionaries in Tanzania formed a council for the same 
purpose. Both these councils developed into Christian councils: the 
National Christian Council of Kenya (N.C.C.K.) and the Christian 
Council of Tanzania (C.C.T.). With education now taken over by the 
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government, these councils have been the source of new Christian 
service. There have been limits to ecumenical relations in these councils. 
The N.C.C.K. has preserved a wide spectrum, having a number of 
independent churches in its membership, but no Catholics. 

Nevertheless a new ecumenism has appeared in East Africa. This 
arises from new attitudes in the Catholic Church, represented by 
Vatican II, and new Protestant attitudes too. Yet fundamentally it is 
related to the new forms of Christian service. 

Uganda, which has in a sense no ecumenical history, pioneered in the 
new ecumenism. Catholics and Protestants had stood apart since the 
1892 religious war. But in the 1920s initial contacts were made between 
C.M.S. and Catholic bodies in the field of education, extending later 
to hospitals and other medical work. Such discussions were certainly 
not publicized. But by the dawn of the 1960s leaders of the two churches 
were beginning to regard one another in a new light. The major church 
papers, Munno for the Catholics and New Day for the Church of 
Uganda, were consulting with each other before printing. This was to 
avoid unnecessary overlap or the publication of one-sided sectarian 
views. In 1961 Archbishop Brown and Archbishop Kiwanuka made 
a joint statement on independence. All this took place before Vatican II. 

In 1964 the Uganda Joint Christian Council was formed. Relations 
between the churches improved, at least at the official level. There is 
a committee of Christians from the Kampala-Entebbe area which deals 
jointly with problems of Christians in the area. The Catholics have 
more laymen than priests on the committee. During the rule of President 
Amin the unwillingness of Christians to stand by each other has been 
a weakness, and some blame for this must attach to the Church of 
Uganda. Nevertheless Uganda is the one place in East Africa where 
a truly joint Christian council exists. 

High-level ecumenism does not touch the rural scene. Catholics 
in one Baganda parish were approached about cooperating with the 
Church of Uganda in a development scheme such as bringing water 
to the village. They were reluctant. Some insisted that Church of 
Uganda people were devious. Others swore that they could not be 
trusted. One or two declared that the Protestants were hypocrites. 
The same proposition was then taken to the Church of Uganda in the 
same area without their knowing that the Catholics had been appro¬ 
ached. The only problems the Church of Uganda Christians noted were 
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with the Catholics. ‘They are too devious,’ some Protestants declared. 
Others said that no one could trust them. Near the end of the meeting 
one of the Protestants rose to assert, ‘Besides, many of them are 
hypocrites.’ The spirit of Vatican II has not yet reached the village 
level nor has joint service come to unite them. 

Catholics and Protestants have cooperated in Kenya, even though 
there is much official resistance to cooperation. In Kenya Catholics 
and Protestants have jointly produced a Christian education syllabus 
for the schools. In Tanzania Catholic-Protestant relations have been 
the most fruitful. By 1961 Roman Catholics and Lutherans were having 
theological discussions at Arusha, with a surprising degree of agreement. 
In the same year, at the East African Lay Apostolate meeting, Sebas¬ 
tian Chale, a Roman Catholic teacher, insisted that they treat other 
Christians as ‘separated brothers’ and show bo*h love and respect. 

The Christian Council of Tanzania does not include Catholics. 
However, by the end of 1972 the C.C.T. and the Tanzanian Episcopal 
Conference had a number of joint projects. Long-established ones 
were a committee on Radio Communications and a joint committee 
for a Christian chapel at Dar es Salaam University. In 1972 the two 
councils launched a joint committee of ‘Curriculum Development for 
Secondary Schools’ and a ‘Christian Medical Board’. In 1973 bishops 
from theTanzanianEpiscopal Conference met with leaders of the C.C.T. 
informally. Talks were so fruitful that they decided on regular meetings. 

The year 1960 saw the foundation of the Association of East African 
Theological Colleges. Protestant colleges from the three territories 
participated, and the Association has since expanded to include a total 
of 13 institutions, 3 of them Roman Catholic. In 1965 the Association 
created the Diploma in Theology of Makerere University. This diploma 
course, now shared by Protestants and Catholics, was the first venture 
of its kind in the world. Another fruit of the Association is the pub¬ 
lishing programme of theological textbooks in Swahili for use in the 
colleges of East Africa. This programme was originally funded by 
grants from the Theological Education Fund of the World Council 
of Churches but is now self-supporting. The present volume was com¬ 
missioned and written under the auspices of this programme. 

Many evangelical Protestants believe that ecumenism involves 
compromise with false types of Christianity. Some evangelicals have 
formed the Association of Evangelicals of Africa and Malagasy. They 
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emphasize their loyalty to the Bible as the Word of God The As¬ 
sociation includes not only conservative evangelical missions like 
but also draws in individuals who agree with their principles, 
(t has united primarily to produce evangelical literature. 

Independent churches in Kenya have soughi alliances to give them 
unity. Reacting against ‘mission churches’, some of them have dis¬ 
approved of the N.C.C.K., even though N.C.C.K. has several 
independent churches in it. A number of independent church alliances 
have been made. Into this situation came the International Council 
of Christian Churches (I.C.C.C.), led by Carl McIntyre, in opposition 
to the World Council of Churches. This has spawned the East African 
Christian Alliance which has drawn the Church of Christ in Africa 
and other independents into its fellowship. It is united in opposing 
the humanitarian service of other churches as social work without 
a gospel. 

The new ecumenism may well be healthier than the old. Broad 
agreements are stressed and action taken, but diversity is not disturbed. 
If the Church is indeed catholic, East Africa’s many divisions are sad. 
But if the Church is to remain truly catholic, diversity is essential. 
The apostle Paul wrote, 

‘There are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit. 

There are varieties of service, but the same Lord.’ 
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. 18 

MADE IN AFRICA 

A rainmaker in Berega district of eastern Tanzania got up in church 
and denounced the trickery of. rainmaking, saying that he would become 
a Christian. He would leave rainmaking, he said, since rain came only 
from God. An uproar broke out in the congregation. The Christians 
said that the rainmaker could become a Christian if he liked, but they 
would not allow him to stop making rain! Christianity in East Africa 
has opposed African ways, but it has often retained old African beliefs 
beneath the surface. 

Uhuru awakened a new pride in Africa’s cultural heritage. So Chris¬ 
tianity has come under increasing criticism as the destroyer of African 
traditional culture. Many insist that the African God is neither different 
from nor inferior to the God of the Christian Bible. Okot p’Bitek the 
well-known East African writer, on the other hand, rejects Christianity 
because he believes the Christian God is. different from the African 
pagan God, and therefore Christianity is quite irrelevant to Africans. 
Voices call for ‘rebuilding the broken shrines’. Dr. Mbitisays it is time 
Christianity made its peace with African religious ways, and displayed 
the unmistakeable stamp, *M8dc in Africa*. 

Actually, there are many signs that East African Christianity has 
been made in Africa’. Some of these are negative and correspond to 
weaknesses to be found generally in African society. 

In 1973 a Roman Catholic bishop in Tanzania was accused of sur¬ 
rounding himself with people only from his own clan. Nepotism 
sometimes mild, sometimes strong, is found in many churches There 
is sometimes a dependency complex, both on expatriate missionaries 
and on help from outside. Tanzania, whose political philosophy has 
stressed self-reliance, had in fact a higher level of dependency in 1973 
than churches in Kenya or Uganda. Some Catholic dioceses depended 
on outside sources for as much as 97% of their 1972 budget. There are 
money scandals and misuse of funds through lack of experience as 
much as through dishonesty. The pipes which carry foreign aid, and 
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th,e tanks which store parish funds, leak. In one area an observer 1 
stated that some pastors would have to work a hundred and thirty-five 
years to repay the‘loans’they had received! 

The ‘made in Africa’ label, however, is more often a sign of dynamism; - 
A. form of group leadership has grown up in the Revival Fellowship;' 
without elected leaders, or any. single strong personality dominating. 
Church buildings appear all over the countryside, built by the efforts of 
congregations and community. In many church councils, decisions are 
not taken by voting, but in the more African way of the agreement of 
consensus of the entire group. African church leaders have made 
outstanding contributions in fostering development, from fish-ponds t'd 
Harambee (self-help) schools. 

The aspect of church life which touches the ordinary Christian most’ 
closely is worship; however, the churches of East Africa show signs 
that their worship is not yet tailored to Africa’s needs. 

Worship—vernacular and catholic 

The vernacular principle is this: that worship should be in the language 
of the people. This principle came mostly from the Protestant experience. 
At the Reformation, German Protestants abandoned the use of Latin 
in worship, and Luther translated the Bible into German. True prayer, 
they insisted, can only be in the mother tongue. 

This vernacular principle became a cornerstone of Protestant mis¬ 
sionary work. The Pilkington Bible, in Luganda had a tremendous 
impact on Buganda. Protestant missions except at the coast long 
opposed the spread of Swahili in Tanzania because of the vernacular 
principle which supported the use of tribal languages. Although Catho¬ 
lics were not so concerned with the vernacular, the White Fathers 
always stressed it, and since Vatican II, vernacular liturgies have 
spread widely. 

Besides the vernacular principle there was the catholic principle! 
Missionaries stressed the universality of Christianity, and therefore 
the need for the East African church to be part of‘catholic’ Christianity 
which in practice meant Christianity from the West. Creeds, hymns and 
styles of worship were simply straight translations. 

Hymns furnish a good example of the application of the catholic 
and vernacular principles. Missionaries brought two types of hymns 
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to East Africa. There were hymns which were classical hymns of praise 
and devotion, like ‘Holy, Holy, Holy’. These are common to both 
Protestants and Catholics. On the other hand most Protestants had 
been influenced by revivalism, and so brought revivalist Gospel hymns 
to Africa. In two ways these Gospel hymns had similarities to traditional 
African songs. First, they were used to preach a message. Early converts 
marched out singing, ‘Have you been to Jesus for the cleansing power, 
are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?’ preaching as they sang. 
It is a practically universal African practice to preach with songs. 
Secondly, Gospel hymns had strong rhythm: they were like dance music. 
They must have had a strong attraction for many early converts were 
drawn by them to the Faith. The early success of such hymns opened the 
door to a stream of Western church music in general. 

How about African music? Two disasters prevented its early use. 
African music was often condemned. This was because it was associated 
with dancing, which most missionaries considered religiously and 
morally wrong. African songs were often abusive, violent or obscene, 
so early Christians condemned them even when the missionaries 
failed to do so. 

The harmonium, or pump-organ, was even more damaging to 
African music. The Wapokomo along the Tana river were amazed at 
the sweet music from the. box the missionaries played. It produced so 
much more music than the hand-made African instruments. This 
new marvel spread to many parts of East Africa. Cyril Gordon, a 
pioneer C.M.S. missionary at Bugala island in Uganda, used local 
canoe songs and drum beats to accompany Christian hymns. But in 
1897, the first harmonium reached eastern Uganda. African Christians 
soon dropped their own music to learn the new music from outside. 
Unfortunately, musical fashions are uncontrollable. 

.Introducing classical western hymns was no easy task. Gertrude 
Ward tried to do it at Magila in eastern Tanzania. She writes on 
5 February 1896, ‘The choir (of Magila church) has now slipped quietly 
into my hands, and I am doing my best to raise its tone.’ On 9 March 
1896, she writes, ‘Pr?ises are sung continuously here ... but how bar¬ 
barously according to trained Western standards!’ On Easter day she 
was greatly encouraged but remarked that ‘real music does not exist 
among us yet’. By 18 May she is finally resigned to a bad situation. 
‘Bad singing,’ she writes, ‘is, after-all, not immoral,’ 
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The Salvation Army brought some relief in the 1920s. It introduced 
drums and tambourines, which were easily and widely adopted by 
Africans, and not so complicated to play as a harmonium. 

The translation of worship into vernaculars became a one-way street 
from Western Christian sources to East African Christianity. So-called 
‘African liturgies’ have appeared. These have been influenced by 
situations in Africa, for they have prayers for victims of racial injustice 
and for the unemployed. They are put in a more modern idiom following 
the vernacular principle. But everything in them is actually still catholic, 
and could be used equally well in India or New York. The trend, 
started when the first harmoniums came to East Africa, has not really 
been reversed even after ten years of Uhuru. 

Worship — Christian experience 

A universal worship has advantages. Common hymns and creeds draw 
people of various tribes and nations together. One Bible binds and 
inspires all Christians. But there are some practical limits to translating 
the Faith. 

Culture imposes the greatest limitation to translation. The words 
may mean the same, but they have different connotations. The Seventh 
Day Adventists discovered, too late, that their name was a great obstacle 
to their progress among the Kikuyu. In English, seven is a holy number, 
and ‘the seventh day’ has no bad associations. But to the Kikuyu, 
seven is the accursed number and gave the Seventh Day Adventists a 
‘bad name’ from the start. 

Worship should help each believer to praise God more effectively. 
It should make the Gospel more real. It should display Christian truth 
with emphasis and conviction, so that the worshipper responds. The 
apostle Paul said, ‘When we cry “Abba! Father!” it is the Spirit Him¬ 
self bearing witness with our spirit that we are children of God.’ The cry 
‘Abba!’ Father is a combination of two languages. The Aramaic 
for ‘Father’, the word Jesus himself used when he prayed, is Abba. 
It carried such special meaning that Greek and Roman Christians used 
it, together with the word for Father in their own vernaculars. They 
cried out — in need or in joy — ‘Abba! Father!’ This cry, Paul says, 
comes from the Spirit of God witnessing with our spirit that we are 
truly children of God. 
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Does East Africa’s worship show evidence of the Holy Spirit wit¬ 
nessing with Africa’s spirit? A great insight came to the Holy 
Spirit movements and the East African Revival that repentance 
means confession of sins and restoration. Where is that insight found 
in East Africa’s prayers, songs and liturgies ? Innumerable songs praise 
East Africa’s political saviours. Where are the Christian songs telling 
of Krapf, Johana Kitagana, the martyrs. Archbishop Kiwanuka? 
Worship in East Africa has not yet begun to reflect East Africans’ 
o\yn. Christian historical experience. 

Made in Africa — partly 

Not all missionaries condemned African music. Much survived in the 
churches of Southern Tanzania. The Wabena were encouraged to use 
their music with hymns. Similarly the Wamanda and other Christians 
from Lake Malawi have developed a more indigenous musical accom¬ 
paniment to the hymns of Nyimbo za Dini, the U.M.C.A. hymn book. 
They either used traditional music, or made up their own tunes. The 
Wanyakyusa developed a very wide range of religious music which may 
show some influence from Western music, but includes many hymns 
original to the area. 

... African culture was not destroyed by Christianity. Culture is a very 
stubborn thing. It even modified Western forms. No European could 
agree that worship was ‘purely Western’ after attending an African 
service lasting for two to three hours. Services in Europe are much 
shorter. Hall-marks of Africa are stamped on the life of East Africa’s 
Christians. They flock to special occasions. Six thousand, even ten 
thousand, may attend a funeral. Churches shut down while people 
flock to a large convention. Marriage, baptism and ordinations attract 
large gatherings and great feasts. It is virtually impossible to find great 
meetings like this in church life in Europe and America. Even after de¬ 
cades of Western music, many hymns are far from their original tune. 
The original Western tune for the revival hymn ‘Tukutendereza’ is 
now almost unrecognizeable to Western ears. 

Vhuru meant the beginning of a cultural revolution. In Tanzania, 
the country which already had the most African traditional hymnody, 
some determined efforts were made to Africanize Church singing. 
The Ruhija Music Centre in Bukoba was established by a German 
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missionary, to develop African church music. Later Joas Kijugo took 
over the major responsibility. The Centre has organized workshops 
for developing traditional African musical instruments. The Lutheran 
Theological College at Makumira gathered traditional tunes from all 
over Tanzania, setting Christian words to them. The best ones were 
collected into a book, Tumshangilie Mungtt (Let us rejoice in God) 
which reached its third edition by 1973. Some of its hymns, like Roho 
wa Mungu, Njoo (Come, Spirit of God) and Hay a Shangilia (Let us 
rejoice) have become popular in Swahili-speaking parts of East Africa. 

Father Stephen Mbunga from Peramiho in Southern Tanzania used 
a rather different approach to liturgical music. Mbunga studied at Rome 
and Cologne, writing a thesis, ‘Canon Law and Bantu Music’. The 
1950s and 1960s marked an awakening of interest in African music 
in the Catholic Church, and the famous Missa Luba was produced 
in Zaire. Mbunga created his own music, rather than adapting tradit¬ 
ional tunes, as the compilers of the Missa Luba had done. His Misa 
Baba Yetu represents the first Mass put to original African music. 
Then Father Mbunga was appointed Director of the National Com¬ 
mittee for Liturgy by the Tanzania Episcopal Conference. As such 
he undertook the work of gathering from the whole country new hymns 
covering the whole liturgical year. Thus between 1964 and 1969 four 
booklets of new compositions were published at Peramiho and found 
a large distribution. The use of drums became almost universal in 
Catholic churches of Tanzania. However, his collection suffered from 
an important defect: he had not received enough contributions from 
other regions of the country. In neighbouring regions it was even 
remarked: ‘We don’t like singing in church the way the Wangoni sing 
to their dances’. For in most tribes religious tribal music has disappeared 
leaving only the secular dance melodies. This explains much of the 
psychological difficulty in introducing African church music in general. 

Ordinary Christians have not waited for their superiors to act. In 
Tanzania choirs of enthusiastic young people have sprung up all over 
the country. Some have copied styles of popular bands, turning Gospel 
music into something which sounds very contemporary. Others have 
created their own hymns, both words and music, as well as developing 
their own musical instruments. The Kikuyu have burst into newly- 
created songs. One of these, Wihoke Mwathani Rugendo-ini (Trust 
the Lord on the journey) was made into a best-selling record by a local 
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pop-singer. It has become a popular slogan painted on the back of 
many of the country buses. 


Abba! Father! 

The Voice of Kenya National Radio Station once criticized churches 
for not being African, and suggested the churches use the drum in 
worship. The suggestion was unnecessary. Scottish missionaries 
introduced drums into Kikuyu churches many years back. The Kikuyu 
traditionally never had drums; they tied bells and rattles to their legs. 
The drum might have been a good church instrument if used to ac¬ 
company the hymns, like Kikuyu bells and rattles, but instead it was 
beaten only to keep time. Carrying African instruments into the church 
will not make worship more African. It may make worship more 
entertaining. But worship is not entertainment; it should increase 
faith and power. 

Samuel Abiona, one of the founders and leaders of the Holy Spirit 
Church of East Africa, was buried at his home in Maragoli. In the two 
days between his death and burial, people streamed to the homestead 
to greet the bereaved, and to help in funeral preparations. The entire 
family, one by one, recorded their sorrow in a book. On Sunday, 
1 March 1970, the burial service was held; it took four hours, from 
11.00 a.m. to 3.00 p.m. 

When all things were ready for the service, several choirs circled 
out from the late Samuel Abiona’s homestead to villages around. 
As people converged, the body of Samuel Abiona was brought to the 
open place of meeting, and the service opened with a number of hymns. 
At the beginning, the major theme of the whole service was made very 
clear: the blessing we receive by serving and obeying God with our 
whole lives. An old leader, Isaya Maleya, led in prayer. After each 
phrase, the congregation joined in: 

O God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob .. . Yes 

God of Jakobo Buluku and Daniel Sande... Yes 

We thank you for the life of our brother Samuel Abiona ... 

Hallelujah. Yes ... 

When the prayer finished, the congregation sang some stirring hymns, 
praising God. People were caught up in the Spirit, prayed in tongues, 
shouting for several minutes. 
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After a time, one of the leaders brought this to a close, and the 
service moved into a remembrance of Samuel Abiona’s life. There was 
a double theme here: one was ’Rejoice, for Samuel Abiona, a soldier 
of Christ, has won the victory*. The other theme was comfort for the 
bereaved. Hymns that Samuel Abiona had chosen for his funeral were 
sung, and Scripture passages he had selected were read. All the relatives 
greeted the large crowd, and their feelings of sorrow were read from 
the book where they had been recorded. A list of people with special 
grief for the dead brother was read; then a Church leader recounted 
the life of Abiona. The remembrance was closed with a triumphant 
hymn, ‘Job was tempted by Satan—but he was never overcome!’ 

Now the attention focussed on the large crowd. Hundreds of people 
had come from other congregations of the Holy Spirit Church of 
East Africa and from virtually all the neighbouring denominations, 
which are numerous in Maragoli. Each visiting group, represented 
by its leader, addressed the congegation. They opened by shouting 
‘Hallelujah!* to which the congregation roared back, ‘Hallelujah!’ Spea¬ 
kers stressed that all Christians should be faithful soldiers of Christ as 
Samuel .Abiona had been throughout his life. When all the visitors 
had spoken, the service moved into its final stage: the burial itself. 
Up to that moment the spirit of the service had been primarily joy 
and victory. Every hymn had been sung heartily, to the accompaniment 
of drums, rattles, iron bars, and hand-clapping. There had been 
enthusiastic ‘Hallelujahs’ shouted, and a period of praising God in the 
Spirit. At the final procession with the body to the grave, the mood 
completely changed. Now it was solemn. No drum was beaten. Quietly 
the large crowd sang, Yesu nakupenda, u mali yangu; anasa za dhambi, 
sitaki kwangu (My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art mine; for thee 
all'the folly of sin I resign). With a few words from Scripture, and 
prayer, the body was committed to the earth. 

There were three outstanding features in this funeral, features which 
are characteristic of Roho worship. First, the service held meaning for 
every single group of people present. The message of comfort was 
addressed to the family. The Gospel challenge was addressed to the 
crowd. Samuel Abiona was a Mluyia, and Luyia people made up the 
the majority of the crowd. Nevertheless many hymns were sung in 
Luo, Kikuyu and Swahili, including all people in the worship. Secondly, 
there was highly skilled leadership. The Archbishop of the Holy 
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Spirit Church and other leaders had the skill of setting out the theme 
clearly. Even more important, perhaps, was the lady song-leader. 
In Roho churches, songs re-inforce the message, and sometimes they 
are the message. The song-leader had to be alert: if any speaker spoke' 
too long, she started a song to bring an early end to the talk. Always she 
had to choose the right song to fit the mood of the time. Thirdly, there 
was a striking ability to convey meaning and emotion. When the theme 
was joy and victory, people demonstrated joy and victory. They shouted 
Hallelujahs, raised their arms in the air, jumped around, beating drums 
and iron bars. When the mood was solemn, solemnity was demon¬ 
strated in the slow procession and hushed singing. In Roho worship, 
everyone must not only hear, but feel, see and act out his joy or solem¬ 
nity. 

How did Roho worship develop? It is not ‘pure African culture’, 
found naturally inside the skin of any black man. In the funeral, there 
was nothing which was not distinctively Christian: It had grown over 
a long period of time, for at least ten years, in the early history of the 
Roho movement. It had developed especially during the three-year 
prayer meeting. It was moulded by many influences, by the Salvation 
Army and Pentecostalists, by dreams, visions and the Bible, and by their 
early experience in the Friends’ church. The Holy Spirit Church did 
not adopt any African musical instrument, for these instruments were 
‘devilish’. They adopted the drum only after many revelations in dreams 
that they should do so. It was more than ten years before drums were 
actually accepted. When drums were accepted, they became a vital 
part of worship, unlike the drums the Scottish missionaries introduced 
to keep time in Kikuyu worship. Drums re-inforce the shouting of 
‘Hallelujah’. They are beaten to accompany every song. 

Two vital elements are present in Roho worship. The first is that 
worship is built out of Christian experience. In Roho Christianity, 
repentance is a complete and open confession of sins — so at the 
beginning of worship each man repents individually. The experience 
of cleansing is fundamental — and this is emphasized in the service. 
At the end of confession, each man cries out, ‘Be cleansed! Be cleansed! 
Be cleansed!’ Windows and doors are shut as a symbol of the exclusion 
of evil. The supreme experience for Roho people is being filled with the 
Holy Spirit which for them finds expression in ecstatic utterance and 
spontaneous response. The Holy Spirit Church remembers all its 
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heroes of faith. In ordinary prayers and in many hymns, they call 
themselves the ‘children of Buluku’, remembering their great prophet. 
Every year they go to his tomb for a service of remembrance. The 
Holv Spirt Church keeps its historv vividly alive to its people. 

The second important element is congregational participation 
in worship. Although there are leaders in each service, everyone has •’ 
his part to play. Throughout the service there are constant con¬ 
gregational responses. People join in all the prayers, responding to 
every phrase with ‘Yes’ or ‘Amen’ or ‘Hallelujah’. There is much more. 
Anyone in need of prayer may come forward — for sickness, demon¬ 
possession, childbirth or unemployment problems. There are 
testimonies of the victories God has won in them. And there is action. 
Any worshipper may clap his hands and jump around for joy. 

If Dr. Krapf could return to East Africa, he would be amazed how • 
his call for the conversion of Africa from her Eastern shore has been' 
fulfilled. The missionary task he set has been largely accomplished. 
Christianity is in East Africa. Bwana Yesu , karibu kwetu (Lord Jesus, 
welcome to our place) are the words closing an utamaduni hymn. This' 
is both an invitation, and a fact, in East Africa. 

There are many ministries to society’s needs, waiting to be fulfilled..' 
Evangelism must reach the semi-Christians and groups missed in the 
past. A fundamental task is to bring worship in line with East Africa’s; 
experiences, and enliven it with East Africa’s genius. The way the Roho 
churches worship will satisfy only certain Christians, but the principles 
on which the Holy Spirit people created a living worship by blending 
experience and teaching, feeling and acting, deserves to be followed by 
other churches. East Africa needs many ways of expressing Bwana 
Yesu , karibu kwetu. This will give the unmistakeable imprint to Chris-: 
tianity that it is not only catholic and universal, but ‘made in Africa’ ' 
too. 
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DATE 

1844 

1846 

1851 

1862 

1864 

1868 

1873 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1879 

1880 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1889 

1890 


KENYA (BRITISH EAST AFRICA). 

J.L. Krapf (C.M.S.) arrived Mombasa 
J. Rebmann arrived 
First Christian baptism at Rabai 
T. Wakefield (Methodist Mission) 
at Ribe 


---Treaty 

C.M.S. open Freretown 


David Koi martyred 


John and Annie Houghton murdered 
by Maasai 

Holy Ghost Fathers arrived 


TIME CHART 

TANZANIA (TANGANYIKA. GERMAN B.A.) 


U.M.CA. reach Zanzibar 
The Holy Ghost Fathers at Bagamoyo 
Death of David Livingstone 
abolishing slave trade signed--- 


C.M.S. Mpwapwa L.M.S. Ujiji 


White Fathers at Ujiii 

John Swedi ordained by U.M.C.A. 


Benedictines arrived . 

Cecil. Majaliwa ordained by U.M.C.A. 


UGANDA 


H.M. Stanley.in Buganda 

S. Smith and CX Wilson 
(C.M.S.) at Mutesia’s court : 

Fr. Lourdel and Bro. Amans 
(W.F.) reach Entebbe 
Baptism of first three R.C. 
converts 

First Protestant converts 
baptised. 

Mwanga becomes Kabaka 
Bishop J. Hannihgton murdered 
Namugongo Martyrs 

Christian y. Muslim war v 

Bishop. Tucker (C.M.S.) arrived 



893 

.894 

895 A.I.M. started by Peter Cameron 
Scott 

1896 Beginning of the Uganda Railway 

construction 

1897 Influx of missions to Nairobi area 

G. M.S., C.S.M., C.M.S., A.I.M., 

H. G.F. 

900 C.M.S. at Kikuyu 

901 A.I.M. at Kijabe 

902 Consolata Fathers arrived 

903 Railway open 

Lord Delamere arrived 
Mill Hill Fathers at Kisumu 

905 Maji-Maji Rebellion 

906 Maseno School opened 

909 United Missionary Conference, 

Nairobi 

1910 


testants at Mengo 
Pilkington Revival 
First Catholic Seminary opened 
Six Anglican clergy ordained 
Mill Hill Fathers arrived 
Proclamation of Ugandan 
Protectorate 


Budo School founded 


Verona Fathers arrived 
First Banabikira Sisters make 
their profession 


1911 


‘Munno* Catholic paper started 


1913 


First two Catholic priests 
ordained 


DATE 

1917 

1918 

1921 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 
1935 
1937 

1939 

1940 
1943 


KENYA (BRITISH EAST AFRICA) TANZANIA (TANGANYIKA GERMAN E.A.) UGANDA 

Mission Volunteer Carrier Corps A.I.M. in Uganda 

Alliance of Protestant Missions 


Kikuyu Association formed Y.K.A. — 

Harry Thuku 

-Phelps-Stokes Commissions Visited East Africa--—-— 

German Missions returned 

Alliance High School opened at 
Kikuyu 

A. Chilson and ‘Roho’ Revival Seventh Day Adventists arrived 

Jomo Kenyatta — General Secretary 

of K.C.A. 

Secession from churches on 
circumcision issue 

First Bannakaroli Brothers 
make profession 

B. C.M.S. start work among Pokot 
tribe 

Kakamega gold rush 

Balokole Revival 

Balokole meetings in Nairobi 

First African Bishop id 
Catholic Church — J. Kiwanuka 

Carey Francis headmaster of Alliance 
High School 

Kenya Missionary Council becomes 



from U.K. 

1947 Kahuhia Convention 

1949 The Beecher Report 

1952 Mau Mau emergency 

1954 St. Paul’s United Theological 

College Limuru 

1955 Bishops F. ’Olang and O. Kariuki 
consecrated 

American Southern Baptists begin 
work 

Church Army begin work 
State of emergency ended 

Legio Maria schism 
Kenya Independence 
Target/Lengo produced 

1965 ! 


1971 


1956 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


Bishop Aberi Balya first 
Anglican Bishop 

L.Rugambwa Bishop of Bukoba 


Bishop Yohana Omari consecrated 
Lutheran Church of N. Tanzania 
became autonomous 


L. Rugambwa made Cardinal 
Tanzania Independence 

Uganda Independence 

Government takes over schools 
from churches 
Uganda Joint Christian 
Council established 
Bishop E. Sabiti first Anglican 
Archbishop 

Military Government in 
Uganda 


GLOSSARY 


abaka: men on fire 

akida: local government officials in German East Africa 

Baarabu: the Arabs 

Bafransa: the French 

Bafutabangi: smokers of the drug banghi 

Baingereza: the English 

Bamalaki: ‘followers of Malaki* 

Banabikira: ‘children of the Virgin’ 

barusura: name given to a band of warriors in Toro 

Bwana Isa: Lord Jesus 

diniya rahisi: the easy religion 

hongo: bribe to obtain safe passage through foreign territory 

lnjil: Gospel 

jando: circumcision rite 

Jok: Acholi name for God 

jumbe: chief 

kabaka: ruler of Buganda 

kanzu: long flowing robe 

katikkiro: prime minister of Buganda 

kiboko: whip made of hide (originally hippo hide) 

kiroro: thumb print given as signature 

kuni: firewood 

kusali: to pray 

kusoma: to read 

kwisha kilio: official end to mourning 

laibott: religious leader among the Maasai 

lubaale: traditional god of Buganda 

maji: water 

makafiri: infidels 

malango: female initiation rite 

Masiya: Messiah 

matoke: cooked bananas 

mchawi: spirit medium, wizard 

muansa: drum 

mukama: chief of Buhaya 

muthirigu: song of coastal origin given political content 
Ngai: high god of the Kikuyu and other tribes 
Njuri Nceke: society of elders of Meru tribe 
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Njuri ya Makuuku: Society of the Book 
roho: spirit 

Rubanga: god of Acholi responsible for tuberculosis 

Ruhanga: Bunyoro name for God 

ruga-ruga: mercenary army of Mirambo 

shahadah: Muslim creed 

she he: sheik, headman 

Sketani: Satan 

simba: lion 

tembo: palm wine 

thaka: traitors 

Torat: Law of Moses 

uhuru: freedom 

ujamaa: socialism 

utamaduni: culture 

vigalagala: Bugandan page boys 

vigego: babies born with bad omens 

waganga: medicine men 

wamumiani: dealers in medicine popularly believed to be human blood 
wasomaji: readers 
wokovu: salvation 
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